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EARLY  SCIENTISTS  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

BY  EDGAR  FAHS  SMITH. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — To  tell  the 
story  of  the  scientists  of  Philadelphia  would  require 
many  hours.  I  propose  therefore  to  restrict  myself 
to  a  recital  of  the  work  of  some  of  the  men  who  were 
partial  to  my  science,  chemistry,  because  it  is  the  oldest 
of  the  sciences.  All  other  sciences  are  dependent  upon 
it.  In  the  language  of  another,  it  has  done  more  for 
the  comfort,  the  welfare  and  the  happiness  of  man  than 
all  the  others  put  together.  There  was  a  time  when 
chemistry  was  looked  upon  as  the  black  art.  There 
was  a  period  in  its  history  when  kings  and  emperors 
called  it  to  their  aid.  When  their  money  coffers  were 
depleted  they  looked  to  the  devotees  of  the  science  to 
replenish  them.  That  was  the  period  in  which  chemis¬ 
try  bore  the  name  alchemy,  when  it  was  said  to  be  the 
science  or  the  art  of  making  gold  and  silver;  when 
through  the  instrumentality  of  what  was  termed  the 
philosopher’s  stone,  base,  ignoble  metals  were  trans¬ 
muted  into  the  precious  metals,  silver  and  gold.  No 
one  ever  dreamed  that  alchemy  was  practiced  outside 
of  Europe.  If  five  years  ago  any  chemist  in  any  part 
of  the  world  had  been  asked  whether  alchemy  was 
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practiced,  or  had  been  practiced,  in  America,  the  an¬ 
swer  would  have  been  no,  and  yet  in  these  short  five 
years  we  have  come  to  learn  that  there  were  alchemists 
in  what  is  now  the  United  States  of  America.  Gover¬ 
nor  Winthrop,  of  Connecticut,  was  an  alchemist. 
Alchemy  was  practiced  by  him  and  his  associates,  and 
among  the  settlers  of  Virginia  there  were  alchemists. 
They  belonged  to  the  closing  period  of  alchemy.  They 
brought  its  methods  out  here  when  the  earliest  prov¬ 
inces  were  settled.  We  did  not  have  any  alche¬ 
mists  in  this  province.  Chemistry  as  we  know  it  to-day 
came  to  Pennsylvania.  It  was  a  chemistry  that  had 
freed  itself  almost  entirely  of  the  shackles  which  sur¬ 
rounded  the  old  chemist,  and  yet  it  was  encumbered 
with  a  peculiar  theory  known  to  chemists  as  the 
phlogiston  theory. 

If,  for  example,  iron  was  burned  a  red  residue  re¬ 
mained.  Those  who  believed  in  the  doctrine  of 
phlogiston  said  that  the  iron  had  lost  its  phlogiston, 
which  is  the  combustible  part,  and  the  red  substance 
which  remained  was  its  calx.  If  brimstone,  perchance, 
was  burned,  the  smoke  that  resulted  was  the  calx, 
but  the  sulphur  had  lost  its  phlogiston.  That  theory 
prevailed  for  sixty  years  among  the  chemists  of 
Europe.  That  theory  was  brought  to  these  shores, 
and  if  I  confine  myself  to  Philadelphia  I  must  say  that 
some  of  the  earliest  physicians  of  this  city  were 
phlogistonists.  They  were,  of  course,  medical  men, 
but  in  their  pursuit  of  medicine  they  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  believed  that  all  sub¬ 
stances  that  burned  lost  this  peculiar,  enigmatical, 
subtle  body,  phlogiston.  Early  chemistry,  including 
the  doctrine  of  phlogiston,  was  brought  into  Philadel¬ 
phia  through  that  group  of  men  and  emphasized  by  one 
of  our  greatest  physicians,  Benjamin  Rush,  who  while 
pursuing  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  followed  chemistry 
under  one  of  the  grandest  teachers  that  Europe  ever 
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had,  Joseph  Black,  a  pronounced  phlogistonist  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life.  I  fancy  from  what  I  have  been 
able  to  gather  from  letters  and  early  documents  that 
Benjamin  Bush  had  much  difficulty  in  his  student  life 
to  determine  whether  he  should  he  a  practitioner  of 
medicine,  or  whether  he  should  he  a  chemist.  In  the 
archives  of  this  Society  and  in  the  old  newspapers  of 
this  City,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  and  the  Penna. 
Journal,  are  records  of  chemical  lectures  delivered  by 
Benjamin  Rush  down  on  Fifth  Street.  A  few  of  the 
titles  of  his  lectures  are  chemical  apparatus,  the 
objects  of  chemistry,  simple  and  compound  salts,  the 
manufacture  of  saltpetre  and  gunpowder,  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  glass  and  porcelain,  inflammable  bodies, 
fermentation,  the  chemistry  of  vegetables,  the  elements 
and  the  principles  of  agriculture. 

In  this  programme  there  is  excellent  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  in  1775  Benjamin  Bush  hoped  to  acquaint 
this  community  with  the  nearness  of  chemistry  to  every 
individual.  There  is  a  title  somewhere  here  among 
these,  on  chemistry  in  the  home,  and  I  fancy  that  as  he 
became  more  familiar  with  the  science  he  was  quite 
satisfied  that  it  could  do  more  in  the  upbuilding  of  this 
colony,  or  of  all  the  colonies,  than  perhaps  any  other 
science.  It  was  a  virgin  country  into  which  the  fore¬ 
fathers  had  come,  and  it  was  for  them  to  determine 
what  things  about  them  could  be  so  worked  upon  by  the 
methods  of  chemistry  as  to  bring  results  which  would 
be  worth  while,  not  only  to  the  colonies  or  provinces, 
but  also  to  the  mother  country. 

This  was  in  1775.  The  Revolutionary  War  was 
upon  us,  and  one  cannot  but  admire  Doctor  Rush  for 
devoting  his  time  to  these  things  when  there  was  so 
much  going  on  about  him  of  an  entirely  different  char¬ 
acter,  and  when  he  was  a  partisan.  As  you  know,  he 
signed  in  the  year  following  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence.  In  1769  Benjamin  Rush,  in  order  to  make 
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the  science  of  chemistry  of  some  consequence  to  the 
students  who  heard  him  lecture,  printed  a  syllabus  of 
his  lectures  on  chemistry  for  the  use  of  students  out  in 
the  old  college.  He  was  made  professor  in  that  year, 
and  as  Philadelphians  we  ought  to  rejoice  in  the  fact 
that  this  professorship  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  like  to  rub  that  fact  in 
as  I  go  about  the  country,  talking  about  contributions 
of  various  institutions  to  educational  affairs.  Yes, 
the  first  chair  of  chemistry,  not  of  chemistry  and  medi¬ 
cine,  not  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  not  of  chemis¬ 
try,  physics  and  mathematics,  but  just  chemistry,  was 
founded  here  in  the  Old  College  of  Philadelphia,  and 
the  first  occupant  of  the  chair  was  Benjamin  Bush. 
As  you  look  at  this  little  book  and  read  its  statements 
you  will  find  that  Bush  was  a  phlogistonist.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  when  phosphorus  burned  the  phosphorus 
lost  something.  We  did  not  hear  of  antiphlogiston 
until  after  the  discovery  of  that  wonderful  gas  which 
is  part  of  the  atmosphere  we  are  now  inhaling,  and 
which  has  come  to  mean  so  much  not  only  to  us  as 
living  beings,  but  to  the  great  factories  of  the  world, 
a  gas  that  now  is  liberated  from  water  in  immense 
volumes,  a  gas  that  we  are  getting  from  the  condensa¬ 
tion  of  the  atmosphere.  One  of  the  components  of  the 
atmosphere,  after  the  air  becomes  liquid,  goes  off 
quickly  and  leaves  oxygen  gas  which  was  discovered  in 
1774.  Bush  talked  so  earnestly  in  favor  of  the  science 
that  he  influenced,  as  I  will  show  after  a  little  while,  a 
number  of  younger  men  who  were  his  pupils  in  medi¬ 
cine,  to  leave  medicine  and  go  to  chemistry.  Philadel¬ 
phia  then  is  undoubtedly  the  City  in  which  chemistry, 
as  we  know  it  to-day,  began  in  this  western  world. 

The  war,  of  course,  was  on  and  much  was  not  being 
done  by  Benjamin  Bush  and  others  who  knew  some 
chemistry,  but  in  1795,  after  Bush  had  vacated  the 
chair  the  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  selection  of  a  young 
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man  twenty-four  years  of  age,  named  James  Wood- 
liouse.  He  was  the  son  of  English  parents  living  on 
South  Front  Street.  In  fact  he  was  born  in  House  No. 
2  on  South  Front  Street.  He  graduated  from  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  the  University  and  two  years  after  from  the 
Medical  School  of  the  University,  and  having  listened 
to  Doctor  Rush  and  talked  over  matters  with  him, 
concluded  that  he  would  give  himself  to  chemistry,  but 
before  he  took  that  step  there  came  into  this  City  that 
remarkable  man,  Joseph  Priestley,  an  English  dissent¬ 
ing  clergyman,  who  in  1774  on  the  first  day  of  August 
discovered  the  element  to  which  I  have  already  re¬ 
ferred,  oxygen.  Priestley  was  a  plilogistonist.  His 
discovery  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  all  over 
Europe.  A  French  chemist  named  Lavoisier,  when  he 
became  acquainted  with  oxygen  during  a  visit  of 
Priestley  to  his  home  in  Paris,  questioned  whether 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  phlogiston  and  whether  when 
iron  was  burned  and  left  a  red  residue  the  latter  was 
not  the  iron  plus  the  oxygen  that  was  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  So  he  did  the  thing  which  Priestley  had  not 
done,  he  weighed  the  iron  which  he  afterward  burned 
in  the  air  and  weighed  the  product  of  the  combustion 
and  found  that  that  product  was  heavier  than  the  origi¬ 
nal  iron.  Now  by  combustion  there  was  not  anything 
lost,  as  the  doctrine  of  phlogiston  required,  but  there 
was  an  increase  in  weight,  so  he  immediately  set  his 
hand  against  the  idea  of  phlogiston.  He  opposed  it 
and  the  controversy  was  a  bitter  one  extending  all  over 
Europe,  through  France,  Germany,  Italy  and  Spain, 
through  the  Scandinavian  Countries,  and,  of  course, 
we  heard  something  of  it  here,  or  our  forefathers  did, 
and  when  Joseph  Priestley  landed  in  New  York  on  the 
8th  of  June  1794  he  was  not  long  about  making  known 
his  views  on  this  peculiar  doctrine.  He  came  over  on 
the  15tli  of  July  of  that  year  to  Philadelphia.  He 
stayed  here  three  days.  He  said  this  was  the  worst 
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city  he  had  ever  lived  in,  it  was  the  most  expensive 
city,  he  did  not  like  it,  it  was  hot  here,  hotter  than  any 
place  he  had  been  in.  I  think  the  real  reason  is  that 
the  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Priestley  were  so  fatigued  and 
worn  by  the  long  journey  and  by  all  they  had  experi¬ 
enced  for  some  ten  or  more  years  in  the  way  of  perse¬ 
cution,  that  they  wanted  to  get  out  into  the  quiet 
prevailing  on  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
where  a  beloved  son  had  already  settled,  hence  they 
journeyed  there,  and  in  a  very  short  while  Priestley 
had  the  work  going  on,  chemical  work,  making  experi¬ 
ments  to  prove  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  phlogis¬ 
ton,  and  yet  his  own  element,  oxygen,  in  all  its  be¬ 
haviours  was  making  men  throughout  the  world  believe 
that  phlogiston  did  not  exist.  Joseph  Priestley  came 
down  to  Philadelphia.  James  Woodhouse,  whose  name 
I  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  was  uncertain  whether  he 
was  a  plilogistonist  or  not  a  phlogistonist,  but  he  began 
to  experiment  in  his  laboratory  on  Fifth  Street  between 
Chestnut  and  Walnut,  on  the  east  side,  looking  over  on 
Independence  Square.  There  he  worked  and  old  Doc¬ 
tor  Priestley  visited  him.  He  saw  the  experiments  the 
young  man  was  conducting,  experiments  demonstrat¬ 
ing  clearly  that  the  ideas  the  Doctor  had  entertained 
were  erroneous,  that  phlogiston  did  not  exist,  and  this 
controversy  extended  to  New  York,  and  Samuel  Mitch- 
ill,  who  in  1792  had  taken  the  chair  of  chemistry  in 
Columbia,  entered,  and  his  evidence  too  was  that  phlo¬ 
giston  did  not  exist,  that  when  iron  burned  it  was  oxi¬ 
dized,  that  Priestley’s  element,  oxygen,  combined  with 
the  iron.  Woodhouse  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction 
of  everybody  but  Joseph  Priestley  that  in  respiration 
it  is  the  oxygen  of  the  air  that  does  the  burning  of  the 
carbonaceous  matter  in  the  blood,  that  in  what  we  call 
oxidation  it  is  the  oxygen  of  the  air  that  does  the  work. 
It  was  a  splendid  contribution  for  a  young  man  not 
over  twenty-six  years  of  age  to  have  made,  and  yet  we 
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in  this  country  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
there  had  been  fought  here  on  our  own  soil  this  great 
question. 

Woodhouse’s  name  has  gone  to  Europe  as  the  one 
who,  together  with  Lavoisier,  the  great  French  anti- 
phlogistonist,  helped  lay  that  strange  and  erroneous 
idea.  We  are  becoming  proud  of  the  fact  now  in 
chemical  circles,  but  why  is  it  we  did  not  know  about 
it  long,  long  ago?  Why  is  it  that  it  is  only  recently 
that  the  country  at  large  began  to  hear  of  James  Wood- 
house  ? 

Doctor  Priestly  made  several  trips  to  Philadelphia. 
His  friends  in  this  City  were  Bishop  White,  Provost 
Ewing  of  the  University,  and  many  of  senators  and 
congressmen.  Mr.  Washington  invited  him  to  drink 
tea  with  him.  Priestley  was  pleased  to  receive 
this  invitation,  accepted  it  and  mentions  that  Mr. 
Washington,  as  he  retired,  extended  a  second  invita¬ 
tion,  but  there  was  a  little  coolness  there  because  Wash¬ 
ington  stood  for  the  Great  Republican  Government  that 
we  had  here,  while  Priestley  seemed  to  be  always 
against  government  and  church  and  the  state  in  every¬ 
thing.  I  do  not  know  why,  but  he  was.  In  England 
he  was  persecuted.  They  burned  down  his  house. 
They  burned  his  laboratory  in  1791.  They  were  trying 
to  get  him  and  they  would  have  killed  him  but  his 
friends  secreted  him.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
French  Assembly  and  the  French  Convention,  and  oh, 
how  Burke  did  rant  and  tear  when  he  heard  that 
Joseph  Priestley,  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  was  mixed 
up  with  the  mob  in  Paris,  and  he  was  for  expelling  the 
Doctor  as  he  was  for  expelling  some  other  people.  Is 
it  not  a  strange  thing  that  I  have  here  to-night  with  me 
this  letter  written  in  1792?  I  will  tell  you  its  contents. 
The  English  pressed  Priestley  so  hard,  that  is  to  say, 
they  destroyed  his  home  in  1791,  they  thought  that  he 
was  in  league  with  the  people  who  ran  things  during 
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the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France ;  he  was  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Assembly.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Convention,  but  he  replies  in  this  letter,  “I  have  jnst 
received  notice  of  my  being  made  a  citizen  of  France, 
a  member  of  the  Assembly  and  Convention,”  and  then 
goes  on  to  say  that  he  considered  it  a  great  honor  but 
could  not  accept  it.  It  is  addressed  to  the  members  of 
the  National  Assembly  of  France.  There  is  the  an¬ 
swer  of  the  old  gentleman  to  the  accusations  that  were 
brought  against  him.  I  think  it  clears  his  skirts.  It 
makes  plain  that  although  he  talked  against  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Government,  and  although  he  had  a  great  deal 
to  say  against  the  Anglican  Church,  yet  he  was  an 
Englishman  and  even  declined  to  become  natural¬ 
ized  after  living  in  this  Country,  because  he  said,  “I 
want  to  die  an  Englishman.  ’  ’  On  one  occasion  he  and 
Mrs.  Priestley  attended  services  in  the  Baptist  Church 
on  Second  Street  when  a  reverend  gentleman  named 
Rogers,  a  professor  at  the  University,  seeing  Doctor 
Priestley  and  Mother  Priestley  coming  down  the  aisle 
raised -liis  hands  and  said,  “Oh,  Lord,  and  the  Priest- 
leys  come  to  tear  Thee  from  Thy  Throne.”  That  actu¬ 
ally  occurred  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  but  time  went 
on  and  Reverend  Doctor  Rogers,  who  next  day  was 
scored  unmercifully  by  the  American  Philosophical  So¬ 
ciety  for  what  he  had  done,  saw  the  error  of  his  ways 
and  apologized. 

Doctor  Priestley  had  in  view  two  objects  in  coming 
down  here  from  Northumberland.  One  was  that  this 
City  was  full  of  infidelity  and  atheism  and  he  wanted 
to  attack  the  infidels,  so  he  wrote  a  sermon,  or  half  a 
dozen  of  them,  on  infidelity,  brought  them  with  him 
and  he  preached  against  it.  Volney,  the  great  French 
historian,  an  infidel,  would  follow  the  Doctor  up  the 
next  day  to  overthrow  his  arguments  in  favor  of  God. 
Then  Priestley  wanted  to  see  the  chemists  of  the  town, 
James  Woodhouse,  Adam  Seyfert  and  three  or  four 
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other  pupils  of  Benjamin  Rush.  He  felt  badly  to  think 
that  James  Woodhouse,  who  apparently  was  a  favor¬ 
ite  of  his,  by  all  his  experiments  was  knocking  the 
phlogiston  theory  to  pieces.  But  he  had  complete  con¬ 
fidence  in  Woodhouse  and  said  the  day  would  come 
when  Woodhouse  would  return  to  the  fold,  but  he 
never  did.  None  of  them  did.  They  all  went  away 
from  the  Doctor’s  fold.  They  became  antiphlogiston- 
ists.  They  recognized  the  role  played  by  the  wonder¬ 
ful  element  oxygen.  I  wonder  if  any  of  you  have  ever 
gone  to  Doctor  Priestley’s  home  at  Northumberland, 
the  old  home  standing  there  on  a  slight  bluff,  the  lawn 
tapering  down  to  the  Susquehanna.  You  know  this  is 
just  a  talk.  I  told  the  President  of  the  Society  I  would 
not  bring  an  address  here  to-night,  but  would  come 
down  and  talk.  I  want  to  talk  intimately  with  you. 
I  want  if  possible  to  have  you  get  as  well  acquainted 
with  Doctor  Priestley  as  I  think  I  am.  As  a  boy  I 
was  told  that  Unitarians  were  people  I  ought  not  to  go 
with.  I  was  brought  up  in  that  kind  of  hostility,  and 
when  I  learnt  that  Doctor  Priestley  was  a  Unitarian, 
a  man  that  founded  the  Unitarian  Church  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  I  thought  maybe  I  did  not  wish  to  have 
much  to  do  with  him.  If  you  were  to  come  out  to  my 
office  to-morrow  and  see  the  books  that  I  have,  written 
by  Dr.  Priestley,  his  history  of  the  Christian  Church, 
his  four  volumes  on  the  Bible,  his  Prayer  Book,  and 
then  see  three  letters  which  I  have,  addressed  to  Chris¬ 
tian  friends  in  this  Country,  closing  with  these  words, 
“Sincerely  yours  in  Jesus  Christ,”  and  other  endings 
similar  to  that,  you  would  understand  my  love  for  him. 
If  there  ever  was  a  good  man  in  the  world  it  was 
Joseph  Priestley.  He  was  a  real  Christian  and  his  in¬ 
fluence  in  this  community  was  for  the  very  best.  I 
think  America  owes  a  debt  to  Joseph  Priestley  which 
she  can  never  repay.  I  must  not  spend  so  much  time 
on  him.  Every  day  my  absolute  faith  in  him  grows. 
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He  not  only  discovered  oxygen,  lie  discovered  many 
other  things  of  the  utmost  importance,  but  these  won¬ 
derful  discoveries  of  his  failed  to  get  into  our  textbooks 
of  chemistry,  largely  because  we  were  not  of  his  faith. 
I  mean  the  writers  of  chemical  textbooks  cut  out  every¬ 
thing  discovered  by  Joseph  Priestley  save  oxygen. 
That  they  could  not  very  well  eliminate.  They  said  it 
was  discovered  by  Joseph  Priestley,  but  they  failed 
to  tell  that  he  had  nitrogen,  on  two  separate  occasions, 
in  his  hands.  He  was  the  man  that  gave  us  gaseous 
hydrochloric  acid  and  many  other  things.  Chemists 
will  know  the  richest.  That  dear  old  man,  walking 
up  and  down  Market  Street,  across  to  the  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Society,  sitting  there  with  those  who  constituted 
the  membership  at  that  time,  spending  hour  after  hour 
with  Bishop  White,  the  great  Episcopal  Bishop;  with 
John  Ewing,  one  of  the  leaders  of  Presbyterianism  in 
this  community,  and  with  several  of  the  Methodist 
preachers  who  were  here  at  the  time.  He  fraternized 
with  them  as  he  did  with  men  like  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 
Jefferson  and  Mr.  Monroe.  Mr.  Jefferson  at  one  time 
wanted  Joseph  Priestley  to  help  him  found  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia.  He  said  he  would  give  him  a  pro¬ 
fessorship  but  he  would  not  go. 

Next  let  me  present  James  Woodhouse  because  he 
is  more  of  our  own.  He  was  born  in  this  City  and  edu¬ 
cated  here,  and  won  his  spurs  here  by  overthrowing 
the  doctrine  of  phlogiston  on  American  soil.  Did  he 
do  anything  else  worth  while?  We  have  about  ninety- 
two  elements.  Iron  is  an  element,  lead  is  an  element, 
zinc  is  an  element,  nitrogen  is  an  element,  sulphur  is  an 
element,  and  so  on,  but  there  were  not  that  many  when 
James  Woodhouse  traveled  the  streets  of  this  City. 
There  were  not  more  than  about  thirty-four.  You 
know  what  potash  is.  You  know  what  soda  is.  On 
one  occasion  young  Woodhouse  mixed  wood  ashes  with 
lamp  black,  put  the  mixture  into  an  iron  crucible,  then 
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exposed  it  to  intense  heat,  and  separated  from  that 
mixture  the  element  potassium.  That  was  in  1808. 
In  1807  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  of  the  Royal  Institute  in 
London  had  separated  potassium  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  world  by  the  action  of  electricity  on 
caustic  potash.  The  following  year  James  Woodhouse 
separated  it  by  an  entirely  different  method,  a  novel 
method,  an  original  method,  and  the  chemical  world 
took  no  notice  of  it.  That  is  a  strange  thing.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  at  that  time  the  centre  of  culture,  the  place 
where  the  greatest  amount  of  publication  was  done, 
for  more  books  went  out  of  Philadelphia  than  from  any 
other  city  of  the  little  Republic.  There  were  activities 
here  not  only  in  the  science  that  I  am  representing  this 
evening,  but  in  other  sciences.  Eminent  men  in  law, 
theology  and  medicine  were  here,  and  to  think  that  one 
of  our  profession  could  perform  such  an  important 
experiment  as  that,  the  isolation  of  an  element  from 
its  compound  by  an  absolutely  original  method,  and  no 
notice  taken  of  it,  I  cannot  understand.  Persons  have 
said  to  me,  was  it  not  printed?  Yes,  it  was  printed. 
An  account  of  the  method  was  printed  but  in  an  out- 
of-the-way  journal  and  it  never  saw  daylight.  We 
have  evidence  at  present  that  Woodhouse ’s  experiment 
was  really  what  I  have  described  it  to  be,  genuine. 
Yet  in  the  great  dictionaries  of  chemistry  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  fact.  His  method  seems  to  have  been 
rediscovered  a  few  years  later.  When  a  chemist  dis¬ 
covers  an  element  his  colleagues  give  him  a  first  place 
in  the  profession.  We  have  had  therefore  in  this  City 
of  ours  a  man  entitled  to  sit  in  the  first  row  among  the 
chemists  of  the  world  from  the  beginning  down  to  the 
present,  and  yet  we  did  not  know  it.  James  Woodhouse 
further  showed  what  happened  when  plants  breathe  un¬ 
der  water.  He  knew  more  about  the  chemistry  of 
plants  than  any  other  living  man.  Now  and  again  we 
find  his  name  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  breath- 
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ing  of  plants.  There  are  certain  other  theoretical  things 
that  might  be  mentioned  concerning  Woodhouse,  but 
they  would  not  interest  you  as  non-chemists.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  we  patted  ourselves  on  the  shoulders 
and  said,  “We  are  teaching  chemistry  right  now.  We 
are  making  beginners  go  into  the  laboratory  and  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  the  elements  and  their  compounds 
and  see,  handle  and  do  all  sorts  of  things.”  In  1798 
James  Woodhouse  published  a  little  laboratory  guide. 
Anyone  sitting  here  to-night  could  take  that  guide,  go 
into  a  laboratory  and  carry  out  the  experiments  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  So  Woodhouse  was  a  pioneer 
in  the  teaching  of  the  science.  Then  time  and  time 
again  he  called  the  attention  of  the  community  to  the 
importance  of  developing  what  he  called  industrial 
chemistry,  and  printed  with  a  great  deal  of  care  and 
fullness  an  account  of  how  to  purify  camphor  on  a 
large  scale. 

Adam  Seybert  was  another  Philadelphia  chemist. 
He  was  just  three  years  younger  than  James  Wood- 
house,  and  went  across  the  water  because  Benjamin 
Rush  told  him  of  the  opportunities  he  might  have  there, 
but  instead  of  studying  medicine  he  studied  chemistry 
and  mineralogy.  He  was  the  first  American  to  go  to 
Germany  to  study  chemistry  and  mineralogy.  On  his 
return  to  this  City  he  opened  a  laboratory  on  North 
Second  Street,  No.  169,  and  there  entered  on  this 
special  study  of  his — the  minerals  about  this  City 
and  in  the  town  and  country  around  us.  He  had  the 
finest  collection  in  the  United  States  after  five  years. 
He  sold  that  collection  to  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  in  1814. 

There  are  Yale  men  here.  I  am  going  to  tell 
them  they  had  a  great  chemist  by  the  name  of  Benjamin 
Silliman  years  ago,  a  lovely  man,  and  when  the  cor¬ 
poration  elected  him — their  first  professor  of  chemis¬ 
try — what  did  he  do  ?  Feeling  that  he  lacked  training, 
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he  came  to  Philadelphia,  to  James  Woodliouse,  and 
entered  as  a  student  of  chemistry  and  brought  with  him 
in  a  couple  of  little  boxes,  large  enough  to  carry  half 
a  dozen  spools  of  cotton,  all  the  minerals  that  Yale  had. 
He  did  not  know  what  they  were,  but  Adam  Seybert, 
an  expert  in  mineralogy,  named  those  minerals  for 
Silliman  and  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  magnificent 
collection  of  minerals  which  Yale  now  possesses.  But 
Adam  Seybert  was  won  away  from  mineralogy  and 
chemistry  and  lured  off  to  Congress,  where  he  com¬ 
piled  that  splendid  volume  called  Statistical  Annals. 

John  Redman  Cox,  another  Philadelphian,  was  a 
pupil  of  Joseph  Black  in  Edinburgh  and  of  Benjamin 
Rush.  He  became  a  professor  of  chemistry,  doing 
some  splendid  work  on  what  we  call  the  speed  of  re¬ 
action,  probably  the  first  work  of  its  kind  ever  done 
in  the  world.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  scholar,  more 
of  a  scholar  and  literary  man  than  he  was  scientist. 
If  you  read  his  chemistry  you  will  find  it  cannot  com¬ 
pare  in  any  way  with  the  work  of  James  Woodliouse. 
His  experimental  work  cannot  compare  with  the  work 
of  Adam  Seybert.  There  may  be  some  in  this  audience 
who  knew  Henry  Seybert,  the  son  of  Adam  Seybert, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  chemists  this  Country  ever 
had,  although  he  belongs  to  a  much  later  period.  You 
saw  him.  I  recall  seeing  him  here  at  functions  of  one 
sort  and  another  years  ago.  He  actually  did  things  in 
chemistry  that  the  whole  chemical  world  recognizes  to¬ 
day,  but  he,  too,  like  his  father,  wandered  away  from 
chemistry.  Adam  Seybert  was  the  first  analyzer  of  air 
or  gas  in  this  country.  He  made  extensive  studies  of 
the  atmosphere  around  Philadelphia,  down  in  the  Neck. 
He  studied  the  air  at  sea.  He  studied  the  temperature 
of  sea  water.  His  papers  were  all  published  in  the 
American  Philosophical  Society’s  Proceedings.  They 
are  classics.  But  the  thing  that  always  disturbs  me  is 
that  we  do  not  find  these  names  which  I  have  mentioned 
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spread  in  onr  literature  as  they  spread  the  names  of 
others,  men  who  have  not  done  nearly  as  much  as  those 
men  did.  I  suppose  it  is  the  modesty  of  us  Philadel¬ 
phians  that  has  prevented  these  names  of  masters  from 
appearing  on  the  page  of  the  printed  book.  Now  I 
come  to  a  name  I  wish  I  had  all  night  to  talk  to  you 
about.  It  is  that  of  Robert  Hare,  born  in  1781  and 
died  in  1847.  He  was  a  real  giant  in  chemistry.  Down 
on  Walnut  Street  where  Dock  intersects  Walnut  there 
was  a  wedge-shaped  house  on  the  southwest  corner, 
owned  by  a  good  woman  bearing  my  name,  Smith. 
She  had  a  boarding  house  there.  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  boarded  there  and  men  like  Horace  Binney 
boarded  there.  Robert  Hare  boarded  there.  I  do 
not  know  why  he  left  home,  but  he  went  down  there, 
and  in  the  basement  of  that  house  he  had  a  laboratory. 
Benjamin  Silliman  boarded  there  in  1802,  1803  and 
1804,  and  became  a  real  chum  of  Robert  Hare,  two 
people  as  unlike  as  could  be.  There  was  that  cold 
New  Englander  Benjamin  Silliman,  a  regular  Puritan, 
who  wrote  to  his  brother:  “All  the  young  men  who  sit 
around  our  dining  table  have  at  their  places  beer  mugs 
and  on  the  mantelpiece  is  a  decanter  filled  with  whiskey. 
They  do  not  say  grace  at  table.”  It  was  terrible,  but 
down  in  that  wedge-shaped  building  on  the  ground 
floor  was  the  laboratory  of  Robert  Hare,  and  what 
was  he  doing?  He  was  not  yet  twenty  years  old. 
He  was  trying  to  burn  the  oxygen  of  the  air  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  hydrogen,  and  he  did  it,  and  the  flame 
which  resulted  was  so  intense  that  it  melted  platinum, 
that  it  melted  rocks  that  were  refractory,  that  no  heat 
known  up  to  that  time  was  able  to  disturb.  That  flame 
is  called  the  oxyhydrogen  flame.  When  he  found  that 
he  could  melt  platinum,  of  course,  he  was  delighted. 
He  was  going  to  give  the  chemical  world  an  instrument 
such  as  they  had  never  had  before,  this  intense  heat, 
and  they  would  be  able  to  accomplish  things  they 
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could  not  do  prior  to  that  discovery.  Benjamin  Silli- 
man,  seeing  these  experiments  day  after  day,  wanted  to 
work  with  him  and  did  work  with  him,  and  a  friend¬ 
ship  began  that  continued  to  the  end  of  their  days. 
It  was  a  beautiful  friendship  and  I  wish  you  could  read 
the  letter  that  Benjamin  Silliman  wrote  when  he  was 
seventy-five  or  seventy-six  years  of  age  to  Robert 
Hare,  who  was  just  a  year  or  so  younger,  after  Hare 
sent  him  his  volume  on  Spiritualism.  Benjamin  Silli¬ 
man  did  not  reply  then,  but  when  he  did  reply  it  was 
such  a  letter  as  is  only  written  once  in  a  generation,  hut 
in  it  one  sees  the  affection  which  existed  between  those 
two  men,  both  real  masters.  Maybe  some  day  you  will 
come  across  that  letter  and  then  you  will  wonder  why 
more  has  not  been  said  about  Robert  Hare.  The  oxy- 
hydrogen  flame  was  his  first  discovery.  He  announced 
it  when  he  was  twenty  years  old,  and,  of  course,  some 
people  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  were  impressed 
by  its  importance  and  tried  to  rob  him  of  his  discov¬ 
ery.  It  took  years  to  prevent  them  from  getting  it 
into  their  possession  and  attaching  their  names  to  it. 
That  simple  thing,  that  oxyhydrogen  flame,  lives  to¬ 
day.  One  of  his  students  later  founded  the  first  plat¬ 
inum  works  in  America,  the  Bishop  Platinum  Works 
at  Sugartown  and  Malvern,  the  greatest  platinum 
works  for  years  and  years  in  the  country,  as  a  result 
of  his  contact  with  Hare  and  seeing  that  experiment 
made  over  and  over  again.  We  talk  about  the  calcium 
light.  The  calcium  light  was  nothing  more  than  that 
oxyhydrogen  flame  playing  on  lime,  and  that  was  the 
illuminant  of  the  early  lighthouses  along  our  coast, 
making  it  possible  for  vessels  during  the  blackness  of 
the  night  to  find  their  way  home.  Robert  Hare  gave 
that  to  us.  You  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  electric 
furnace.  You  hear  about  artificial  graphite.  You 
hear  about  calcium  carbide.  Hare  was  the  first  person 
in  the  world  to  make  artificial  graphite  from  charcoal. 
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He  was  the  first  person  who  made  calcium  carbide,  and 
when  he  threw  it  on  water  got  acetylene.  He  was 
the  first  person  that  ever  built  an  electric  furnace. 
Not  to  give  you  my  words  but  to  give  you  the  language 
of  a  professor  in  Cornell  University:  “Hare  was  in 
many  respects  the  precursor  of  Moissan,  the  great 
French  electro  chemist,  though  a  much  more  brilliant 
man  than  the  latter.  Hare  was  born  too  early.  If  we 
call  Moissan  the  Christopher  Columbus  of  the  electric 
furnace  we  must  call  Hare  the  Leif  Ericsson  of  the 
same.”  That  is  not  from  a  Philadelphian.  Here  are 
some  more  lines  written  by  a  New  Yorker.  How  he 
ever  got  these  lines  written  I  do  not  know.  He  was  so 
carried  away  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  work  of  Hare. 
“Another  of  Hare’s  most  important  contributions  to 
the  general  welfare  was  his  rock-blasting  apparatus, 
devised  in  1833,  whereby  the  use  of  what  is  now  termed 
a  plunge  battery,  essentially  Hare’s  form  of  battery, 
a  wire  is  brought  into  candescence,  and  thus  becomes 
the  means  of  igniting  gunpowder,  or  other  explosives, 
and  this  at  any  distance,  under  water,  or  practically 
any  condition.  As  one  looks  around  New  York  to¬ 
day  and  wonders  at  its  sky-scrapers,  its  magnificent 
bridges  over  deepened  waterways,  its  underground 
tunnels,  its  tunnels  beneath  the  rivers,  its  splendid 
water  supply  brought  from  the  Catskills,  under  three 
rivers,  and  finally  under  the  Narrows  to  Staten  Island, 
an  engineering  operation  second  only  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  how  little  we  realize  our  in¬ 
debtedness  to  Robert  Hare.” 

I  wish  I  could  have  taken  the  hand  of  Robert  Hare. 
I  would  have  loved  to  have  heard  him  lecture  over  in 
the  building  of  the  University  where  the  Post  Office 
now  stands,  because  there,  before  an  audience  that 
crowded  every  inch  of  space,  in  public  lectures  he 
showed  many  of  these  wonderful  discoveries.  Yet 
until  recent  years  there  was  no  history  of  Robert 
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Hare’s  work.  Doctor  Ira  Remsen  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  when  presented  with  the  Willard  Gibbs 
Medal  a  few  years  ago  by  the  University  of  Chicago, 
said:  “Well,  gentlemen,  of  course,  you  have  paid  me  a 
great  compliment  but  I  will  not  sail  under  false  colors. 
Some  of  you  have  emphasized  my  theoretical  discov¬ 
eries,  but  I  must  tell  you  the  whole  story.  When  I 
completed  the  particular  paper  to  which  you  refer  I 
sent  it  to  Wolcott  Gibbs,  then  the  leader  of  American 
chemists.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  I  received  back 
a  letter,  ‘Dear  Remsen:  Turn  to  page  161  of  Robert 
Hare’s  Compendium  of  Chemistry  and  read.’  ” 
Remsen  said:  “I  did  as  I  was  bidden.  I  read  and  lo! 
my  wonderful  theoretical  discus'sion  was  all  there, 
made  sixty  years  before  by  Robert  Hare.”  That  was 
a  splendid  tribute  to  Hare,  and  Wolcott  Gibbs,  who  told 
Remsen  he  should  go  to  Hare’s  Compendium,  came 
down  from  New  York,  after  he  graduated  at  Columbia 
in  1842,  and  became  a  student  under  Robert  Hare. 

There  are  great  industries  at  work  at  Niagara  Falls 
now,  the  making  of  caustic  from  common  salt  and 
things  of  that  kind,  in  which  they  use  what  is  called  the 
mercury  cathode.  Robert  Hare  was  the  first  person 
to  use  a  mercury  cathode.  There  is  a  division  of  chem¬ 
istry  called  electro  analysis,  in  which  a  mercury  cathode 
plays  an  important  part.  Robert  Hare  was  the  first 
person  to  do  that.  I  often  have  wondered  since  I  have 
become  acquainted  with  these  really  marvelous  things 
done  by  a  Philadelphian,  who  was  born  here  and  died 
here,  why  it  was  that  the  world  at  large  did  not  know 
more  about  him.  I  think  it  is  something  like  this. 
Robert  Hare  was  an  intense  American.  In  the  War  of 
1812  the  business  of  his  father,  which  was  that  of  a 
brewer,  was  swept  away,  and  he  wrote  to  his  dear  friend 
Silliman,  “I  publish  nothing  in  English  chemical  jour¬ 
nals.”  He  had  not  before  and  did  not  propose  to  do 
it  then  or  any  time  later,  so  what  did  he  do?  He  got 
Vol.  xlvii. — 2 
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out  pamphlets  and  sent  them  to  a  few  of  his  friends, 
and  the  world  at  large  did  not  get  to  see  them.  He  was 
content  hut  what  glory  he  lost.  But  he  was  not  seek¬ 
ing  glory.  He  did  not  have  a  keen  appetite  for  popu¬ 
larity  and  fame.  He  was  an  humble  scientist  and  lived 
and  moved  here  in  this  City.  His  Compendium  of 
Chemistry  is  one  of  the  most  original  textbooks  ever 
written.  I  have  a  couple  of  his  letters  here.  They  are 
dear  letters.  One  of  them  was  written  in  London.  He 
happened  to  be  there  in  1840.  This  one  is  to  his  friend 
Doctor  Brande,  an  eminent  English  chemist.  One  can¬ 
not  read  a  page  written  by  Robert  Hare  without  filling 
up  with  admiration  for  him.  He  was  a  true  master  in 
chemical  science.  There  were  many  other  things 
which  he  did  to  which  I  would  like  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion.  We  have  a  building  at  the  University  we  call  the 
Robert  Hare  Laboratory  of  Chemistry.  I  was  so 
happy  when  Provost  Harrison  decided  to  give  it  that 
name.  His  name  is  not  preserved  but  the  chemists  of 
the  country  are  now  beginnning  to  give  him  place. 
Over  at  the  Chemists’  Club  in  New  York  there  is  a 
niche  in  their  great  auditorium.  It  is  empty  but  there 
is  being  prepared  a  bronze  bust  of  Robert  Hare  that 
is  to  fill  it.  Hare  is  coming  into  the  place  where  he  be¬ 
longs.  He  became  a  spiritualist  in  his  last  years.  He 
wrote  a  wonderful  book  and  invented  an  apparatus 
called  a  spiritscope,  and  before  three  thousand  people 
in  the  City  of  New  York  showed  them  how  this  instru¬ 
ment  worked.  I  once  made  one  to  see  whether  it 
would  work,  but  mine  did  not  work.  I  think  that  I  did 
not  have  the  power  of  Doctor  Hare.  I  have  some 
verses  which  he  wrote  on  Gfeorge  "Washington,  and 
which  he  communicated  to  the  President  up  there.  He 
held  communion  with  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  told  him 
that  some  of  his  work  in  pure  physics  was  wrong,  that 
he  should  make  certain  corrections,  which  he  did,  and 
the  work  stands  to-day.  It  was  a  sad  conclusion  of  a 
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brilliant  life,  and  I  felt  that  possibly  it  was  on  that 
account  that  his  life  story  had  never  been  told.  It 
reads  like  a  novel,  and  by  the  way,  Hare  wrote  a  novel. 
Maybe  you  read  it,  “Standish,  the  Puritan.”  As  the 
boys  say,  it  is  a  bully  story.  There  are  a  couple  of 
other  stories  which  are  undoubtedly  Robert  Hare’s. 
There  are  some  verses  too  but  they  do  not  bear  his 
initials,  but  if  you  have  acquainted  yourself  with 
Hare ’s  style  you  can  detect  him  even  if  his  name  is  not 
attached  to  writings.  He  was  a  vigorous  writer. 

There  is  one  other  person  and  then  I  will  stop.  A 
strange  character  he  was.  His  name  was  Thomas 
Cooper.  He  came  here  in  1793.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  studied  law,  studied 
medicine  and  studied  chemistry.  He  got  mixed  up 
with  that  French  trouble  and  actually  went  to  Paris 
and  sat  in  the  Convention,  and  got  into  trouble  with 
Robespierre,  who  was  going  to  have  him  assassinated, 
so  they  conveyed  him  back  to  England.  There  Burke 
got  after  him,  and  he  came  to  this  Country.  He  did 
not  stay  very  long.  He  returned  to  England  and 
with  his  family,  what  was  left  of  it,  came  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  1794.  He  joined  the  Jefferson  crowd.  He 
sided  with  the  Outs,  and  wrote  some  of  the  bitterest 
papers  you  can  imagine  against  the  Federalists.  He 
had  no  use  for  Alexander  Hamilton.  He  was  devoted 
to  Thomas  Jefferson.  He  made  a  living  writing  news¬ 
paper  articles  for  a  while.  Then  Joseph  Priestley 
called  him  to  Northumberland.  He  went  there.  Here 
we  have  the  great  exponent  of  Unitarianism  frater¬ 
nizing  with  a  pronounced  atheist.  They  lived  under  the 
same  roof,  worked  in  the  same  library  and  in  the  same 
laboratory.  Was  Thomas  Cooper  a  chemist?  Yes. 
What  did  he  do?  There  are  methods  used  in  chemistry 
now  by  which  we  determine  the  presence  of  certain 
elements  from  the  color  they  impart  to  colorless  flame. 
He  made  that  discovery.  Then  he  found  some  new 
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and  important  methods  for  the  detection  of  arsenic, 
copper  and  mercury.  He  brought  into  this  Country 
most  useful  means  of  bleaching  calico,  printing  and 
dyeing,  and  lighting  streets  with  gas.  He  further 
edited  a  number  of  books  on  chemistry.  He  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  most  brilliant  teachers  of  our 
science  that  we  had.  He  did  not  stand  five  feet  high. 
His  head  was  the  biggest  part  of  him.  He  was  a 
trouble-maker.  Thomas  Jefferson  had  become  very 
intimate  with  him  in  his  first  term  as  President,  and 
appointed  him  judge  of  the  Fourth  Judicial  District  of 
this  State.  For  eight  years  he  dispensed  justice,  but 
was  so  obnoxious  to  people  of  his  own  party  that  they 
prevailed  on  Governor  Snyder  to  release  him  and  he 
was  demoted,  kicked  out  into  the  world.  At  Dickin¬ 
son  College  they  needed  a  professor  of  chemistry,  and 
after  two  days’  wrestling  those  dear  people  concluded 
to  try  this  pronounced  atheist,  who  in  his  introductory 
lecture  told  the  folks  what  he  thought  about  creation, 
about  the  Pentateuch,  about  all  kinds  of  things,  and  one 
good  minister  of  the  Gospel  said  they  thought  they 
were  electing  him  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  and  he  had 
better  talk  about  chemistry.  He  said  he  would  do  that 
when  he  got  his  classes  but  he  wanted  them  to  under¬ 
stand  where  he  stood.  This  remarkable  man  could  not 
be  counted  on.  He  would  break  over  the  traces  at  any 
time.  He  broke  over  them  at  Dickinson.  Then  he  came 
to  this  City.  Here  he  wrote  for  newspapers  and  wrote 
a  book  on  the  chemistry  of  the  kitchen  and  things  of 
that  kind,  just  making  a  bare  living.  The  trustees  at 
the  University  on  the  3rd  of  December  1816  elected  him 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  College  Department  of 
the  University.  I  do  not  see  how  it  was  brought  about. 
That  is  past  history,  but  they  put  him  into  that  chair. 
As  I  said,  he  was  a  brilliant  teacher  and  experimenter. 
He  was  not  in  the  chair  very  long  until  there  was  a 
vacancy  in  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the  Medical  De- 
partment  and  Robert  Hare  won  it.  The  Medical 
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Faculty  said,  “We  don’t  want  a  man  in  our  Faculty 
who  has  not  been  trained  in  medicine.  Robert  Hare 
has  not  been  trained  in  medicine.  We  don’t  want 
him.”  Thomas  Cooper  then  wrote  an  article,  about 
twenty-five  printed  pages  octavo,  informing  those 
trustees  that  a  man  to  teach  chemistry  does  not  need 
to  know  anything  about  medicine,  that  Hare  was  more 
than  well  qualified  for  the  position.  Then  he  was 
elected  to  the  chair,  I  think  as  much  through  the  letter 
Thomas  Cooper  wrote  to  the  trustees  as  through  the 
honorary  degrees  which  came  to  him. 

Cooper  was  a  great  diner.  Once  a  week  he  and  a  lot 
of  his  cronies  would  have  dinner  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  and  go  home  at  eight.  At  least  that  is  what 
it  says  in  these  old  books.  Something  came  across  his 
horizon  here  and  he  left  us,  but  before  he  left  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  trying  and  indeed  succeeded  in  having 
him  elected  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  his  University 
of  Virginia,  but  the  University  of  Virginia  was  not  yet 
founded.  Then  he  talked  about  a  central  university, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  founded  and  buildings  erected 
Cooper  was  to  go  there,  but  when  the  good  people  of 
the  State  of  Virginia  heard  that  Thomas  Cooper  was 
likely  to  occupy  one  of  their  important  chairs  they  rose 
up  en  masse.  The  result  was  that  even  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son  had  to  come  down  and  say,  ‘  ‘  Cooper,  I  am  sorry,  but 
you  see  what  people  say.  You  can’t  have  the  place.” 

Then  Henry  Clay  got  busy  and  thought  he  would 
take  Cooper  to  the  University  of  Transylvania,  Lex¬ 
ington,  Kentucky.  I  have  all  the  correspondence  that 
took  place  between  Henry  Clay,  other  important  gentle¬ 
men  and  Thomas  Cooper.  It  wound  up  in  the  usual 
way.  There  were  a  lot  of  Presbyterians  out  there. 
They  did  not  want  Thomas  Cooper  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  so  he  was  not  given  the  chair,  but  those  un¬ 
suspecting  people,  Episcopalians  at  Columbia,  South 
Carolina,  asked  him  to  come  down  and  be  professor 
of  chemistry.  He  went  and  in  the  course  of  two  years 
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lie  became  the  president  of  the  College  of  South 
Carolina.  It  is  said  by  a  number  of  people  whose  word 
cannot  be  doubted  that  frequently  Doctor  Cooper  would 
lead  the  chapel  exercises  in  the  morning  and  fifteen 
minutes  after  chapel  would  be  talking  to  them  about 
the  non-existence  of  God  and  things  of  that  kind.  He 
went  on  in  such  a  high-handed  way  that  the  attendance 
in  the  course  fell  down  to  twenty-one  students  in  the 
whole  college.  The  trustees  then  appealed  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  but  the  Legislature  would  not  take  any  part  in 
the  fight,  and  finally  Doctor  Cooper,  finding  that  they 
really  did  not  want  him  around,  in  1834  resigned  and 
was  appointed  to  codify  the  statutes  and  laws  of  that 
State,  and  did  so  for  about  five  years,  when  he  died  and 
was  buried  in  Trinity  Church  Burying  Ground.  For  a 
while  it  was  a  question  whether  they  would  let  him  lie  in 
any  cemetery,  but  they  did,  and  here  is  a  letter  of  his 
written  in  1806  while  he  was  here  in  Philadelphia.  It  is 
written  to  ’William  Tilghman,  Esq.,  Chief  Justice  of 
Pennsylvania.  If  you  read  this  you  will  get  just  a  bit 
of  a  hint  as  to  the  type  of  man  he  was.  I  have  talked 
to  you  about  five  or  six  of  the  early  chemists.  I  have 
told  you  really  more  about  their  personalities  than 
about  their  scientific  attainments,  except  in  the  cases  of 
Hare  and  James  Woodhouse. 

There  is  another  James  in  my  list,  James  Cutbush. 
He  is  remembered  today  because  his  book  on  military 
pyrotechnics  in  the  recent  war  was  consulted  by  more 
people  in  this  country  and  abroad  than  any  other  text¬ 
book,  and  that  was  written  away  back  in  1819,  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.  A  Major  General  of  the  United  States 
army  who  was  connected  with  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Service  told  me  on  several  occasions,  referring  to  it  in 
my  presence,  that  that  was  the  book  that  all  the  mili¬ 
tary  men  who  were  engaged  in  that  particular  specialty 
were  looking  to  almost  every  day.  It  is  a  rare  publica¬ 
tion.  It  is,  of  course,  out  of  print,  but  he  was  here  in 
this  town.  He  grew  up  not  in  the  company  of  Robert 
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Hare  nor  in  the  company  of  Adam  Seybert,  but  be 
knew  them.  He  became  professor  of  chemistry  at 
West  Point.  He  died  in  1825.  There  is  a  monument 
erected  to  bis  memory  by  the  corps  of  cadets  of  that 
year.  There  are  other  things  that  James  Cutbush 
did  that  are  deeply  chemical  and  they  are  a  little  diffi¬ 
cult  to  explain  before  an  audience  of  non-specialists, 
but  he  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  first  chemists 
of  our  country. 

I  might  go  on  and  tell  you  about  Gerard  Troost, 
Vanuxem,  Larned,  Joseph  Cloud,  and  a  host  of  others, 
but  I  may  not  do  that.  I  have  simply  introduced  you 
to  early  members  of  the  chemical  fraternity  who  lived 
and  worked  in  Philadelphia.  Some  of  my  New  Eng¬ 
land  friends,  chemists,  every  now  and  then  say  to  me, 
“Stop  talking  about  Philadelphia  and  early  chemists. 
You  are  too  enthusiastic.”  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
were  to  go  back  and  acquaint  ourselves,  those  of  us 
who  love  chemistry  with  the  early  chemists,  those  who 
love  botany  with  the  early  botanists,  those  who  love 
geology  with  the  geologists,  those  who  love  mineralogy 
with  the  mineralogists,  and  those  who  are  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  literature,  and  in  the  law,  we  would  find 
master  minds  right  here  in  this  community  of  ours. 
Can  you  imagine  a  church  overcrowded,  as  in  the  days 
of  Joseph  Priestley,  when  he  preached  and  President 
Adams  was  there  and  all  Congress  was  there!  All 
desired  to  hear  him  although  they  did  not  share  with 
him  his  peculiar  views.  He  gave  an  uplift  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  This  City  of  ours  was  given  to  infidelity  dur¬ 
ing  that  period.  It  was  filled  with  Frenchmen  and 
they  brought  in  all  their  ideas  about  religion.  There 
that  little  man,  Dr.  Priestley,  stood  facing  the  whole 
community  and  laid  before  them  the  real  gospel.  You 
cannot  read  what  I  call  his  religious  documents  without 
feeling  that  he  was  not  narrow.  He  was  broad.  He 
was  tolerant,  but  we  read  in  most  of  the  story  books 
about  him  that  he  was  the  most  cantankerous  man  that 
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England  had,  and  she  thought  that  this  would  be  a  big¬ 
ger  lot  in  which  he  could  play  if  he  came  here.  They 
thought  he  would  be  cantankerous  here,  but  he  did  not 
give  any  trouble.  True,  Mr.  Adams  wrote  a  letter  to 
him  that  unless  he  stopped  criticising  him  on  some 
lines,  with  regard  to  naturalization  perhaps,  he  would 
invite  him  to  go  home,  but  he  did  not  do  it.  But  Mr. 
Adams  saw  to  it  that  Thomas  Cooper  was  in  prison  for 
six  months  and  paid  a  fine  of  $400,  which  money  never 
came  back  to  Cooper,  although  it  did  to  his  descendants. 
He  was  dead  and  gone  when  the  Government  found  it 
had  made  a  mistake.  To  chemists  the  work  of  this 
man  appeals  strongly.  It  was  of  the  highest  order  and 
then  to  a  lover  of  men  these  individuals  appeal  most 
strongly.  They  were  just  as  human  as  we  are  but 
they  did  great  things,  and  they  did  them  in  a  period 
of  this  country’s  history  when  it  was  difficult  for  them, 
yet  they  stand  out.  They  were  marked  men.  I  would 
like  to  see  a  street  called  Priestley  Avenue,  Robert 
Hare  Avenue,  James  Woodhouse  Avenue,  James  Cut- 
bush  Avenue.  Shall  I  say  Thomas  Cooper?  If  you 
want  to  see  a  very  good  picture  of  Thomas  Cooper 
go  to  the  College  of  Physicians.  There  it  is,  an  oil 
painting.  Sully  I  think  painted  it.  For  years  and 
years  I  went  up  and  down  this  town,  in  back  alleys, 
looking  for  a  picture  of  some  kind  of  Thomas  Cooper. 
A  friend  of  mine  joined  me  in  the  search  but  we  failed, 
and  one  day  somebody  said  they  thought  there  was  one 
over  there,  and  it  is  there.  They  say  there  is  another 
one  at  Columbia,  S.  C.  I  hope  before  long  to  go  down 
and  see  it,  but  that  picture  ought  to  be  somewhere  else 
than  over  at  that  college,  it  ought  to  be  here,  because 
Cooper  helped  to  make  history,  the  early  history  of 
this  State  and  in  part  the  Nation’s  history.  I  tell  you 
here,  because  this  is  a  sort  of  family  affair,  that  I 
have  been  trying  to  write  Thomas  Cooper’s  life.  I 
started  years  ago.  When  I  read  his  atheistical  stuff  I 
threw  the  whole  bunch  into  a  chest  and  said,  “I  am  not 
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going  to  touch  him.  I  won’t  have  anything  to  do 
with  him.”  Then  I  would  search  further  and  find 
something  and  it  would  make  me  feel  he  was  a  man. 
I  do  not  believe  he  meant  those  things.  I  do  not  care 
to  whom  he  said  them.  I  do  not  think  he  laid  any  great 
stress  on  them.  It  is  just  a  little  vaporing,  a  little  idle 
talk,  and  now  I  have  such  piles  of  material  that  I 
scarcely  know  how  to  move,  because  he  was  not  only  a 
chemist  but  was  a  medical  man.  He  was  a  veteri¬ 
narian.  He  was  a  lawyer.  He  got  to  be  a  judge.  He 
translated  Justinian.  He  wrote  the  first  book  on  politi¬ 
cal  economy  written  in  the  United  States,  for  the  use 
of  his  students,  in  the  college  of  South  Carolina.  He 
appeals  to  you  now  or  does  to  me,  and  I  would  like  to 
see  his  picture  here  on  these  walls. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  letting  me  come  before  you 
and  talk  to  you  about  a  few  of  the  men  whom  I  love. 
I  love  their  memories.  Of  course,  as  a  chemist  I  can 
appreciate  the  great  things  that  they  did.  Out  in  my 
office  is  the  chemical  balance  of  Joseph  Priestley.  He 
brought  it  over  here  in  1794. 

A  Member  :  Will  you  tell  us  of  the  discovery  of  oxy¬ 
gen  and  how  he  made  it! 

Dr.  Smith:  Joseph  Priestley  was  not  a  chemist  by 
profession.  He  made  up  his  mind,  I  think  under  the 
influence  of  an  aunt  who  brought  him  up,  and  he 
thought  he  would  be  a  dissenting  clergyman.  He  did 
start  in  to  preach  but  had  a  defect  in  his  speech.  He 
worked  hard  to  overcome  it.  He  would  go  out  into  the 
country  and  talk  to  the  trees  and  everything  else  to 
overcome  this  impediment.  So  he  began  to  teach. 
He  was  in  one  or  two  different  schools  or  half  a  dozen 
different  schools.  He  started  out  to  repeat  experiments 
made  by  a  Mr.  Turner.  He  let  the  concentrated  rays 
of  the  sun  play  on  what  is  called  red  oxide  of  mercury. 
He  noticed  it  changed  color.  That  disturbed  him. 
Then  he  observed,  too,  that  if  he  happened  to  bring 
a  bit  of  wood  that  was  burning  over  the  mouth  of  the 
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tube  in  which  he  had  the  substance  that  was  being 
heated,  that  that  burning  body  would  increase  in  flame. 
He  reasoned  the  thing  which  causes  the  increase  in  the 
flame  is  probably  in  the  oxide  of  mercury.  After  a 
long  period  of  experiments  he  captured  that  gas.  He 
had  it  in  a  jar.  The  jar  had  first  been  filled  with  water. 
Then  he  displaced  the  water  with  gas.  Into  that  jar 
he  put  a  little  mouse.  The  mouse  in  a  moment  or  so 
began  to  jump  up,  turn  somersaults  and  do  all  kinds  of 
things,  then  lay  down  and  seemed  to  die,  but,  taking  this 
bottle  away  from  it,  or  taking  it  out  of  the  bottle  in 
some  way,  and  letting  it  lie  in  a  warm  place,  it  came  to 
life  again.  That  then  set  him  to  work  to  seriously  test 
this  gas,  and  he  spoke  of  it  as  being  more  wholesome 
than  the  ordinary  air.  It  was  a  new  kind  of  gas.  He 
put  a  candle  dip  that  was  burning  into  a  vessel  with  the 
gas  and  the  flame  was  increased,  and  he  tells  the  story 
of  how  time  and  time  again  he  would  breathe  it  and 
felt  exhilarated  and  lifted  up.  Now  you  know  when  a 
man  is  suffering  from  pneumonia  and  breathing  hard 
and  the  heart  pumping  away,  how  doctors  force  oxygen 
gas  in  and  try  to  carry  them  over  the  critical  stage. 
God  knew  when  He  made  the  world  we  could  not  live  on 
that  gas,  we  would  all  be  turning  somersaults  if  we  had 
nothing  but  that,  so  He  put  in  the  other  gas,  nitrogen, 
and  the  mixture  is  the  air.  That  is  roughly  the  story 
of  the  isolation  of  oxygen.  The  doctor  made  that  ex¬ 
periment  many  times  in  this  city. 

Those  were  great  men.  People  laughed  at  science 
but  you  cannot  do  it.  In  these  days  chemistry  is  run¬ 
ning  the  world.  It  is  dominating  everything.  It 
fought  the  last  war  and  all  warriors  of  the  future  will 
come  to  the  chemists  and  say,  “Give  us  means  to  get 
rid  of  the  enemy.”  Those  old  fathers  were  patriots. 
Robert  Hare  was  a  patriot.  James  Woodliouse  was  a 
patriot.  Adam  Seybert  was  a  patriot.  They  were  the 
men  that  made  the  nitre  that  was  used  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  gunpowder  in  the  war  of  1812.  Science  is  a 
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peculiar  mistress  and  chemistry  has,  of  course,  taken 
hold  of  many  men  who  loved  experimentation  and 
has  shown  to  them  things  that  are  worth  while.  I 
must  not  get  off  on  that  line.  I  come  back  again  and 
thank  you  once  more  for  the  attention  you  have  given 
me  this  evening  while  I  have  tried  to  introduce  a  few  of 
my  old  brothers  to  you,  but  do  not  forget  that  they 
were  Philadelphians  and  all  other  cities  must  take  their 
hats  off  to  Philadelphia. 

A  Member:  Did  you  ever  hear  or  know  of  Priest¬ 
ley’s  burning  glass? 

Dr.  Smith:  Yes,  it  is  up  at  Carlisle  in  Dickinson 
College. 

A  Member  :  I  thought  Thomas  Cooper  took  it  down. 

Dr.  Smith:  Thomas  Cooper  took  it  up.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  bought  it  from  Joseph  Priestley. 
Thomas  Cooper  was  out  visiting  Dr.  Priestley  when  he 
died  on  February  6th,  1804.  He  carried  many  of  his 
instruments  up  to  Carlisle.  I  have  been  after  Presi¬ 
dent  Morgan  and  tried  to  get  them.  I  believed  the 
only  place  for  the  Priestley  apparatus  was  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  but  he  will  not  believe,  not  yet. 
I  think  he  said  if  I  would  come  up  and  talk  in  the 
Chapel  he  would  give  me  a  little  something  or  other. 
He  has  given  me  a  letter.  Perhaps  if  I  go  to  visit 
him,  as  I  did  the  Misses  Priestley,  I  may  win  out. 
Doctor  Priestley  had  a  beautiful  seal  ring  which  fitted 
this  little  finger  of  mine.  I  put  it  on  and  walked 
up  and  down  the  parlor,  but  of  course,  there  came  a 
time  when  those  dear  ladies  were  expecting  all  the 
relics  that  they  laid  before  me  to  be  handed  back.  Of 
course,  I  waited  and  hoped  Miss  Jean  would  say,  ‘‘You 
may  keep  that  ring,”  but  she  did  not  say  anything, 
and  Miss  Anna  did  not  say  anything,  so  I  said,  “I  am 
awfully  sorry  but  this  fits  so  tightly  I  don’t  believe  I 
can  get  it  off,”  but  they  let  me  work  there,  put  my 
finger  in  my  mouth  and  do  all  the  things  we  do  to  get  a 
tight-fitting  ring  off,  and  at  last,  of  course,  it  came  off. 
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Chapter  II. 

OFFICIAL  RELATIONS  WITH  PENNSYLVANIA,  VIRGINIA  AND 

WITH  braddock’s  EXPEDITION,  1747-1756. 

Before  1755,  Indian  affairs  in  Pennsylvania  were 
controlled  by  the  Penn  Proprietors  and  by  the 
local  provincial  government.  The  former  negotiated 
treaties  for  the  purchase  of  Indian  land  claims  and 
paid  all  costs  thereof.  All  other  Indian  affairs  were 
controlled  by  the  Governor,  Council  and  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  large  amount  of  space  given  to 
Indian  affairs  in  the  official  records  shows  what  an 
important  part  they  played  in  the  life  of  the  people. 

For  the  regulation  of  the  Indian  trade,  the  Assembly 
passed  laws  to  secure  justice  for  the  Indian.  These 
required  traders  to  be  licensed  and  forbade  them  to 
carry  large  quantities  of  liquor  to  the  Indians.  These 
laws  could  not  be  enforced,  however.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  policies  were  initiated  and  carried  out  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  Council;  the  expenses  thereof  were  met  by 
the  Assembly.  After  1750,  when  such  expenses  were 
becoming  very  great,  the  Assembly  unsuccessfully 
tried  to  persuade  the  Proprietors  to  bear  a  fixed  ratio 
of  Indian  expenses.  It  argued  that  their  interests  and 
the  interests  of  the  province  were  constantly  being 
intermixed  at  many  Indian  treaties  and  that  cordial 
relations  with  the  Indians  aided  the  Proprietors  in  the 
sale  of  their  lands.1  Pennsylvania  never  delegated  its 
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powers  over  Indian  affairs  to  an  Indian  Agent  as  did 
New  York  and  South  Carolina.  Instead,  the  Governor 
and  Council,  for  each  particular  task  to  be  done, 
usually  employed  a  man  capable  of  carrying  on  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  Indians  and  paid  him  his  expenses 
and  for  his  time.  Conrad  Weiser  practically  had  a 
monopoly  of  this  work  before  1748;  after  1748,  when 
there  was  more  work  than  one  man  could  perform, 
William  Trent,  Andrew  Montour  and  Croghan  were 
often  employed.  These  four  men  were  also  employed 
at  times  by  Virginia  and  Maryland.  Weiser  recom¬ 
mended  Croghan  as  an  available  man  and  when  Weiser 
became  fully  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  the  Six 
Nations,  Croghan  was  relied  upon  to  conduct  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  Ohio  Indians. 

The  rapidly  increasing  importance  of  Pennsylvania’s 
Indian  affairs,  which  gave  rise  to  the  need  for  Cro¬ 
ghan ’s  services,  is  clearly  reflected  in  her  Indian  expen¬ 
ditures.  The  cost  to  Pennsylvania  of  her  Indian 
affairs  for  the  years  1748  to  1752  equaled  the  cost 
for  the  preceding  thirty  years.2  With  the  coming  of 
peace  in  1748,  Pennsylvania’s  Indian  expenditures 
instead  of  decreasing,  increased  several  hundred 
per  cent.  Evidently,  King  George’s  War  had  de¬ 
veloped  new  conditions  in  the  Indian  country  on  the 
upper  Ohio.  Before  1747  the  government  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  had  never  taken  cognizance  of  the  interests 
of  its  citizens  on  the  Ohio ;  most  of  its  officials  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  were  ignorant  of  conditions  beyond  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Neither  had  the  French  realized  before  1744 
the  serious  menace  to  them  of  having  the  trade  of  the 
Ohio  region  controlled  by  the  English.  The  Huron 
conspiracy  of  1747,  which  was  instigated  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  had  threatened  to  shake  the  foundations  of  French 
power  in  the  West.  The  French  were  convinced  that 
if  they  wished  to  maintain  their  hold  upon  the  western 
Indian  trade,  to  save  the  rich  Ohio  lands  for  their 
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settlers  and  to  keep  open  the  best  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  Canada  and  Louisiana,  they  must  give 
to  the  Indians  better  service  and  prices  in  trade  and 
must  use  force  to  drive  out  the  English  traders.3 

The  “ walking  purchase’ ’  of  1737  and  the  purchase 
of  1754  made  by  the  Penns,  the  advent  of  the  Ohio 
Company  of  Virginia  and  the  encroachment  of  squat¬ 
ters  on  the  Indians’  land  all  helped  to  cause  the  Ohio 
Indians  to  desert  the  English;  but  the  chief  cause  was 
the  aggressive  policy  of  the  French.  So  successful  was 
this  policy  that  while  the  conflict  in  the  West  during 
King  George’s  War  took  place  in  the  Maumee  Valley 
near  Detroit,  during  the  French  and  Indian  War  it  took 
place  east  of  the  forks  of  the  Ohio.  During  the  years 
1748  to  1754  both  the  English  and  French  time  after 
time  met  the  Ohio  Indians  in  council  and  gave  them 
large  presents.  The  French  and  English  councils  fre¬ 
quently  alternated.  Croghan  participated  in  at  least 
ten  such  councils.  The  struggle  for  the  Ohio  Valley 
instead  of  beginning  in  1754,  as  is  usually  stated,  really 
began  in  1747  and  the  first  phase  ended  in  1754  with 
the  French  policy  completely  successful. 

While  the  French  were  developing  their  policy,  Cro¬ 
ghan  had  begun  to  interest  the  colonial  officials  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  an  aggressive  Indian  policy  in  the  far  West. 
This  aimed  not  only  to  maintain  what  had  been  gained 
by  the  English  traders,  but  also  to  extend  the  sphere 
of  English  influence.  He  forwarded  to  Richard  Peters, 
Secretary  to  the  Provincial  Council,  a  letter  dated  May 
16, 1747,  purporting  to  come  from  three  Iroquois  chiefs 
near  Lake  Erie.  It  stated  that  they  had  “killed  five 
of  the  french  hard  by  this  fortt  which  is  Calld  Detroat 
and  wee  hope  in  a  Litle  Time  To  have  this  fortt  in  our 
posision.”4  They  sent  one  scalp  along  with  their  letter 
to  the  Governor  of  the  Quaker  province  and  asked  for 
some  powder  and  lead.  This  letter  is  in  Croghan ’s 
handwriting  and  on  the  same  kind  of  paper  that  he 
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used  at  this  time,  indicating  that  he  instigated  this 
attack  while  trading  along  Lake  Erie.  On  May  26, 
1747,  he  wrote  to  Peters :  “I  am  Just  return3  from  the 
Woods  and  has  brought  a  Letter  a  french  Scalp  and 
some  Wompom  for  the  Governer  from  a  part  of  the 
Six  Nations  Ingans  That  has  thire  Dweling  on  the 
borders  of  Lake  Arey.  .  .  .”5  He  added  that  these 
Indians  had  just  turned  against  the  French  and  joined 
the  English  and  that  it  was  a  fine  opportunity  to  gain 
further  allies  by  means  of  a  small  present.  This  he 
offered  to  transport  and  deliver  with  the  aid  of  his 
men. 

These  letters  were  read  before  the  Council  on  June  8, 
1747.  On  June  18  Governor  Thomas  in  a  message  to 
the  Assembly  sought  an  appropriation  for  a  present. 
The'  request  was  repeated  on  August  18  and  was 
granted,  but  the  Council  took  no  action.6  Croghan  tir¬ 
ing  of  the  summer’s  delay  wrote  to  Thomas  Lawrence, 
his  eastern  representative,  and  a  member  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  requesting  him  to  ascertain  whether  a  present  was 
to  be  sent ;  should  it  not  be  sent,  he  did  not  wish  to  send 
out  his  men  with  goods  because  the  new  English  allies 
would  probably  turn  to  the  French  again.7  Lawrence 
laid  this  letter  before  the  Council  which  then  authorized 
Shippen  and  Lawrence  to  furnish  a  present  valued  at 
£200.  This  was  to  be  taken  to  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie 
Indians  by  Croghan  who  was  to  be  paid  for  transport¬ 
ing  it.  Peters  was  directed  to  prepare  speeches  and 
to  procure  wampum  to  accompany  the  present,  but 
before  any  action  was  taken  Weiser  was  to  be  con¬ 
sulted.  Croghan ’s  business  relations  with  Peters  and 
Lawrence  doubtless  aided  his  project  which  was  favor¬ 
able  to  the  large  business  interests. 

This  action  was  taken  by  the  Council  with  many  mis¬ 
givings.  Up  to  this  time  gifts  to  the  Indians  had  been 
delivered  in  or  near  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster,  often 
in  the  presence  of  members  of  the  Council.  It  realized 
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GEORGE  CROGHAN  TO  SECRETARY  RICHARD  PETERS 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 

The  original  letter,  of  which  the  above  facsimile  is  a  reproduction  on  a  smaller 
scale,  is  the  earliest  document  written  by  Croghan  that  has  been  found.  It  Is 
preserved  in  the  Provincial  Papers  in  the  State  Library  at  Harrisburg. 
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its  absolute  dependence  upon  Indian  traders  for  the 
delivery  of  presents  in  the  distant  West,  for  they  alone 
had  the  necessary  knowledge  and  possessed  proper 
transport  facilities.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  the 
traders  selling  a  portion  of  the  goods  or  distributing 
them  to  favor  their  own  private  interests.  Weiser, 
however,  wrote  reassuringly:  “  ...  I  think  George 
Coughon  is  fit  to  perform  it.  I  always  took  him  for 
an  honest  man,  and  have  as  yet  no  Reason  to  think 
otherwys  of  him.”8  The  Penns  and  the  aged  Quaker, 
James  Logan,  who  had  advocated  establishing  a  fort 
on  Lake  Erie  as  early  as  1718,  supported  Croghan ’s 
policy  of  opening  official  relations  with  the  western 
Indians.  Finally  about  £40  was  spent  for  powder  and 
lead  to  be  sent  with  Croghan,  but  when  they  learned 
that  he  could  not  deliver  it  in  person  further  delays 
ensued.9 

A  new  factor  appeared,  perhaps  a  shrewd  move  due 
to  Croghan,  when  on  November  12,  1747,  ten  Iroquois 
from  the  Ohio  representing  five  hundred  warriors 
arrived  unexpectedly  in  Philadelphia.10  It  was  the 
first  official  visit  that  any  Ohio  Indians  had  ever  made 
to  Pennsylvania.  Before  meeting  them  in  conference, 
the  Council  consulted  Weiser  and  sought  the  advice  of 
James  Logan.  The  Indians  were  informed  that  Weiser 
would  return  with  them  as  far  as  John  Harris’  and 
there  present  them  with  goods  valued  at  £148,  7s.  6d. ; 
that  gifts  wou]d  be  sent  to  the  Lake  Erie  Indians  with 
Croghan;  and  that  in  the  spring,  Weiser  would  be  sent 
to  the  Ohio  with  a  large  present  for  all  the  Indian 
tribes.11  Palmer’s  message  to  the  Assembly  on  No¬ 
vember  26,  1747,  said  of  the  visit:  “This  is  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  Event  in  our  favour  which  ought  to  be  improv ’d 
to  the  greatest  Advantage.  From  the  Situation  of 
these  People  .  .  .  they  are  capable  of  doing  or  pre¬ 
venting  the  greatest  Mischiefs  .  .  .  .”  The  Assembly 
promised  the  necessary  funds,  but  urged  that  the  goods 
Vol.  xlvii. — 3 
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presented  ought  not  to  be  such  as  would  encourage 
war.12 

Croghan  undertook  to  find  men  and  horses  to  carry 
to  the  Ohio  the  present  which  Weiser  had  transferred 
to  the  ten  Iroquois  chiefs  at  Harris’  Ferry.13  Mean¬ 
while  Lawrence  and  Logan  supervised  the  expenditure 
of  more  than  £800  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  for 
the  larger  present  which  Weiser  was  to  deliver  the 
following  spring;  they  also  arranged  for  its  trans¬ 
portation  to  Croghan ’s.14  During  the  spring  of  1748 
Croghan  kept  twenty  pack-horses  and  several  men 
waiting  for  Weiser ’s  coming.  Several  factors,  how¬ 
ever,  delayed  Weiser.  Shikelemy,  the  Iroquois  chief 
who  looked  after  the  Susquehanna  tribes  and  who  was 
the  friend  of  Weiser,  refused  to  go  with  him  to  the 
Ohio.  He  was  jealous  of  any  direct  negotiations  with 
the  Ohio  Indians.  Weiser  was  also  delayed  because 
some  Iroquois  chiefs  were  coming  to  Philadelphia  for 
a  conference.15  The  chief  reason  for  the  delay,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  desire  to  await  the  action  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  Because  their  interests  were  also  in¬ 
volved,  expresses  had  been  sent  to  their  governors 
with  the  request  that  they  also  send  representatives 
and  presents  with  Weiser  and  Croghan.  The  Assembly 
of  Maryland  declined  to  participate,  but  Virginia  ap¬ 
propriated  £200  for  a  present.  This  was  transported 
to  the  Ohio  by  Croghan.  He  found  it  difficult  to  collect 
for  his  services.16 

To  explain  to  the  Indians  Weiser ’s  delay  and  to 
transport  the  goods  valued  at  £200  which  in  1747  had 
been  promised  to  the  Indians,  Croghan  was  dispatched 
to  the  Ohio  in  April,  1748.  He  met  the  Indians  in  con¬ 
ference  and  told  them  that  in  answer  to  their  com¬ 
plaints  concerning  the  sale  of  liquor,  the  Governor  had 
issued  a  proclamation  strictly  forbidding  under  severe 
penalties  all  traders  to  carry  any  liquor  into  the  Indian 
country.  It  authorized  the  Indians  to  report  any 
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traders  bringing  in  liquor  and  to  stave  the  casks  they 
brought.  This  seemed  to  please  the  Indians,  but  they 
requested  that  their  new  brothers  who  had  not  yet 
tasted  English  rum  and  who  would  be  very  glad  to 
taste  it,  be  given  some  by  the  traders.17  When  Croghan 
began  to  distribute  the  present,  he  soon  found  that  it 
was  not  large  enough  to  satisfy  the  fifteen  hundred 
Indians  and  so  added  goods  valued  at  £119  from  his 
own  private  stock.  To  this  sum  he  added  £50  for  trans¬ 
porting  them  and  £55,  5s.  for  transporting  the  pro¬ 
vincial  present  and  then  sent  a  bill  to  the  Council  for 
£224,  5s.  His  mission  in  the  end  cost  the  province 
£424,  5s.  instead  of  a  little  over  £200.18  Croghan  in 
later  years  did  not  hesitate  to  exceed  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner  his  instructions  and  powers.  He  had  the  initiative 
characteristic  of  the  frontier :  when  he  saw  a  need  for 
action,  he  proceeded  to  meet  it;  to  await  new  instruc¬ 
tions  was  not  feasible.  Because  of  this  trait  he  was 
more  efficient  but  less  trusted  as  an  Indian  agent. 

Croghan  was  probably  responsible  for  the  departure 
of  a  delegation  of  Shawnee  and  Miami  (Twightwee) 
Indians  from  the  Ohio  for  Lancaster  within  a  few 
weeks  after  he  had  distributed  the  present.  He,  him¬ 
self,  returned  home  about  the  same  time  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Lancaster  where  he  announced  the  coming 
of  the  Indians  and  stated  their  desires.19  Weiser, 
Montour,  Peters,  four  members  of  the  Council,  the 
magistrates  of  Lancaster  County,  Croghan  and  some 
other  local  inhabitants  met  with  the  fifty-five  Indians 
of  various  tribes  at  the  courthouse  in  Lancaster  from 
July  19  to  July  23,  1748.  At  this  treaty  the  Shawnee 
who  had  robbed  some  English  traders  were  again  re¬ 
ceived  as  allies.  The  Six  Nations  then  introduced  the 
Miami  who  were  received  as  English  allies.  They  were 
located  four  hundred  miles  further  west  than  the  dele¬ 
gation  which  had  visited  Philadelphia  the  preceding 
November.  They  hoped  to  influence  twelve  neighbor- 
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mg  tribes  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  English.  Croghan 
was  one  of  the  signers  of  this  treaty.20  After  it  was 
signed,  Weiser  accompanied  the  Indians  to  Croghan ’s 
home  where  they  remained  for  some  days.  Here  they 
were  given  some  of  the  provincial  goods  stored  there 
and  some  goods  which  Weiser  purchased  from  Croghan 
for  £62.  On  August  8,  1748,  Croghan  wrote  to  Peters : 
“  .  .  .  the  Ohio  Ingans  Sett  off  from  my  hous  Last 
week  very  well  Satisfyd  with  the  reception  they  re¬ 
ceived,  only  the  Sick  Man  remains  still  att  my  house 
till  his  back  is  well.”21  This  treaty  helped  to  widen 
the  horizon  of  the  colonial  leaders  living  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  increased  their  interest  in  the  far  West.22 

Shortly  after  this  treaty  Weiser,  Croghan  and  Mon¬ 
tour  left  Croghan ’s  on  their  mission  to  the  Ohio  In¬ 
dians.  The  Council  had  instructed  Weiser  to  study 
conditions  among  the  Ohio  Indians  and  to  secure  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  French.  Croghan  served  as  a  guide  to 
Weiser  and  also  furnished  twenty  packhorses  with 
drivers  to  transport  the  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia 
presents  valued  at  £500  and  £200  respectively.23  The 
mission  reached  the  Ohio  on  August  27,  1748,  and  made 
Croghan ’s  trading  house  at  Logstown  their  head¬ 
quarters.  During  the  next  few  weeks  Weiser  visited 
the  surrounding  villages.  Soon  twenty  English  traders 
and  a  large  number  of  Delaware,  Shawnee,  Iroquois 
and  Wyandot  Indians  gathered  at  Logstown.  Weiser 
met  each  tribe  separately  and  then  in  a  general  council 
he  announced  that  the  war  had  ended.  He  sought 
closer  relations  between  the  English  and  the  Indians, 
especially  in  regard  to  trade.  At  the  request  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Glen  of  South  Carolina,  inquiry  was  made  con¬ 
cerning  several  Carolinians  who  had  been  carried  off 
by  a  war  party  of  northern  Indians.  Among  the 
Senecas  was  found  one  prisoner  who  was  supplied  with 
clothing  by  Croghan  and  then  sent  to  Philadelphia. 
Some  traders  who  brought  liquor  to  sell  at  the  treaty 
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caused  much  trouble  until  some  of  their  kegs  were 
staved  by  Weiser  and  Croghan.  After  the  presents 
had  been  carefully  distributed,  Weiser  returned  to 
Croghan ’s  where  he  rested  and  awaited  his  baggage.24 

It  was  a  significant  incident  of  this  mission  that 
Benjamin  Franklin’s  son,  William,  then  a  youth  of 
nineteen,  accompanied  Croghan  and  Weiser.  This 
journey  was  probably  arranged  by  his  father  as  a  part 
of  William’s  education.  During  the  long  hours  spent 
on  the  trail  while  crossing  the  mountains  and  while 
sitting  before  the  camp  fires  in  the  evening,  Croghan 
doubtless  told  of  his  experiences  and  described  the 
country  to  the  youth.  William  Franklin  kept  a  journal 
of  his  trip  which  Lewis  Evans  used  in  making  his  map. 
William’s  father  sent  to  a  member  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  in  England  information  which  he  secured  from 
his  son’s  and  Weiser ’s  journals.  William’s  journey 
was  an  important  factor  in  arousing  in  both  the  Frank¬ 
lins  a  keen  and  vital  interest  in  the  future  great¬ 
ness  of  the  West.  In  later  years  this  led  to  their  active 
association  with  Croghan  in  projects  to  establish  new 
colonies  beyond  the  mountains.25 

The  events  of  the  year  1747-1748  clearly  presented 
to  the  colonial  officials  of  Pennsylvania  the  possibil¬ 
ities  of  developing  a  rich  Indian  trade  in  the  far  West. 
This  appealed  to  the  Quaker  as  well  as  to  the  Episco¬ 
palian  and  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian.  A  marked 
increase  in  the  export  of  furs  and  skins  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  followed.  The  expansion  of  the  Indian  trade  was 
closely  associated  with  the  policy  of  an  aggressive  de¬ 
fense  against  a  possible  attack  by  the  French  and 
Indians.  The  treaty  of  Logstown  in  1748  represents 
the  zenith  of  English  influence  in  the  Ohio  region  until 
after  1763.  In  1749  came  Celoron’s  expedition  and 
thereafter  the  English  were  on  the  defensive.  The 
unlicensed  English  traders  became  more  numerous  and 
carried  increasing  quantities  of  rum  to  the  Indians. 
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The  English  had  no  imperial  regulations  to  restrain 
their  traders.  Croghan  probably  felt  the  tide  turning 
when  he  wrote  on  July  3,  1749:  “  .  .  .  No  people 
Carries  on  the  Indians  Trade  in  So  Regular  a  manner 
as  the  French.  I  wish  with  all  My  hart  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  this  Province  wol’d  Take  Some  Method  to 
Regulate  the  Indian  Trade.  .  .  .”28 

The  English  were  further  handicapped  by  the  bitter 
rivalry  which  arose  at  this  time  between  the  traders 
from  Pennsylvania  and  those  from  Virginia  and  Mary¬ 
land.  The  latter,  supported  by  the  powerful  Ohio  Com¬ 
pany,  promised  the  Indians  cheaper  goods  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  take  away  much  of  the  trade  which  the  former 
had  long  monopolized.  The  Pennsylvanians  told  the 
Indians  that  the  roads  which  the  Virginians  were  build¬ 
ing  would  lay  them  open  to  attack  by  the  Catawbas  and 
that  the  Virginians  intended  to  take  all  their  lands. 
Croghan  and  his  partner,  William  Trent,  however,  fre¬ 
quently  served  Virginia  officially  during  the  years  1752 
to  1754.  These  leaders  were  too  shrewd  to  become 
openly  hostile  to  the  Ohio  Company.  The  plans  of  this 
company  made  it  easier  for  the  French  to  win  over 
the  Ohio  Indians,  for  as  Croghan  wrote:  “  .  .  .  the 
Indians  Dos  nott  Like  to  hear  of  there  Lands  being 
Setled  over  Allegany  Mountain.  ...”  Meanwhile, 
Weiser  was  suggesting  that  the  lands  beyond  the 
Kittatinny  Mountains  be  purchased  from  the  Indians, 
settlements  made  upon  them  and  a  wagon  road  opened 
to  the  Ohio  in  order  to  meet  the  prospective  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  Virginia  traders.  The  western  boundary 
dispute  between  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  began  at 
this  time.27 

From  now  on,  rumors  and  intelligence  of  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  French  became  frequent:  magazines  and 
stores  were  being  replenished  at  Detroit,  boats  were 
plying  on  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  and  several  hundred 
soldiers  and  Indian  allies  were  being  collected.  Such 
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intelligence  usually  came  first  to  Sir  William  Johnson. 
He  sent  it  to  Governor  Clinton,  who  in  turn  forwarded 
it  to  Governor  Hamilton.  Soon  Celoron  de  Blainville’s 
well-known  expedition  was  on  its  way  down  the  Ohio 
to  warn  the  English  traders  to  depart.  Celoron  dis¬ 
patched  official  letters  only  to  the  Governors  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Carolina.  So  hostile  were  the  Indians, 
even  to  his  large  force,  that  he  frequently  feared  an 
attack.  When  Governor  Hamilton  was  informed  that 
Celoron’s  army,  a  thousand  strong,  was  headed  for  the 
Ohio,  he  asked  Croghan  to  proceed  immediately  to  the 
Ohio  and  to  send  out  scouts  to  secure  intelligence  and 
to  warn  the  traders.  Croghan  sent  one  of  his  men  to 
Lake  Erie  with  instructions  for  Montour  to  investigate 
and  then  meet  him  at  Logstown.  Croghan,  himself, 
started  for  the  Ohio  and  planned  to  remain  if  neces¬ 
sary  to  aid  in  keeping  the  Indians  steady.  He  arrived 
at  Logstown  immediately  after  Celoron  had  left  and 
did  much  to  undo  what  harm  had  been  done.28 

These  warnings  of  danger  made  it  desirable  for 
Pennsylvania  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  her  own 
Indians.  Their  chief  cause  of  complaint  was  the  pres¬ 
sure  on  their  lands.  Settlers  had  crossed  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  in  such  numbers  that  Cumberland  County  had 
been  organized  in  1750.  Croghan  was  appointed  one 
of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  of  the  Common  Pleas 
of  the  new  county.29  His  chief  service  as  a  Justice  was 
in  connection  with  the  removal  of  squatters  from  the 
Indian  lands  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains  and  in  the 
Juniata  Valley  concerning  which  complaints  had  fre¬ 
quently  been  made  by  the  Iroquois.  They  stated  that 
the  magistrates,  who  had  been  sent  in  1742  to  remove 
the  squatters,  instead  of  doing  so  had  made  surveys 
for  themselves.30  In  1750  decisive  action  was  felt  to 
be  necessary.  Secretary  Peters,  Weiser,  a  deputy 
sheriff  and  six  Justices  of  the  new  county  attempted 
to  remove  the  squatters;  Croghan  participated  in  all 
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the  proceedings.  Two  trying  conferences  were  held 
at  his  home  with  the  incensed  Indians.31 

The  officials  made  trips  to  various  fertile  spots  north 
and  west  of  Croghan ’s.  Croghan  furnished  men  and 
horses  to  carry  provisions  and  supplies  for  which  he 
was  paid  £30  by  the  Proprietors.32  About  sixty  squat¬ 
ters  were  found.  The  original  intentions  were  to 
arrest,  convict,  tine  and  imprison  them,  hut  two  of  the 
first  five  arrested  fled  calling  back :  “You  may  take  our 
Land  and  Houses  and  do  what  you  please  with  them, 
.  .  .  but  we  will  not  be  carried  to  Gaol.”  A  third 
squatter  met  the  officials  with  a  loaded  gun.  To  pre¬ 
vent  the  squatters  from  fleeing  further  into  the  Indian 
country  or  uniting  to  resist  by  force,  a  new  method  of 
procedure  was  adopted.  Practically  all  the  squatters 
confessed  to  being  trespassers  and  gave  one  bond  to 
appear  in  court  and  another  bond,  five  times  as  large, 
to  remove  their  families,  cattle  and  goods.  Peters 
gave  money  to  some  of  the  poorer  squatters  with  large 
families.  Those  who  removed  were  never  prosecuted. 
Not  even  were  the  better  cabins  burned.  Such  a  de¬ 
struction  of  the  capital  of  frontier  society  would  have 
aroused  the  enmity  of  the  frontiersmen.  They  felt  that 
the  land  would  shortly  be  purchased  from  the  Indians 
and  in  that  case  a  cabin  with  a  plot  of  cleared  ground 
would  give  the  squatter  a  prior  lien  to  the  choicest 
lands.  Still,  an  outward  visible  sign  had  to  be  given 
to  appease  the  Indians.  After  great  deliberation  it 
was  decided  to  burn  some  cabins  after  the  occupant 
had  carried  out  his  goods.  Peters  reported  that  “the 
Cabbins  or  Log  Houses  which  we  burnt  were  of  no  con¬ 
siderable  Value,  being  such  as  the  Country  People 
erect  in  a  Day  or  two.  ...”  As  a  result,  the  west¬ 
ward  movement  of  settlers  was  checked  and  this  served 
to  diminish  temporarily  the  danger  of  Indian  hostil¬ 
ities.  Four  years  later,  the  Penns  bought  at  Albany 
the  claims  of  the  Iroquois  to  the  lands  in  question.33 
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During  the  summer  of  1750,  Johnson  had  sent  word 
to  Governor  Hamilton  that  the  French  were  planning 
a  second  expedition  to  the  Ohio.  Hamilton  imme¬ 
diately  asked  Croghan  and  Montour  to  proceed  to  the 
Ohio  and  invite  all  the  tribes  to  come  the  following 
spring  to  a  treaty  and  receive  a  large  present.  Cro¬ 
ghan  wrote  Hamilton  from  the  Ohio  on  November  16, 
1750,  that  Joncaire,  the  French  leader,  was  at  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Ohio  giving  out  presents  and  preparing 
to  build  a  fort;  that  traders  and  Indians  were  being 
robbed,  taken  prisoners  or  killed  by  both  sides;  that 
war  was  expected  by  the  English  traders;  and  that 
there  was  general  alarm  among  all  the  Indian  tribes 
who  felt  the  need  of  an  English  fort  on  the  Ohio.  This 
letter  Hamilton  sent  to  the  Assembly  saying  in  his 
message  that  “it  contains  several  matters  worthy  of 
your  greatest  Attention.”34 

Croghan  had  also  been  entrusted  with  a  small  pres¬ 
ent  for  the  Miami,  who  had  been  bribed  and  threatened 
by  Celoron  and  whose  exposed  position  caused  them 
to  desire  closer  relations  with  the  English.  Croghan, 
therefore,  continued  his  journey  westward  during  the 
midwinter.  Christopher  Gist,  who  had  been  to  Logs- 
town  to  invite  the  Indians  to  a  treaty  with  Virginia, 
was  glad  to  accompany  Croghan  part  of  the  way  for 
safety.  Croghan ’s  acknowledged  leadership  in  the 
West  was  strikingly  shown  on  this  journey.  At  the 
Indian  villages  he  received  reports  from  traders  and 
Indians;  sometimes  they  told  of  the  capture  of  some 
of  his  own  men.  When  reports  of  the  capture  of  sev¬ 
eral  English  traders  came  to  him  at  the  Muskingum 
villages,  he  sent  out  Indian  runners  to  summon  the 
neighboring  traders  and  chiefs  for  a  council.  When 
it  met  Croghan  cautioned  the  Indians  to  keep  their 
young  warriors  at  home  till  spring  and  pledged  them 
anew  to  the  English  cause.  English  traders  sent  to  him 
three  French  deserters  to  save  them  from  the  Indians. 
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After  Croghan  had  arrived  at  Pickawillani  and  de¬ 
livered  the  goods  to  the  Miami,  four  French  emissaries 
came  with  presents  to  urge  the  Miami  to  trade  with 
the  French.  The  French  and  English  colors  were  both 
raised  in  the  council  chamber  and  both  sides  were  given 
a  hearing,  but  Croghan  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
French  colors  lowered.35 

While  the  Philadelphia  officials  were  beginning  to 
establish  friendly  relations  with  Indian  tribes  as  far 
west  as  the  Wabash,  Croghan  was  cultivating  relations 
with  tribes  beyond  the  Wabash  towards  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.  However,  he  could  not  carry  official  support 
with  him  into  this  distant  region.  In  February,  1751, 
while  he  was  at  Pickawillani,  chiefs  of  the  Piankashaw 
and  Wea  (Wawioughtanes)  Indians,  two  tribes  living 
west  of  the  Wabash  River,  came  to  him  and  requested 
to  be  received  as  English  allies.  A  treaty  was  drawn 
up  and  signed  by  Croghan,  Montour,  Gist  and  three 
other  traders.  Croghan  assumed  the  authority  to  pre¬ 
sent  these  Indians  with  goods  to  the  amount  of  £100. 
These  probably  came  out  of  his  private  storehouse  at 
Pickawillani,  but  he  presented  them  in  the  name  of 
Pennsylvania  and  upon  his  return  he  presented  his  bill 
for  them  to  the  Council.  Governor  Hamilton  sent  the 
treaty,  Croghan ’s  reports  and  his  hill  to  the  Assembly, 
but  the  Assembly  repudiated  the  treaty  and  requested 
the  Governor  to  be  careful  to  select  Indian  agents  who 
could  be  trusted  not  to  exceed  their  instructions.36  The 
treaty  was  not  without  effect,  however,  nor  did  Cro¬ 
ghan  lose  on  his  investment.  During  the  next  year, 
the  Piankashaw  killed  five  Frenchmen  near  Lake  Erie, 
and  two  Frenchmen  and  two  slaves  near  Vincennes; 
thirty-three  of  their  warriors  appeared  at  Kaskaskia 
in  a  conspiracy  with  the  Illinois  to  destroy  the  French 
villages  on  the  Mississippi.  Vaudreuil  reported  home 
that  the  Piankashaw  favored  the  English  and  helped 
to  seduce  other  tribes  from  the  French.  The  French 
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finally  imprisoned  their  chief.  Croghan  was  probably 
reimbursed  by  his  profits  from  the  increased  trade.  In 
1765,  during  the  critical  days  after  Croghan  had  been 
attacked,  tomahawked  and  then  taken  prisoner  to  the 
Piankashaw  country,  his  old  acquaintances  among  that 
tribe  befriended  him.37 

When  Croghan  returned  to  Philadelphia  about  May 
1,  1751,  he  found  Hamilton  exerting  all  his  influence  to 
induce  the  Assembly  to  follow  an  aggressive  Indian 
policy  and  to  induce  New  York,  Maryland  and  Virginia 
to  participate  in  sending  a  gift  to  the  Ohio  Indians. 
The  governors  of  these  provinces  desired  to  cooperate, 
but  their  assemblies  declined  to  act.  Virginia  finally 
did  provide  a  present,  but  it  was  to  be  delivered  sep¬ 
arately  and  in  the  interests  of  the  Ohio  Company.38 

The  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  provided  a  present 
valued  at  £700.  Weiser  arranged  for  its  transporta¬ 
tion  to  the  Ohio  and  to  accompany  it,  he  prepared 
speeches  which  he  planned  to  deliver  in  person.  When 
it  became  necessary  to  send  him  to  Albany  to  meet  the 
Iroquois,  he  recommended  that  Croghan  and  Montour 
be  given  charge  of  the  Ohio  mission,  stating  that  “If 
Mr.  Croghan ’s  Integrity  is  questioned  some  of  the 
Traders  at  Ohio  might  be  required  to  be  present  and 
see  the  Goods  delivered  Article  for  Article.  ...  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  will  do  all  in  his  Power  to  Act  According  to 
your  Honour’s  Commands  and  leave  no  room  of  Sus¬ 
picion.  ...  ”39 

His  recommendation  was  followed  and  on  May  18, 
1751,  Croghan,  Montour  and  ten  other  English  traders 
arrived  at  Logstown  where  a  large  number  of  Indians 
had  assembled.  They  welcomed  Croghan ’s  party  by 
firing  their  guns  and  hoisting  the  English  colors.  Two 
days  later  Joncaire  and  a  French  party  including  forty 
Iroquois  also  arrived  at  Logstown.  Joncaire  asked  for 
a  reply  to  Celoron’s  demand  that  the  Indians  send  the 
English  traders  away.  Croghan  faced  him  in  open 
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council  with  the  Indians  and  adroitly  ontmanenvered 
the  astute  Frenchman  so  that  the  Indians  refused  to 
comply  with  the  French  demands.  He  left  with  Cro- 
glian  a  letter  for  Governor  Hamilton  which  stated  the 
French  claims  and  demands;  Croglian  received  it  and 
brought  it  to  Hamilton  for  which  he  was  severely  criti¬ 
cised  by  the  Assembly.  Croghan  delivered  separate 
speeches  to  the  Delawares,  Shawnee,  Wyandots,  Miami 
and  Six  Nations.  The  domination  of  the  Six  Nations 
over  the  Ohio  tribes  is  well  shown  in  this  council.  It 
was  an  Iroquois  chief  who  answered  Joncaire.  Cro¬ 
ghan  conferred  privately  with  their  chiefs  before  he 
acted  and  he  mentioned  them  in  every  speech.  They 
also  helped  him  to  distribute  the  presents.40 

The  most  significant  phase  of  Croghan ’s  mission 
concerned  the  erection  of  a  fort  at  the  forks  of  the 
Ohio.  When  the  Penns  in  England  heard  of  the  French 
aggression  they  became  alarmed  lest  they  lose  their 
western  lands  and  at  once  consulted  the  Duke  of  Bed¬ 
ford  and  Lord  Halifax.  They  wrote  Hamilton  offering 
to  contribute  £400  towards  the  erection  of  a  fort  and 
£100  annually  for  its  upkeep  and  suggested  that  the 
“command  of  this  might  be  given  to  the  principal  In¬ 
dian  Trader,  and  be  obliged  to  keep  Four  or  Six  Men 
at  it  who  might  serve  him  in  it ;  and  the  House  be  his 
Magazine  for  Goods.”  Croghan  was  doubtless  en¬ 
thused  by  the  possibility  of  attaining  a  position  similar 
to  that  of  Byrd  and  Wood  in  Virginia,  Johnson  in  New 
York,  or  of  a  French  seigneur.  Because  the  Quaker 
leaders  of  the  Assembly  were  extremely  adverse  to  the 
erection  of  a  fort,  Hamilton  instructed  Croghan  to  take 
it  up  privately  with  the  Indian  chiefs  only.  They,  how¬ 
ever,  replied  in  open  council:  “We  expect  that  you 
our  Brother  will  build  a  strong  House  on  the  Biver 
Ohio,  that  if  we  should  be  obliged  to  engage  in  a  War 
that  we  should  have  a  Place  to  secure  our  Wives  and 
Children,  likewise  to  secure  our  Brothers  that  come  to 
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trade  with  ns,  for  without  onr  Brothers  supply  us  with 
Goods  we  cannot  live.”  After  Croghan ’s  return 
Hamilton  placed  the  Quaker  Assembly  in  an  uncom¬ 
fortable  position  by  recommending  to  it  the  erection 
of  such  a  fort.  The  Assembly  took  testimony  to  prove 
that  the  forks  of  the  Ohio  were  outside  the  limits  of 
Pennsylvania  and  it  proceeded  to  investigate  the  nature 
of  Croghan ’s  instructions  and  his  conduct.  Weiser 
denied  any  knowledge  of  instructions  relating  to  a  fort 
and  Hamilton  denied  giving  any,  though  both  were 
concerned  therewith.  The  Assembly  finally  paid  Cro¬ 
ghan ’s  bills,  but  its  message  to  the  Governor  insinuated 
that  Croghan  had  inserted  the  Indian’s  request  for  a 
fort  in  his  journal  and  stated  that  he  either  misunder¬ 
stood  or  misrepresented  both  the  request  of  the  In¬ 
dians  and  the  danger  from  the  French.  In  spite  of 
such  treatment,  Croghan  continued  to  use  every  means 
in  his  power  to  strengthen  the  Indians  in  their  friend¬ 
ship  for  the  English.41 

The  neglect  of  Pennsylvania  to  erect  a  fort  on  the 
Ohio  helped  to  alienate  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee 
Indians  from  the  English,  for  though  they  now  turned 
to  Virginia  and  repeated  their  request  at  the  treaty  at 
Logstown  in  1752  and  again  at  Winchester  in  1753,  by 
the  time  Virginia  acted  it  was  too  late.  After  1751  the 
leading  role  in  the  English  defensive  against  the 
French  aggression  passed  from  Pennsylvania  to  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Had  the  Assembly  been  in  harmony  with  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Croghan,  not  Washington,  would  probably  have 
been  sent  to  warn  the  French  to  leave  Venango  and 
Le  Boeuf.  Though  these  forts  were  on  Pennsylvania 
soil,  Hamilton  did  not  act,  for  he  knew  that  his  Quaker 
Assembly  would  not  support  him  with  force  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Instead  he  could  only  encourage  Virginia  to  act 
and  ask  that  she  respect  the  Penn’s  title  to  the  land 
east  and  southeast  of  the  forks.  To  Governor  Clinton 
he  wrote  prophetically:  “  ...  I  have  little  reason 
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to  expect  they  will  ever  act  a  proper  part  in  Indian 
affairs,  untill  either  some  notable  calamity  befall  our 
back  inhabitants,  or  till  they  have  such  injunctions  laid 
upon  them  from  home  as  they  will  not  venture  to  dis¬ 
obey.  ’  ’42 

Virginia  took  advantage  of  her  opportunity.  Gist 
and  Nemacolin  blazed  a  path  to  the  Ohio  for  the  Ohio 
Company  and  presents  were  provided  for  a  treaty  with 
the  Ohio  Indians  at  Logstown  in  June,  1752.  Croghan 
was  present  and  aided  the  Virginians.  Their  task  was 
a  difficult  one  because  the  Pennsylvania  traders  had 
prejudiced  the  Indians  against  them  and  because  they 
asked  the  Indians  to  give  up  their  claims  to  the  land 
desired  by  the  Ohio  Company.  Permission  to  erect 
two  forts  and  to  make  some  settlements  was  finally 
granted  and  the  Indians  agreed  to  cooperate  in  de¬ 
veloping  trade.  After  the  treaty  the  Virginia  com¬ 
missioners  sent  Trent  to  Pickawillani  with  gifts  for 
the  Piankashaw.43 

Jonquiere,  who  until  this  time  had  been  Governor  of 
Canada,  had  carefully  refrained  from  using  force  to 
secure  the  Ohio  country  and  had  thereby  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  home  government.  The  new  gover¬ 
nor,  Du  Quesne,  was  under  instructions  to  drive  out 
the  English  traders,  seize  their  goods  and  destroy  their 
posts.44  The  French  regarded  Croghan  in  particular 
as  an  obstacle  to  their  plans.  They  spoke  of  him  as 
“sieur  George  Crocqueu  Negociant”,  “  grand-inter- 
prete  Anglois  pour  les  Sauvages”  and  ‘ ‘ interprete- 
general.”  They  offered  one  thousand  dollars  for  the 
scalps  of  Croghan  and  James  Lowrey  “imagining  if 
they  were  taken  off  as  they  had  great  Influence  with 
the  Ohio  Indians  they  Could  easily  gain  over  those 
Indians  to  them.”  So  safe  did  Croghan  feel  among 
the  Indians  that  when  he  met  the  Shawnee  in  council 
at  Lower  Shawnee  Town  on  January  30, 1750,  he  boldly 
told  them  of  the  French  offer.45 
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The  first  important  open  attack  by  the  French  was 
made  on  Pickawillani  on  June  21,  1752,  and  caused 
great  excitement  in  the  Ohio  region.  News  of  their 
intentions  had  been  secured  by  Johnson  and  sent  to 
Hamilton  as  early  as  August,  1751.  Charles  Langlade 
with  two  hundred  and  forty  French  and  Indians 
marched  from  Detroit  and  surprised  Pickawillani. 
About  thirty,  including  one  English  trader,  were  killed 
in  the  attack.  Five  traders  were  taken  prisoners  and 
their  goods  valued  at  £3000  were  taken.  Of  these  goods 
about  one  third  belonged  to  Croghan.  La  Demoiselle, 
the  chief  of  the  village  who  from  his  great  friendship 
for  the  English  was  called  ‘‘Old  Briton,”  was  boiled 
and  eaten.  News  of  the  attack  was  hurried  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  by  special  express,  but  Pennsylvania  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  were  not  ready  to  aid  the  Indians  in  a  reprisal. 
Virginia,  however,  did  send  Trent  to  the  Ohio  in  the 
summer  of  1753  with  a  present  of  powder,  lead,  guns 
and  blankets.  Du  Quesne  wrote  home:  “I  trust  that 
this  blow,  added  to  the  complete  pillage  suffered  by 
the  English  on  this  occasion,  will  discourage  them  from 
trading  on  our  lands.”46 

From  this  time  forth,  Croghan  and  his  associates 
were  compelled  to  cease  trading  in  the  more  distant 
regions.  He  must  have  viewed  with  growing  dismay 
the  rapid  crumbling  away,  as  the  French  advanced 
eastwards,  of  the  business  which  it  had  taken  ten  years 
of  his  life  to  build  up.  His  partner,  Trent,  wrote  to 
Governor  Hamilton:  “I  am  much  surprised  at  the 
several  Governments  to  suffer  us  dryly  to  be  robed  and 
Murdered  without  putting  it  in  our  power  to  do  our¬ 
selves  Justice  since  they  don’t  think  us  worthy  [of] 
their  protection.”47 

In  May,  1753,  Johnson  was  again  sending  intelligence 
to  Hamilton  of  a  large  French  expedition  headed  for 
the  Ohio  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  forts  and  expelling 
the  English.  Expresses  were  at  once  sent  by  Hamilton 
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to  the  governors  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  and  the 
traders  on  the  Ohio  were  warned  by  two  messengers. 
These  brought  to  Croghan  copies  of  all  the  papers  sent 
by  Johnson.  Before  this  message  was  received,  Trent 
had  written  to  Hamilton  that  the  French  attacks  on 
traders  near  Lake  Erie,  along  the  Great  Miami  and  in 
Kentucky  had  caused  Croghan  to  return  through  the 
woods  with  some  Indians  and  whites  and  that  the  rest 
of  the  traders  were  coming  up  the  Ohio  in  a  body. 
Trent  was  preparing  to  go  to  the  Ohio  with  provisions 
for  their  aid.  He  added:  “the  Indians  are  in  such 
confusion  that  there  is  no  knowing  who  to  trust.  I 
expect  they  will  all  join  the  French  except  the  Dela¬ 
wares,  as  they  expect  no  assistance  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish.”48 

On  May  7,  1753,  while  these  refugees  were  gathered 
at  Croghan  and  Trent’s  storehouse  at  the  mouth  of 
Pine  Creek,  the  Indians  were  thrown  into  consterna¬ 
tion  by  a  message  sent  down  from  Venango  by  the 
trader  John  Fraser.  It  stated  that  the  French 
were  coming  with  eight  brass  cannon,  ammunition  and 
stores.  On  May  8,  two  Iroquois  runners  from  Onon- 
dago  brought  similar  intelligence.  On  May  12,  John 
Harris  arrived  with  Hamilton’s  warning.  In  this 
crisis  the  entire  party  looked  to  Croghan  as  a  leader. 
The  Indians  were  called  into  council  and  asked  what 
their  attitude  was  going  to  be.  The  distracted  red  men 
after  anxious  deliberation  announced  that  they  would 
receive  the  French  as  friends  or  as  enemies  depending 
upon  their  attitude,  but  that  the  English  would  be  safe 
as  long  as  they  themselves  were  safe.  Croghan ’s  part¬ 
ners,  Teaffe  and  Callender,  with  the  two  messengers 
that  had  been  sent  out  by  Hamilton  returned  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  May  30  to  report  in  person.  The  next  day 
the  Assembly  appropriated  £200  for  a  condolence  pres¬ 
ent  to  the  Twiglitwees  and  £600  for  “the  Necessities  of 
Life”  (guns  and  ammunition)  for  the  other  Ohio  In¬ 
dians.49 
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Virginia  also  provided  gifts  for  the  Ohio  tribes.  A 
deputation  of  about  one  hundred  Indians  came  to  Win¬ 
chester  in  September,  1753,  to  confer  with  Virginia. 
Croghan  was  present  to  assist  the  Virginia  commis¬ 
sioner,  William  Fairfax.  The  Virginians  were  placed 
in  a  dilemma  when  it  came  to  giving  out  the  goods  which 
consisted  chiefly  of  guns  and  ammunition :  they  feared 
to  give  it  out  liberally  lest  the  Indians  use  it  later  to 
attack  the  Virginia  frontier;  but  if  they  did  not  do  so, 
the  Indians  could  make  no  defense  and  moreover  would 
be  offended  and  turn  to  the  French.  The  Indians 
finally  were  given  a  small  portion  of  the  goods  and 
informed  that  the  rest  would  be  distributed  later  by 
Trent,  Grist  and  Montour.50 

The  Indians  then  went  to  Carlisle  to  receive  the 
present  which  Pennsylvania  had  provided  for  them. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Peters,  and  Isaac  Norris,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  had  been  appointed  com¬ 
missioners  to  meet  them  and  Croghan  was  present  to 
give  advice.  The  Indians  requested  that  no  settlements 
be  made  beyond  the  mountains,  that  all  trade  in  the 
Ohio  region  be  confined  to  three  posts,  that  prices  be 
reduced,  that  less  liquor  be  brought  by  the  traders 
and  that  future  councils  be  held  at  Croghan ’s  house 
at  Aughwick.  The  commissioners,  facing  the  same 
dilemma  as  had  confronted  the  Virginians,  informed 
the  Indians  that  the  goods  for  the  present  would  be 
kept  at  their  good  friend  George  Croghan ’s  who  would 
give  them  out  on  the  Governor’s  orders.  Such  a  policy 
did  not  send  the  Indians  home  well  satisfied.51 

Meanwhile,  the  French  had  established  forts  at 
Presque  Isle,  Le  Boeuf  and  Venango.  In  a  message 
to  the  Assembly,  February  1,  1754,  Governor  Hamilton 
said:  “  ...  so  alarming  an  Occasion  has  not  oc¬ 
curred  since  the  first  Settlement  of  the  Province,  nor 
any  one  thing  happen’d  that  so  much  deserves  your 
serious  Attention.”  Finally  all  the  governors,  after 
Vol.  xlvii. — 4 
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months  of  waiting,  received  instructions  from  England 
to  protest  formally  and  then,  if  necessary,  take  mili¬ 
tary  action  should  the  French  invade  English  territory. 
Governor  Dinwiddie  now  sent  Washington  on  his 
famous  mission  to  Le  Boeuf  and  prepared  for  active 
military  operations.52 

The  Ohio  Company  materially  aided  his  plans.  It 
had  employed  Trent  to  engage  laborers  and  erect  a 
strong  storehouse  on  the  Monongahela  and  another  at 
the  forks  of  the  Ohio.  In  January,  1754,  Dinwiddie 
gave  Trent  a  captain’s  commission.  John  Fraser,  the 
Indian  trader,  was  made  lieutenant  and  Edward  Ward, 
Croghan ’s  half-brother,  was  made  ensign;  Colonel  Fry 
and  Major  Washington  were  their  superior  officers. 
Enlistment  was  encouraged  by  promising  each  soldier 
a  land  grant  near  the  forks  of  the  Ohio.  Trent  was 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  provisions  and  when  his 
men  had  no  food  left  except  Indian  corn,  he,  himself, 
started  east  to  secure  supplies.  Croghan  had  antici¬ 
pated  this  demand  and  found  employment  for  his  idle 
packhorses  and  men  by  contracting  with  the  Ohio  Com¬ 
pany  to  furnish  provisions  valued  at  £500  from  the 
back  country  of  Pennsylvania.  Half  of  these  were  on 
the  way  to  the  Ohio  when  on  April  17,  1754,  Con- 
trecoeur  with  a  force  of  five  hundred  men  appeared 
before  the  half-finished  fort  and  demanded  its  sur¬ 
render.  The  fort  at  the  time  had  but  forty-one  men, 
no  cannon  and  but  few  provisions  and  was  commanded 
by  Ward.  He  was  permitted  to  march  off  with  the 
honors  of  war  carrying  with  him  even  his  tools.53 

Croghan  had  been  on  the  Ohio  with  these  old  asso¬ 
ciates  of  his  early  in  the  year.  He  wrote  Hamilton  on 
February  3,  1754,  that  Trent  had  just  arrived  with 
Indian  presents  and  with  tools  and  workmen  to  begin 
a  fort.  Croghan  tarried  to  help  deliver  the  presents 
because  Trent  could  not  speak  the  Indian  language. 
The  building  of  the  fort  pleased  the  Indians  and  put 
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them  in  high  spirits.54  Croghan  happened  to  be  on  the 
Ohio  at  this  time  because  Hamilton  had  sent  Croghan, 
Andrew  Montour  and  John  Patten,  to  hold  a  council 
at  Logstown  and  encourage  the  Indians.  They  were 
to  present  them  with  guns  and  ammunition  for  defense 
against  the  French,  to  secure  intelligence,  to  investi¬ 
gate  Lewis  Montour’s  treaty  and  to  return  two  Shaw¬ 
nee  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  South  Carolina 
while  with  a  northern  war  party.  Croghan  arrived  at 
the  Ohio  shortly  after  Washington  had  passed  by  on 
his  return  from  Le  Boeuf.  Croghan  included  a  concise 
summary  of  this  mission  in  his  report  to  Hamilton. 
He  also  reported  that  the  Miami  had  become  allies  of 
the  French  and  that  a  large  party  of  French  and  In¬ 
dians  was  coming  up  the  Ohio  to  cooperate  with  the 
force  which  was  moving  south  from  Lake  Erie;  that 
when  he  had  asked  the  Indians  about  the  clause  in  Lewis 
Montour’s  treaty  by  which  they  ceded  all  their  lands 
east  of  the  Ohio  to  the  traders  in  return  for  cancelling 
their  debts,  they  replied  that  this  clause  must  have  been 
added  by  the  traders  who  wrote  the  treaty,  for  they 
knew  nothing  of  it. 

This  council  at  Logstown  was  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  which  Croghan  had  conducted.  When  Croghan, 
Montour  and  Patten  arrived  they  found  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  Indians  were  drunk  and  the 
drinking  continued  so  that  ten  days  elapsed  before 
they  could  open  a  council.  Moreover,  the  attitude  of 
the  Indians  had  so  changed  that  they  saluted  Cro¬ 
ghan  and  his  party  by  informing  them  that  they  were 
prisoners.  They  saved  themselves  by  announcing  that 
they  had  come  to  restore  two  Shawnee  prisoners.  The 
day  after  Croghan  had  arrived,  five  French  canoes  with 
two  officers,  fifteen  soldiers  and  some  Iroquois  arrived 
from  Venango.  When  Patten  walked  by  their  tents 
he  was  taken  prisoner  and  released  only  after  Croghan 
and  Montour  had  gone  to  the  French  officers  and  de- 
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manded  it.  The  threats  of  the  Ohio  Indians  caused 
the  French  to  go  down  the  Ohio,  bnt  they  returned  and 
on  January  26,  they  met  the  Indians  in  council,  asked 
them  to  drive  out  the  English  and  gave  them  a  present. 
The  next  day  Croghan  met  the  same  Indians  and  also 
made  them  a  gift.55 

The  English  were  losing  the  support  of  the  Indians 
principally  because  they  did  not  erect  forts  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  defense.  When  the  Quaker  Assembly  was 
once  more  urged  to  follow  such  a  policy  it  again  claimed 
that  the  forks  of  the  Ohio  were  not  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  their  province.  This  led  Croghan  to  write : 
“I  Wish  with  all  My  hart  Some  gentelmen  who  is  an 
Artist  in  Philadelphia,  and  whos  Acount  wold  be  De¬ 
pended  on,  wliould  have  the  Curiosety  to  take  a  Jour- 
nay  in  those  parts,  whos  Return,  I  Dear  Say,  wold  give 
A  Ginrel  Satisfaction  to  the  whole  Province.”56  The 
Assembly  now  began  to  scrutinize  the  bills  which  Cro¬ 
ghan  sent  in  and  struck  out  £50  from  one  and  £30  from 
another.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  complained  that 
during  the  past  years  when  he  was  engaged  in  official 
business,  sometimes  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  he  had  never 
been  paid  a  farthing  for  his  time,  but  only  for  the  hire 
of  his  packhorses  and  men ;  yet  for  the  mission  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1754,  Patten  was  paid  £50  while  Croghan  received 
no  pay  though  he  had  served  longer  than  Patten.57 
This  attitude  of  the  Assembly  helped  to  cause  Croghan 
to  leave  for  Virginia.  Here  the  military  operations  of 
Washington  were  to  give  him  new  fields  of  opportunity 
to  serve  against  his  old  rivals  and  enemies. 
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Allies  have  Twenty  Towns,  and  that  they  count  one  thousand  fighting 
Men;  that  it  is  a  plain  Country  and  of  a  rich  Soil  abounding  with 
Game.  The  principal  Deputy  of  the  Twightwees  laid  down  with  Chalk 
the  Courses  of  the  Mississippi,  of  Ouabache,  and  of  Ohio,  marking  the 
Situation  of  their  own  Towns,  of  Lake  Erie,  and  of  two  Forts  that 
the  French  have  on  the  Mississippi,  whereby  it  is  Manifest  that  if  these 
Indians  and  their  Allies  prove  faithful  to  the  English,  the  French 
will  be  deprived  of  the  most  convenient  and  nearest  communication 
with  their  Forts  on  the  Mississippi,  the  ready  Road  lying  thro’  their 
Nations,  and  that  there  will  be  nothing  to  interrupt  an  Intercourse 
between  this  Province  and  that  great  River.”  Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  5  :  315; 
Pres,  and  Council  to  the  Proprietors,  July  30,  1748,  ibid,  322;  Palmer’s 
Message  to  the  Assembly,  Aug.  24,  1748,  ibid,  330. 
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23  Instructions  to  Weiser,  June  23,  1748,  Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  5  :  290-293, 
304. 

24Weiser’s  Journal,  Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  5:348-358.  Another  version 
of  this  Journal  is  found  in  the  Collections  of  the  Hist.  Soc.  of  Penna., 
Vol.  I.  Both  versions  are  used  for  the  Journal  as  printed  in  Thwaites: 
Early  Western  Travels,  Vol.  I.  Pa.  Arch.,  2  :  13,  17 ;  Pa.  Col  Rec., 
5:303-305,  353. 

10  Weiser  to  Peters,  July  17,  1748,  Pa.  Arch.,  2  :  10;  Weiser  to  Peters, 
Aug.  15,  1748,  ibid,  15;  B.  Franklin  to  Collinson,  Oct.  18,  1748,  Writ¬ 
ings  (Smyth  ed.),  2:365;  Evans,  Lewis:  Analysis  of  a  General  Map, 
etc.,  10.  A  search  was  made  for  Franklin’s  Journal,  but  in  vain.  It 
would  be  a  valuable  document  could  it  be  found. 

“Minutes  of  the  Treaty  of  Logstown,  1752,  Va.  Mag.  of  Hist,  and 
Biog.,  13  :  166;  Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  5  :  684;  Croghan  to  Peters,  July  3,  1749, 
Pa.  Arch.,  2  :  31;  Croghan’s  Transactions  with  the  Indians,  1748-1756, 
Penn  MSS.,  Indian  Affairs,  1  :  51-52.  A  copy  of  this  document  is  also 
found  in  the  Du  Simitiere  Coll.  (Bidgway  Lib.,  Phila.)  ;  it  is  printed 
in  the  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  7  :  267  ff,  in  the  Pa.  Arch.,  2nd  ser.,  6  :  516  ff 
and  in  Thwaites:  Early  Western  Travels,  1  :  88  ff.  Johnson  sent  a  copy 
to  the  Board  of  Trade. — N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  7 :229. 

27  Pa.  Arch.,  2:31,  59;  Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  5:423,  424,  440;  Dinwiddie 

to  Hamilton,  May  21,  1753,  ibid,  631;  Croghan  to  -  ,  July  3, 

1749,  Prov.  Pap.,  10  :  62;  Weiser’s  Corresp.,  1  :  19. 

28  Cffioron’s  Journal,  Wis.  Hist.  Coll.,  18:36ff;  Parkman,  Francis :  Mont¬ 
calm  and  Wolfe,  1:36-63;  Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  5:425,  387;  Pa.  Arch.,  2:45; 
ibid,  2nd  ser.,  6  :  66;  Croghan  to  Peters,  July  3,  1749,  Prov  Pap.,  10  :  62. 

20  Stat.  at  Large  of  Pa.,  5  :  87-94;  Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  5  :  408,  436,  529; 
Croghan  to  Peters,  July  3,  1749.  Prov.  Pap.  10  :  63. 

80  Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  4  :  570,  648;  ibid,  5  :  389,  394,  399,  401;  Pa.  Arch., 
2  :  15. 

81  The  Minutes  are  found  in  the  Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  5  :  431-438. 

82  Penn.  MSS.,  Accounts,  1  :  84;  Penn-Physick  MSS.,  1:  25.  Croghan 
was  also  asked  to  stop  the  building  of  a  house  on  a  proprietary  manor, 
ibid,  5:10. 

33  Justice  Smith  to  Gov.  Hamilton,  July  25,  1750,  Pa.  Col.  Rec., 
5  :  452;  Official  Report  of  Peters  to  Gov.  Hamilton,  July  2,  1750,  ibid, 
5:440-449;  Thomson,  Chas. :  Alienation  of  the  Delaware  and  Shawnese, 
etc.,  65ff.  The  official  report  enables  one  to  locate  exactly  the  settler’s 
frontier  in  1750.  The  notorious  renegade,  Simon  Girty,  was  one  of 
the  squatters  removed  by  Croghan.  The  present  town  of  Burnt  Cabins 
in  Fulton  County  secured  its  name  as  a  result  of  these  events. 

84  Message  to  the  Assembly,  Oct.  16,  1750,  Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  5  :  485; 
ibid,  462,  481,  496,  498  (on  page  496,  the  date  of  Croghan’s  letter 
is  incorrectly  given  as  December;  cf.  p.  498  and  Darlington,  W.  M. : 
C.  Gist’s  Journals,  34);  Croghan  to  Hamilton,  Apr.  11,  1751;  Penn. 
MSS.,  Offic.  Corresp.,  5  :  133. 

86  Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  5  :  437,  455,  460;  Darlington,  W.  M.:  C.  Gist’s  Jour¬ 
nals,  Journal  for  1750-1751,  passim. 
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36  Gibson,  John:  A  General  Map  of  the  Mid.  Br.  Colonies,  etc.,  1758, 
(N.  Y.  Pub.  Lib.)  ;  Darlington,  W.  M. :  C.  Gist’s  Journals,  50.  Croghan’s 
report,  the  treaty  and  the  messages  of  the  Governor  and  Assembly  are 
found  in  the  Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  5:521-527.  Cf.  Croghan’s  Transactions  with 
the  Indians,  etc.,  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  7  :  268.  In  Hodge,  F.  W. :  Handbook 
of  American  Indians,  2  :  925  and  926,  this  treaty  is  erroneously  dated 
1757  and  associated  with  Virginia. 

37  Longueil  to  Rouille,  Apr.  21,  1752,  Pa.  Arch.,  2nd  ser.  6:133; 
Alvord,  C.  W.:  The  Illinois  Country,  1673-1818,  234;  C  13A,  38  :  88-93; 

Makarty  to  - ,  June  15,  1752,  C  13A,  36  :  309;  Wis.  Hist.  Coll., 

18:58-61,  85-94,  112-114;  Croghan’s  Journal  (1765),  Thwaites: 
Early  Western  Travels,  1  :  141-143. 

88  Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  5  :  486,  498,  464,  466,  522;  Pa.  Arch.,  2  :  57,  58. 

89  Weiser  to  Hamilton,  Apr.  22,  1751,  Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  5:  518;  ibid,  490, 
498,  513. 

40  Croghan  to  Hamilton  June  10,  1751,  Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  5  :  539;  ibid, 
540,  547.  Croghan’s  Journal  for  this  mission  is  found  in  the  Penn 
MSS.,  Indian  Affairs,  1  :  72-74  and  in  the  Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  5  :  530-539. 
It  has  been  reprinted  several  times.  In  Thwaites:  Early  Western 
Travels,  l:58ff,  the  minutes  for  May  29  are  omitted  without  notice. 
In  reading  the  above  account  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
based  on  Croghan’s  own  Journal  which  is  our  only  source  for  these 
events. 

41  Pa.  Arch.,  2:632;  Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  5:514,  515,  522,  529,  547; 
Croghan’s  Transactions,  etc.,  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  7  :  268. 

42  Message  to  the  Assembly,  Mar.  2,  1754,  Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  5  :  751-756; 
Hamilton  to  Dinwiddie,  May  6,  1753,  ibid,  629;  Hamilton  to  Clinton, 
June  6,  1751,  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  6  :  710. 

43  Instructions  to  the  Commissioners  and  Minutes  of  the  Treaty,  Ya. 
Mag.  of  Hist,  and  Biog.,  13  :  143-177;  Dinwiddie  Pap.,  1  :  6;  Va.  Com. 
to  Trent.,  June  14,  1752,  Etting  Coll.,  Revolutionary  Pap.,  90. 

44  Instructions  to  Jonquibre,  Aug.  27,  1751,  B  93  :  30-31  (Archives 
Nationales,  Paris)  ;  Instructions  to  DuQuesne,  May  15,  1752,  Wis.  Hist. 
Coll.,  18  :  121. 

46  Moreau,  J.  N. :  Hemoire  contenant  le  precis  des  faits,  avec  leurs 
pieces  justificatives,  pour  servir  de  reponse  aux  Observations  envoyees, 
par  les  ministres  d’Angleterre,  dans  les  cours  de  VEurope,  App.  V, 
92-99,  passim.  Johnson  to  Gov.  Clinton,  Sept.  25,  1750,  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs., 
6:600;  Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  5:483;  Darlington,  W.  M. ;  C.  Gist’s  Journals,  44, 
Croghan  to  Hamilton,  Sept.  27,  1754;  Pa.  Arch.,  2:173. 

46  Md.  Gazette,  Nov.  9,  and  Dec.  7,  1752;  Trent,  Wm.:  Journey  from 
Logstown  to  Pickawillani  (A.  T.  Goodman,  Ed.),  86-88  (Trent  reached 
this  village  on  his  mission  from  Logstown  only  a  few  days  after  the 
attack)  ;  Gibson,  John:  A  General  Map  of  the  Mid.  Br.  Colonies;  Cal¬ 
lender  to  Hamilton,  Aug.  30,  1752,  Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  5  :  599;  ibid,  549, 
568-572;  Votes  of  the  Assembly,  4  :  323;  Trent’s  Journal  for  1753, 
Darlington,  M.  C.:  History  of  Col.  Henry  Bouquet,  17-40,  passim;  Wis. 
Hist.  Coll.,  18  :  129. 
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47  Trent  to  Wm.  Logan,  May  8,  1753,  Shippen  Corresp.,  1  :  147. 

48  Gov.  Hamilton  to  Gov.  Clinton,  May  10,  1753,  Colonial  Office 
Papers,  5:1065;  Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  5:607-609,  622  ff;  Trent  to  Hamilton, 
Apr.  10,  1753,  Darlington,  W.  M.:  C.  Gist’s  Journals,  192. 

40  Message  to  the  Governor,  May  31,  1753,  Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  5:616;  Din- 
widdie  to  Hamilton,  Sept.  3,  1753,  ibid,  687;  ibid,  614  ff. 

60  Fairfax  to  Hamilton,  Sept.  14,  1753,  Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  5  :  657  ff. 

51  Instructions  to  the  Com.,  Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  5:658-659;  Rep.  of  the 
Com.  and  Mm.  of  the  Conference,  ibid,  665-687;  ibid,  693,  703,  708. 

“Dinwiddie  to  Hamilton,  Sept.  3,  1753,  Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  5  :  687;  In¬ 
structions  to  Gov.  Hamilton,  Aug.  28,  1753,  ibid,  689;  ibid,  722. 

C3  Ward’s  affidavit,  1756,  O.  Co.  MSS.,  1  :  10;  Fraser  to  Young,  Aug. 
27,  1753,  Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  5  :  660;  Croghan  to  Hamilton,  May  14,  1754, 
Pa.  Arch.,  2  :  144.  Washington  accused  Trent  of  great  timidity  and 
of  being  absent  from  his  post  and  Dinwiddie  ordered  Trent  and  Fraser 
to  be  tried  by  court  martial.  After  Ft.  Necessity  was  surrendered 
the  eastern  gentry  were  more  appreciative  of  the  services  of  the  Indian 
traders.  In  1760  Trent  sued  Dinwiddie  at  Williamsburg  for  malicious 
attacks  on  his  character  and  was  awarded  £800  with  costs. — Washington 
to  Dinwiddie,  June  10,  1754,  Writings,  1  :  96-99;  Mercer  to  Trent, 
Nov.  8,  1760,  O.  Co.  MSS.,  1  :  34. 

54  Penn  MSS.,  Official  Corresp.,  6  :  21 ;  Pa.  Arch.,  2  :  119. 

55  Croghan’s  Journal,  Jan.  12-Feb.  3,  1754,  is  found  in  the  Penn 
MSS.,  Indian  Affairs,  2  :  1,  in  the  Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  5  :  731-735,  and  in 
Thwaites:  Early  Western  Travels,  1  :  72-82;  Hamilton  sent  a  copy 
to  Dinwiddie.  Cf.  Prov.  Pap.,  12  :  49;  Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  5  :  591-700,  707, 
757;  Pa.  Arch.,  2  :  119,  144. 

58  Croghan  to  Peters,  Mar.  23,  1754,  Pa.  Arch.,  2  :  133;  Pa.  Col.  Rec., 
5  :  730,  750,  753,  758-765. 

47  Croghan  to  Peters,  Feb.  3,  1754,  Pa.  Arch.,  2  :  118;  Croghan  to  Gov. 
Morris,  Dec.  2,  1754,  ibid,  2  :  209. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  WASHINGTON  PEDIGREE. 

BY  G.  ANDREWS  MORI  ARTY,  JR.,  A.M.,  LL.B. 

(A  reply  to  an  article  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Browning  in  the  October  1921 
number  of  The  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History 
and  Biography.) 

In  the  October  issue  of  The  Pennsylvania  Maga¬ 
zine  of  History  and  Biography  there  appears  a  long 
article  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Browning,  the  author  of 
“Americans  of  Royal  Descent”  and  other  works,  en¬ 
titled  “The  Washington  Pedigree;  Corrigenda  and  Ad¬ 
denda,  ’  ’  in  which  he  proceeds  to  throw  new  light  upon 
the  Washington  pedigree  as  hitherto  published.  As  to 
the  greater  part  of  this  I  do  not  profess  to  pass  an 
opinion  because  it  was  not  of  interest  to  me,  but  when 
I  came  to  the  third  part,  entitled  ‘  ‘  The  Legitimation  of 
Col.  John  Washington,”  in  which  Mr.  Browning,  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  demolishes  the  pedigree  constructed 
with  great  care  many  years  ago  by  my  old  friend,  Fitz 
Gilbert  Waters,  I  felt  some  curiosity  to  examine  the 
matter  carefully  in  order  to  see  whether  the  able  author 
of  “Americans  of  Royal  Descent”  had  really  anything 
to  add  to  the  work  already  compiled  by  the  ablest  and 
most  careful  antiquary  that  this  country  has  hitherto 
produced. 

The  result  of  this  investigation  has  not  tended  to 
change  the  opinion  that  I  formed  many  years  ago  re¬ 
garding  Mr.  Waters’  Washington  pedigree  and  I  fear, 
to  use  the  language  of  Lord  Coke’s  daughter,  Mrs.  Sad¬ 
ler,  in  her  letter  to  Roger  Williams  that  there  is  great 
danger  that  Mr.  Browning’s  “new  lights  may  become 
dark  lanterns,”  for  the  arguments  used  by  him  to  dis¬ 
prove  Mr.  Waters’  work  are  unconvincing. 

The  Washington  pedigree  as  compiled  by  Mr. 
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Waters  states  that  the  father  of  the  emigrant  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  John  Washington,  was  Rev.  Lawrence  Wash¬ 
ington,  a  younger  son  of  Lawrence  Washington,  of  Sul- 
grave  and  Brington  in  Northants.  This  Lawrence 
Washington  was  an  M.A.  of  Oxford  and  was  from  27 
May  1623  to  30  November  1633  a  Fellow  of  Brasenose 
College  at  that  University  when  he  resigned  as  a  Fel¬ 
low.  For  this  latter  date  I  have  no  authority  hut  Mr. 
Browning  himself,  but  I  assume  that  Mr.  Browning  is 
correct  when  he  says  that  he  notified  the  college  au¬ 
thorities  of  his  resignation  on  that  date.  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing  states  that  from  14  March  1633/4  to  November  1643 
he  was  rector  of  Purleigh  in  Essex,  and  at  the  latter 
time  he  was  ejected  from  his  living  by  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  authorities.  The  first  date  as  given  by  Mr. 
Browning  is  incorrect  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
“Waters’  Gleanings”  giving  the  original  document. 
He  was  instituted  to  the  living  of  Purleigh  on  14  March 
of  1632/3,  one  year  earlier  than  the  date  given  by  Mr. 
Browning.  He  paid  his  composition  on  22  of  March 
1632/3.  On  4  of  April  1633  “he  informed  Brasenose 
College  that  he  was  to  be  inducted  in  a  benefice”  and 
on  30  November  1633,  according  to  Mr.  Browning,  he 
notified  the  Fellows  of  his  resignation.  He  also  appears 
to  have  been  acting  as  Surrogate  in  the  Arch¬ 
deaconry  of  Herts  on  29  January  1649/50.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  extremely  likely  that  as  soon  as  he 
became  assured  of  the  living  in  the  Spring  of  1633  he 
took  steps  to  marry  and  with  this  in  mind  informed 
the  college  authorities  that  he  had  received  a  living. 
It  would  also  seem  most  probable  that  he  thereupon 
married  and  that  shortly  after,  within  a  few  months, 
he  sent  in  his  resignation  as  a  Fellow  of  Brasenose.  I 
do  not  believe  that  so  long  as  he  resigned  his  Fellow¬ 
ship  within  a  few  months  after  marriage  that  there  was 
any  hard  and  fast  enforcement  of  the  rule  requir¬ 
ing  the  actual  resignation  to  take  place  before  the 
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marriage.  It  seems  that  Rev.  Lawrence  Washington 
made  sure  of  a  living  before  resigning  his  Fellowship, 
that  he  married  at  once  after  his  induction  and  that 
John  Washington  was  born  in  January  1633/4  and  he 
may  have  been  so  horn  even  if  marriage  did  not  take 
place  until  after  November  30,  1633,  when  we  consider 
the  social  customs  of  seventeenth-century  England.  All 
this,  however,  is  not  at  all  vital  to  the  argument  that  I 
propose  to  put  forward,  which  will  show  that  nothing 
has  been  produced  to  show  that  John  Washington  could 
not  have  been  born  anywhere  between  30  November 
1633  and  August  1634. 

Mr.  Waters  in  a  long  and  carefully  prepared  analysis 
of  the  evidence,  that  I  shall  not  now  go  into,  except  so 
far  as  is  necessary  in  considering  Mr.  Browning’s  new 
finds,  because  it  is  easily  available  to  everyone  in 
‘‘Waters’  Gleanings,”  identified  this  Rev.  Lawrence 
Washington  with  the  Lawrence  Washington,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Amphillis,  the  daughter-in-law  of  Andrew  Knol- 
ling  Gent,  of  Tring  and  had  issue  John,  Lawrence, 
William,  Elizabeth,  Margaret  and  Martha.  Of  these 
children  Lawrence  was  baptized  at  Tring  23  June  1635, 
Elizabeth  was  baptized  there  17  August  1636,  and 
William  was  baptized  there  14  October  1641. 

Mr.  Browning  admits  that  this  Lawrence  Washing¬ 
ton,  who  married  Amphillis,  was  the  father  of  the  emi¬ 
grants  to  Virginia,  John  and  Lawrence,  but  he  denies 
that  he  is  identical  with  the  Rev.  Lawrence  Wash¬ 
ington,  M.A.,  the  son  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Brington. 

Let  us  now  examine  what  evidence  he  produces  to 
destroy  this  identification.  Briefly  stated  his  argu¬ 
ment  comes  down  to  this:  Col.  John  Washington,  the 
emigrant,  deposed  in  Westmoreland  County,  Va., 
“aged  45  years  or  thereabouts,”  in  an  undated  depo¬ 
sition,  which  Mr.  Browning  dates  between  5  January 
1675  (1674/5)  and  12  February  1674/5,  because  he 
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finds  it  between  two  items  of  those  dates.  From  this 
he  argues  that  John  Washington  must  have  been  born 
in  1629  and,  as  at  that  time  Rev.  Lawrence  Washington 
was  still  a  Fellow  at  Brasenose,  and  hence  unmarried, 
he  cannot  be  the  father  of  this  John.  Moreover,  he  ob¬ 
serves  that  the  second  son,  Lawrence,  was  not  bajDtized 
until  23  June  1635,  some  sis  years  later,  which  is  a 
large  gap  between  the  first  and  second  child  in  a  seven¬ 
teenth  century  family. 

We  must  now  examine  this  new  and  important  dis¬ 
covery  with  the  greatest  care,  as,  if  his  arguments  are 
correct,  the  mass  of  evidence  so  carefully  collected  by 
Mr.  Waters  and  all  forcing  one  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  two  Lawrences  are  identical  is  seriously  shaken. 
In  the  first  place  the  deposition  referred  to  is  undated, 
but  Mr.  Browning  boldly  dates  it  between  5  January 
1674/5  and  12  February  1674/5  because  it  lies  between 
two  items  of  these  dates.  With  regard  to  this  con¬ 
clusion  I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Browning  take  to 
heart  his  own  admonition  regarding  “  Washington 
Genealogy”  and  “Watch  His  Step,”  because  while  his 
conclusion  as  to  the  date  is  probably  correct,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  it  is  so.  If  Mr.  Browning  is  person¬ 
ally  familiar  with  original  records  of  the  seventeenth 
century  he  must  surely  know  that  the  transcribers 
often  put  in  items  of  a  later  date  between  items  of  an 
earlier  period  provided  there  was  sufficient  space  left 
between  two  entries,  as  was  often  the  case.  If  he  will 
examine  the  printed  first  volume  of  the  town  records 
of  Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  he  will  find  entries  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century  wedged  in  between  entries  of  the 
seventeenth  century  in  this  earliest  book  of  Portsmouth 
records  that  commence  about  1638.  Of  course  it  may 
be  that  the  nature  of  the  records  upon  the  same  page 
with  the  deposition  in  the  Westmoreland  Order  Book, 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Browning,  conclusively  shows  that 
the  undated  deposition  must  be  dated  between  the  two 
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dates  assigned  to  it  by  Mr.  Browning  but  there  is 
nothing  set  forth  in  his  article  to  show  this.  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  the  date  assigned  by  him  to  the  deposition, 
but  merely  wish  to  point  out  that  he  cannot  positively 
assert,  on  the  evidence  so  far  presented  by  him,  that 
his  assigned  date  is  correct;  in  other  words  I  would 
suggest  that  he  exercise  some  caution  in  arriving  at  a 
positive  conclusion. 

Now  let  us  assume  that  the  date  assigned  to  the  docu¬ 
ment  in  question  is  correct,  namely  between  5  January 
1674/5  and  12  February  1674/5,  then  John  Washington 
was  born  in  January  or  February  1629/30  or  there¬ 
abouts.  Mr.  Browning  assumes  that  he  must  limit  the 
period  in  which  John  Washington  was  born  to  1628/30. 
Surely  a  person  versed  in  seventeenth-century  deposi¬ 
tions  knows  that  the  deponents  almost  invariably  stated 
their  ages  a  year  or  so  out  of  the  way  and  frequently 
even  three  or  four  years  out  of  the  way.  If  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  printed  Court 
Files  of  Essex  Co.  Mass.,  and  abstract  the  depositions 
taken  therein  and  compare  the  various  depositions 
made  by  the  same  persons  or  will  compare  the 
ages  given  therein  with  the  records  of  the  deponents’ 
births  or  baptisms  he  will  find  the  above  statement 
to  be  true.  I  refer  to  the  printed  Essex  County  Quar¬ 
terly  Court  Files,  because  there  are  to  be  found  in 
compact  and  convenient  form  a  greater  number  of 
seventeenth-century  depositions  than  anywhere  else 
in  print.  I  would  refer  him  at  random  to  the 
deposition  of  William  Beale  of  Marblehead  “aged 
about  22  years”  on  28  March  1654  and  to  his  depo¬ 
sition  aged  “about  38  years”  November  1666  and  to 
that  made  by  him  in  June  1667  “aged  about  38  years” 
(Cf.  Marblehead  Vital  Records  printed  by  the  Essex 
Institute  Vol.  Ill,  page  32  and  Essex  Quarterly  Court 
Files  Vol.  1,  p.  331,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  368  and  419).  Here  we 
have  one  man  stating  that  he  was  born  about  1632, 
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about  1628  and  about  1629.  Likewise  William  Nick  of 
Marblehead  deposed  in  June  1661  “aged  about  35 
years”  and  again  22:1:  1666/7  “aged  about  35  years” 
and  again  in  March  1669  “aged  about  35  years,”  and 
again  in  March  1669  “aged  about  35  years,”  and  in 
September  1670  “aged  about  40  years”  (Cf.  Printed 
Marblehead  Vital  Records,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  38). 

Since  this  is  so,  what  is  to  prevent  John  Washington 
having  been  born  between  30  November  1633  and  Au¬ 
gust  1634?  Rev.  Lawrence  Washington  was  certainly 
instituted  into  the  living  of  Purleigh  on  14  March 
1632/3.  Why  should  he  not  have  married  at  once  or 
at  any  rate  soon  after  30  November  1633  and  had  his 
eldest  son  born  by  August  1634  or  even  earlier,  for  it 
was  extremely  common  for  the  first  child  of  seven¬ 
teenth-century  marriages  to  be  born  a  few  months  after 
marriage,  as  our  early  New  England  Court  Records 
amply  prove,*  for  surely  a  deposition  of  a  man  aged 
about  45  or  thereabouts  in  1674/5  covers  a  range  from 
1627  to  1634  viewed  in  the  light  of  other  contempora¬ 
neous  depositions. 

Mr.  Browning’s  next  point  is  a  most  remarkable  one 
and  one  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to 
make  in  order,  deposition  or  no  deposition,  to  shake 
the  Waters  pedigree  because  it  was  the  point  that  abso¬ 
lutely  clinched  the  identification  of  Lawrence  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  father  of  the  Virginia  emigrants,  with  the  Rev. 
Lawrence  Washington.  Among  the  children  of  Law¬ 
rence  and  Amphillis  Washington  were  Elizabeth  and 
Martha.  Martha  went  to  Virginia  and  married  a  Mr. 
Hayward  or  Howard.  She  made  her  will  in  Stafford 
Co.  Va.  on  6  May  1697,  proved  8  December  1697  in 
which  she  leaves  to  her  eldest  sister  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Rumhold  a  “Tunne  of  good  weight  Tobacco.”  Now 
the  will  of  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Francis  Mewce,  the 


*  A  sensible  admission.  Everyone  will  hope  for  some  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  conclusion. —  (Ed.) 
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known  sister  of  Rev.  Lawrence  Washington,  of  Brase- 
nose  and  Purleigli,  dated  11  August  1676,  proved  12 
December  1676,  leaves  “to  my  neice  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Rumball  five  pounds.’’  Here  was  a  difficult  piece  of 
evidence  for  Mr.  Browning  to  meet,  as  it  tied  the  two 
families  together  and  in  order  to  do  away  with  it  he 
was  forced  to  argue  that  Elizabeth  Rumball  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Rumbold  were  two  different  persons.  Surely  a 
person  who  has  been  investigating  original  records  as 
long  as  Mr.  Browning  has  not  failed  to  note  the  many 
varieties  of  spelling  family  names  that  characterized 
the  seventeenth  century.  To  cite  one  instance  in  the 
preceding  century  we  find  the  name  Nansiglos  spelled 
Nansicles,  Nansigles,  Nantigles,  Nansiglas,  etc.  Surely 
this  is  no  better  than  Rumball  and  Rumbold.  I  really 
cannot  help  feeling  that  he  was  straining  to  meet  a  fact 
which  had  to  be  disproved  in  order  to  give  his  argument 
any  standing.  But  it  is  further  evident  that  he  is  not 
entirely  familiar  with  the  records  of  the  Rumbold 
family  of  Herts  whose  history  he  alludes  to  in  his 
article  (page  352).  For  his  further  information  per¬ 
mit  me  to  refer  him  to  the  Herts  Genealogist  and  Anti¬ 
quary  Vol.  3,  page  149,  where  he  will  find  in  the  Herts 
Feet  of  Fines,  a  fine  of  “  John  Roomball  alias  Rum- 
boulde  for  lands  in  Weston,  Trinity  term  36  Eliza¬ 
beth  (1594). 

For  a  similar  use  of  the  alias  to  denote  a  variant  of 
the  same  name  I  can  refer  Mr.  Browning  to  ‘  ‘  The  Visi¬ 
tation  of  Oxon  and  Bucks  1574”  (unpublished)  pre¬ 
served  at  the  Herald’s  College  pp.  104  and  104b  where 
in  the  pedigree  of  Gifford  of  Middle  Claydon  we  find 
that  Roger  Gifford  married  Mary,  daughter  of  William 
Nansiglas  alias  Nansicles. 

For  a  further  example  of  the  spelling  of  seventeenth- 
century  names  I  can  refer  Mr.  Browning  to  the  Suf¬ 
folk  County  Ship  Money  Returns  for  1639  edited  by 
my  old  friend  Vincent  B.  Redstone,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  of 
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Woodbridge  in  that  County.  He  will  there  find  our 
New  England  name  of  Tarbell  spelled  Torball  and 
Torbould,  and  the  old  Essex  name  of  Corball  appears 
as  Corball,  Corbell,  Corbold,  Corboul,  Corbowl,  Cor- 
boll,  Corbull. 

Examination  of  Mr.  Browning’s  “Magna  Charta 
Barons”  Philadelphia  1898,  page  162,  under  the  name 
of  Converse  shows  that  he  is  not  always  so  rigid  upon 
the  spelling  of  seventeenth-century  names.  There  he 
states  that  the  name  of  Edward  Converse  the  early 
settler  of  Woburn  was  Edward  Converse  or  Conyers 
and  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  gentle  Conyers  family 
of  Northants  through  whom  he  deduced  his  descent 
from  a  Magna  Charta  baron.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Ed¬ 
ward  Converse  was  a  yeoman  and  has  been  proved  be¬ 
yond  all  doubt  to  have  been  a  member  of  a  very  respec¬ 
table  yeoman  family  of  Essex  living  in  the  vicinity  of 
Navestock  and  his  ancestry  has  been  traced  back  for  a 
number  of  generations  in  this  good  old  yeoman  stock, 
but  the  baronial  descent  assigned  to  him  by  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing  has  faded  away  in  the  light  of  critical  research.* 

One  other  point  of  great  significance  should  be  noted. 
Mrs.  Hayward  in  Virginia  mentions  her  sister  Marga¬ 
ret  Galbut  (Talbut)  in  England.  This  Margaret  was 
the  sister  of  the  Virginia  emigrants  and  as  Margaret 
Washington  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields  spinster,  aged 
24  she  had  license  to  marry  George  Talbot  of  the  same 
27  February  1662/3  (Chester’s  London  Mar.  Lie. 
p.  1312).  Now  Margaret,  the  known  sister  of  Rev.  Law¬ 
rence  Washington,  married  1st  Samuel  Thornton  of  St. 
Giles-in-the-Fields  whose  will  dated  9  January  1666, 
proved  2  May  1666,  was  witnessed  by  Elizabeth  Mewce 
and  Margaret  Talbot  (P.C.C.  Carr  41).  It  seems  most 


*  Logically  this  is  a  plea  that  Mr.  Browning  show  leniency  in  his  con¬ 
clusion  concerning  the  Washington  matter  similar  to  that  accorded  cer¬ 
tain  others  of  so-called  Royal  Descent  for  whose  records  Mr.  Moriarty 
has  little  respect.  Otherwise  it  has  no  place  in  the  article. —  (Ed.) 

Vol.  XLVII. — 5 
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likely  that  Margaret  Washington  the  sister  of  the  emi¬ 
grants  was  living,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  in  the 
family  of  Samuel  and  Margaret  (Washington)  Thorn¬ 
ton  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  London. 

To  give  genealogical  work  any  value  absolute  accu¬ 
racy  is  required,  hut  there  are  times  when  rigid  and 
literal  interpretations  of  seventeenth-century  expres¬ 
sions  and  statements  instead  of  producing  that  accu¬ 
racy  produce  the  opposite  result  and  it  is  only  by  long 
and  personal  familiarity  with  the  original  records  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  that  one  can 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  looseness  with  which  lan¬ 
guage  was  then  used  that  will  enable  him  to  give  it  a 
proper  interpretation. 

[Several  communications  have  been  received  with 
regard  to  an  article  entitled  “The  Washington  Pedi¬ 
gree,”  and  the  above,  by  Mr.  G.  Andrews  Moriarty,  Jr., 
is  printed  because  it  is  the  most  painstaking  and  de¬ 
tailed  of  the  arguments  presented.  The  interested 
reader  is  referred  in  the  matter  of  John  Washington’s 
birth,  first — to  Colonel  Washington’s  deposition  (un¬ 
dated,  but  about  24th  June,  1674),  second — to  a  legal 
paper  dated  5th  January,  1674-5,  and  third — to  a 
legal  paper  dated  12th  February,  1674-5.  (Westmore¬ 
land  Co.  Va.  Court  Records.)  Washington’s  deposi¬ 
tion  was  made  to  prove  the  validity  of  Mr.  Cole ’s  will, 
and  the  Will  Book  says  this  will  was  probated  24th 
June,  1674.  Richard  Cole  died  in  1674.  John  Wash¬ 
ington  at  about  this  date  gave  his  age  as  45  years,  and 
therefore  he  was  born  in  1629  or  thereabouts,  when  his 
alleged  father  was  a  divinity  student,  a  Fellow  of 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  and  presumably  unmarried. 
The  Year-Book  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  1898, 
has  John  Washington  born  in  1629  and  the  date  is 
therefore  not  a  new  matter. — Editor.] 
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(Continued  from  Vol.  XLVI,  page  365.) 

At  this  time  the  Second  Troop  mustered  one  captain, 
two  lieutenants,  one  cornet,  one  surgeon,  one  quarter¬ 
master  [William  Fromberger],  two  sergeants  and  six¬ 
teen  privates.232  There  is  also  on  record  “a  General 
Return  of  the  Cavalry  of  the  Militia  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  1794,  ”233  which  gives  to  the  “  Second 
Troop  of  Light  Horse,”  one  captain,  two  subalterns, 
and  17  in  the  rank  and  file ;  and  again  we  find  a  1  ‘  Return 
of  the  Second  Troop  of  Light  Horse  of  the  Militia  of 
the  City  of  Pliila;  commanded  by  Captain  Singer, 
1794,”  as  follows: — 234 

Captain ,  Abr.  Singer. 

1st  Lieut.,  John  Massey.235 
Cornet,  Peter  Benson. 

Privates, 

F.  N.  Forsyth.236  Nathan  Lulborough  [Luff- 

John  Randolph.  borough].240 

George  Kitts.237  Philip  Dick.241 

Henry  Mulilenbar  [-burg] ,  Daniel  King,  J r.242 

Jun.238  John  Bickley  [Buckley].243 

John  Haines.239  Philip  Stein.244 

John  Ross.  Sam.  Coutty.245 
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Richard  Palmer.248  #Will  Prichet  [Prichett].24’ 

George  Donnaker.247  James  Robertson.249 

*Jacob  Ricbte.  [Augustus  Fricke.] 

Commd .  3 

Privates .  17 

20 

In  anticipation  of  the  tour  of  duty  the  compliment 
[sic.]  of  officers  was,  on  September  16,  1794,  filled  by 
the  election  of  William  Fromberger250  as  quarter¬ 
master  of  the  Troop,  and  of  John  Ross  to  the  Second 
Lieutenancy,  according  to  a  Return  made  according  to 
law  by  the  Brigade  Inspector  of  the  City  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  as  follows: — 251 

‘ 4  First  Lieutenant,  John  Massey. 

Second  Lieutenant,  John  Ross.”  252 

Apparently  at  this  time  a  surgeon  and  a  quarter¬ 
master  were  not  fixed  officers  in  a  troop  of  horse,  but 
were  appointed  as  the  emergency  arose  and  their 
services  were  required,  as  the  following  extract  from 
“ An  Act  to  provide  for  suppressing  an  Insurrection 
in  the  Western  Counties  of  this  Commonwealth,” 
passed  at  this  time,  would  indicate  :253 

“Sect.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  Gover¬ 
nor  to  appoint  a  Surgeon  and  Quartermaster,  for  each 
Volunteer  Troop  of  Horse  who  may  offer  their  services 
in  the  Militia  engaged  for  the  suppression  of  the  afore¬ 
said  insurrection,  if  he  shall  deem  it  necessary,  and  the 
said  Surgeon  and  Quarter  Master  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  same  pay  and  rations  as  Surgeons  and  Quarter 
Masters  in  the  service  of  the  United  States.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Governor  Mifflin  at  this 
time  appointed  Dr.  Edward  Cutbush,m  of  Philadelphia, 
a  young  man  but  22  years  of  age  and  senior  surgeon  of 
the  Hospital  Department  of  the  Militia  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,255  as  Surgeon  General  in  the  place  of  Dr. 
Nathan  Dorsey. 
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A  glimpse  into  the  workings  of  the  Quartermaster’s 
Department  in  these  early  days  is  afforded  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order  issued  by  Colonel  Biddle  :256 

“The  Militia  men  preparing  to  assemble  at  the  dif¬ 
ferent  places,  appointed  by  the  Governor’s  orders  of  the 
13th  instant,  will  have  to  furnish  themselves  with  pro¬ 
visions  for  their  march  to  the  respective  places  of  ren¬ 
dezvous,  for  which  they  will  be  paid  the  price  allowed 
for  rations  by  the  United  States.  On  their  arrival  at 
the  said  places  appointed  for  assembling,  rations  will 
be  furnished  them . 

“Forage  will  also  be  provided  for  the  Cavalry  and 
officers’  horses  which  are  entitled  to  forage,  and  the 
same  will  be  paid  for  at  the  established  price,  from  the 
time  of  their  collecting  in  their  respective  counties 
until  their  arrival  at  the  several  places  appointed  for 
assembling. 

“Each  compleat  [sic]  company  will  be  allowed  a 
four-horse  waggon  to  carry  their  camp  equip¬ 
age;  ....  and  they  will  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
thirty-five  shillings  per  day  for  each  four  horse 
waggon,  and  driver  furnishing  their  own  subsistence. 

•  ••••••  •••• 

‘  ‘  Clement  Biddle,257 
“Q.M.G. 

“Philadelphia,  Sept.  16, 1794.” 
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235  John  Massey  was  related  to  the  Revolutionary  patriot  Samuel  Mas¬ 
sey,  who  was  descended  from  Samuel  Massey  and  his  wife  Sarah  Wight, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Wight,  of  Ireland,  who  came  to  Philadelphia  in 
1711,  and  their  son  Wight  Massey,  who  married  Eleanor  Taylor  on 
March  3,  1760,  in  Zion  Church,  and  was  either  the  father  or  uncle  of 
John  Massey.  Samuel  Massey  was  born  in  Philadelphia  about  1735; 
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became  a  successful  merchant;  was  married  on  March  6,  1760,  to 
Sarah  Mifflin,  in  Zion  Church,  and,  on  January  5,  1771,  in  Zion  Church, 
to  Letitia  Pryor ;  in  1774-75  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Inspec¬ 
tion  and  Observation  for  the  city;  in  January,  1775,  was  a  deputy  to 
the  Provincial  Convention  in  Philadelphia;  from  February  19  to  Sep¬ 
tember  24,  1777,  was  a  member  of  the  Navy  Board;  took  the  oath  of  al¬ 
legiance  to  the  State  on  June  27,  1777 ;  on  September  1,  1777,  was 
Captain  of  the  Seventh  Company,  Fourth  Battalion,  Col.  Jonathan 
Bayard  Smith;  on  Aug.  27,  1777,  was  commissioned  Captain  of  the 
First  Artillery  Company,  Col.  Jehu  Eyre,  and  held  this  command  in 
1778;  on  October  21,  1777,  was  appointed  a  Commissioner  to  seize  the 
personal  effects  of  traitors,  and  on  May  6,  1777,  a  Commissioner  for 
forfeited  estates  for  Philadelphia  city;  that  year  he  moved  into  New 
Jersey;  in  1791  is  recorded  as  a  “gentleman”  residing  at  No.  161  Vine 
Street;  and  died  in  1794,  leaving  Elizabeth  Massey  as  his  administratrix. 

John  Massey  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1764.  In  1786-87  he  was 
a  private  in  the  Third  Company,  Third  Philadelphia  Battalion,  Col.  John 
Shee.  He  was  married  on  December  26,  1788,  in  St.  Paul’s  P.  E.  Church, 
Philadelphia,  to  Molly  Price.  On  November  24,  1792,  he  married  Sarah 
Strong,  in  St.  Paul’s  P.  E.  Church.  On  July  9,  1793,  he  was  elected 
to  the  Second  Lieutenancy  of  the  Second  Troop  and  attained  the  First 
Lieutenancy  on  September  15,  1794.  He  served  in  the  Western  Expedi¬ 
tion  to  suppress  the  Whisky  Insurrection.  He  subsequently  attained  the 
rank  of  Captain  in  the  Philadelphia  Militia.  He  died  intestate,  at 
Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey,  on  April  17,  1826,  in  his  63rd  year.  His 
daughter,  Sarah  Ann  D.  Massey,  was  married  on  November  1,  1826,  to 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  Enoin  (born  in  1801;  graduated  in  medicine,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pa.  in  1830;  died  May  7,  1846,  in  his  45th  year).  Charles 
Massey,  probably  uncle  of  John,  was  in  1787-88  a  private  in  the  Eighth 
Company,  Third  Battalion,  Col.  John  Shee.  He  took  the  oath  of  al¬ 
legiance  to  the  State  on  June  28,  1777.  He  married  Ann  Pryor  in  St. 
Paul’s  P.  E.  Church,  on  Nov.  15,  1763. 

236  F.  N.  Forsyth,  was  a  relative  of  Andrew  Forsyth,  who  was  married 
in  St.  Paul’s  P.  E.  Church,  Philadelphia,  on  April  22,  1771,  to  Elizabeth 
Williams;  on  Dec.  19,  1776,  lived  in  Pace  Street  between  Second  and  Third 
Streets;  and  was  a  private  in  Captain  Will’s  Company,  First  Battalion; 
of  George  Forsyth,  who  married  Chloe  Elliot  on  Oct.  10,  1775,  and  in 
1783  lived  at  the  corner  of  Front  and  Walnut  Streets;  and  of  Major 
Robert  Forsyth,  who  was  appointed  a  Deputy  on  October  30,  1780,  and 
died  on  January  11,  1794.  In  1779,  a  Mr.  Forsyth  kept  a  livery  stable 
in  Philadelphia.  In  1794,  Will  Forsyth  was  a  private  in  the  Seventh 
Company,  Third  Philadelphia  Regiment,  Col.  Samuel  McLane,  and  served 
during  tne  Whisky  Insurrection. 

237  George  Kitts  [ Kiz  or  Kitz]  Jr.,  grocer  was  the  son  of  George  Kitts, 
Sr.  [ Johann  George  Kitz ]  who  arrived  in  this  country  from  Rotterdam 
August  24,  1749,  in  the  ship  “Elliot,”  Captain  James  Adams,  and  was 
married  March  2,  1752,  in  St.  Michael’s  and  Zion  Lutheran  Church  to 
Appolonia  Waldhauer  (born  in  1730;  died  March  24,  1817,  in  her  87th 
year,  at  the  residence  of  her  granddaughter,  Mrs.  A.  Gebler,  No.  99 
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Callowhill  Street.  The  elder  Kitts  in  July,  1777,  and  in  1778  was  a  pri¬ 
vate  in  the  Sixth  Company,  Fourth  City  Battalion,  Col.  John  Bayard.  He 
owned  considerable  property  on  Seventh  Street  (Pennsylvania  Packet, 
January  1,  1785).  He  died  before  June  30,  1790,  his  administrators 
being  “Jacob  Kitts  [long  a  resident  of  North  Ward;  in  July,  1777,  and 
in  1778  a  private  in  the  Sixth  Company,  Fourth  Battalion,  Col.  John 
Bayard;  in  1781,  a  private  in  Captain  Christian.  Shaffer’s  Fifth  Com¬ 
pany,  Fifth  Battalion,  Major  Richard  Salter,  and  on  February  4,  1781, 
appointed  First  Sergeant  of  this  Company;  married  October  25,  1774,  to 
Elizabeth  Schnitzer  in  Zion  Church,  and  secondly  on  August  26,  1800,  in 
Zion  Church  to  Eve  Ottinger) ,  butcher,  a  widower  and  Abeloma 
Kitts ”  (Pennsylvania  Packet,  June  30,  1780).  In  1785,  a  William 
Kitts  was  a  private  in  the  Eighth  Company,  Sixth  Battalion,  Col.  Dean. 

George  Kitts,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1753.  In  July,  1777, 
and  in  1778  he  was  a  private  in  the  Sixth  Company,  Fourth  City  Bat¬ 
talion,  Col.  John  Bayard.  From  1774  to  1783  he  lived  in  Market  Street. 
On  March  20,  1786,  he  was  commissioned  Ensign  in  the  Fifth  Company, 
Third  Battalion,  Philadelphia  Militia,  Col.  John  Sliee,  which  office  he 
resigned  on  September  10,  1786,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  Melbeck.  In 
1787  he  is  recorded  as  a  private  in  the  Fourth  Company  Third  Battalion. 
From  1790  to  1798  he  kept  the  tavern,  “Sign  of  General  Muhlenberg ,” 
No.  58,  [present  No.  214]  High  [Market]  Street,  southeast  corner  of 
Strawberry  Alley  [which  opens  into  Market  Street  between  the  present 
numbers  214  and  216],  three  doors  from  the  Friends  Meeting  House.  He 
was  married  in  Old  Swedes  Church,  on  December  17,  1777,  to  Margaret 
Nash.  On  October  16,  1783,  he  is  recorded  as  “a  widower  and  shop¬ 
keeper,”  marrying  a  widow,  Mary  [Maria]  Gravenstein  (born  Nov.  3, 
1763;  died  October  5,  1805,  aged  42  years),  in  Zion  Lutheran  Church. 
He  was  initiated  into  the  Masonic  Fraternity  on  January  10,  1791.  He 
was  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  Second  City  Troop,  and  took 
part  with  that  body  in  the  suppression  of  the  Whisky  Insurrection  in 
1794.  In  May,  1796,  George  and  Michael  Kitts,  his  brother,  were  as¬ 
signees  of  the  estate  of  Joseph  Rittenhouse.  George  died  on  April  15, 
1798,  aged  45;  he  and  his  wife,  Mary,  were  buried  in  St.  Michael’s 
graveyard  at  Fifth  and  Cherry  Streets.  The  following  remarkable 
obituary  appeared  (American  Daily  Advertiser,  April  21,  1798)  : — “On 
Sunday  [April  15]  departed  this  life  aged  about  forty  years,  Mr. 
George  Kitts,  innkeeper.  An  afflicted  widow  and  numerous  offspring  are 
left  behind  to  deplore  his  premature  dissolution.  In  the  relative,  civil 
and  social  duties  of  life  he  was  a  conspicuous  and  exemplary  model  of 
perfection;  his  amiable  and  benevolent  qualities  had  endeared  him  to  a 
numerous  body  of  friends,  who  paid  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  him,  by 
attending  his  remains  to  the  German  Lutheran  Church  of  St.  Michael, 
where  a  funeral  discourse  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Smith.  Amongst 
the  numerous  respectable  citizens  who  swelled  the  long  list  of  mourning 
followers  of  his  bier  were  the  corps  of  light  horse  (Second  City  Troop) 
and  the  German  Society  of  each  of  which  bodies  he  was  an  active  and 
much  respected  member.”  His  widow  conducted  the  inn  until  her  death 
in  1805.  Her  daughter  Elizabeth,  on  March  16,  1797,  married  George 
Kleahr,  in  St.  Michael’s  and  Zion  Church. 
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Michael  Kitts,  victualler,  his  brother,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in 
1756.  On  December  24,  1776,  he  was  a  private  in  the  Philadelphia 
Militia,  and  in  July,  1777,  was  a  private  in  Captain  Christian  Shaffer’s 
Sixth  Company,  Fourth  Battalion,  Col.  John  Bayard.  On  August  21, 
1779,  he  was  a  private  in  the  Seventh  Company,  First  Battalion,  Col. 
William  Bradford.  He  was  married  on  August  20,  1778,  in  Zion  Luth¬ 
eran  Church  to  Margaretta  Cope  (died  June  26,  1806).  On  October  14, 
1778,  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  State.  He  was  commis¬ 
sioned  an  Ensign  in  the  Fifth  Company,  Fifth  Battalion,  Philadelphia 
Militia,  Col.  John  Shee,  on  April  15,  1780;  on  April  23,  1783,  he  was 
re-commissioned  Ensign  in  Captain  Christian  Shaffer’s  Company,  Col. 
Shee’s  First  Battalion;  became  First  Lieutenant  of  the  Light  Infantry 
Company  of  the  Third  Battalion  on  April  15,  1788,  and  of  the  Fourth 
Battalion  on  April  17,  1789;  was  commissioned  Captain  of  the  same 
company  of  light  infantry  on  April  30,  1792;  and  Major  of  the  Second 
Battalion  of  the  Third  Kegiment  on  Saturday,  June  7,1794;  was  again 
commissioned  Captain  of  the  Third  Light  Infantry  Company  on  Tues¬ 
day,  August  12,  1794,  still  holding  his  commission  as  Major  of  the 
Second  Battalion  of  that  regiment,  and  served  in  the  Whisky  Insur¬ 
rection.  He  subsequently  attained  the  rank  of  Lieut.  Colonel  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  50th  Begiment,  P.  M.  He  was  a  member  of  the  German 
Incorporated  Society  of  Philadelphia  and  in  1801  was  Solicitor  of  that 
Society.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Tammany  Society.  In  October, 
1800,  he  was  a  candidate  for  Common  Council,  but  was  defeated.  In 
1769,  he  was  a  taxpayer  in  North  Ward  and  subsequently  in  Mulberry 
Ward.  He  was  an  inn  keeper  of  the  city  in  1791,  and  in  January,  1793, 
succeeded  Mrs.  Sidney  Paul  as  proprietor  of  the  tavern,  “Sign  of  the  In¬ 
dian  King,”  No.  80  High  [Market]  Street  between  Second  and  Third 
Streets,  where  he  died  on  Jun  6,  1806,  aged  50  years,  letters  of  ad¬ 
ministration  being  granted  to  John  Kern  and  Lewis  Rush.  He  was 
buried  with  full  military  honors.  His  daughter,  Maria,  was  married  on 
February  16,  1804,  to  John  Kern,  son  of  Gabriel  Kern.  His  son,  Michael, 
was  married  on  February  22,  1807,  to  Sarah  Schewerman. 

238  Henry  Muhlenburg,  Jr.,  son  of  Henry  Muhlenburg,  who,  in  1778, 
commanded  the  troops  at  Fort  Mifflin,  was  a  descendant  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Henry  Melchior  Muhlenburg,  of  Elmbeck,  Hanover,  Prussia,  who  arrived 
in  Philadelphia  County  on  November  25,  1742,  and  settled  in  Providence 
township  [now  Trappe,  Montgomery  County],  where  he  died  on  October 
7,  1787.  Dr.  Muhlenburg  was  the  father  of  General  Peter  Muhlenburg, 
of  the  Revolutionary  Army.  Henry  Muhlenburg,  Jr.,  was  married,  on 
July  26,  1774,  to  Catherine  Wahl,  in  Zion  Church. 

239  John  Haines  was  a  saddler,  bridle-cutter  and  harness-maker,  who, 
in  1794  had  his  place  of  business  at  No.  132  High  [Market]  Street. 
He  was  probably  the  son  of  Samuel  Haines,  who,  in  1776,  was  a  First 
Lieutenant  in  the  Flying  Camp;  of  John  Haines,  who  in  December,  1776, 
was  Second  Sergeant  in  Captain  William  Bowers’  Company  First  City 
Battalion;  of  Henry  Haines,  who  on  December  19,  1776,  lived  in  Race 
Street  between  Second  and  Third,  and  was  a  private  in  Captain  Will’s 
Company,  First  Battalion;  or  of  Daniel  Haines,  who,  in  December,  1776, 
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was  a  private  in  Captain  William  Bower’s  Company,  First  Battalion, 
and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  on  September  6,  1777. 

240  Nathan  Luffborough  [Loughborough  or  Loofborouy ]  on  June  7,  1794, 
was  commissioned  First  Lieutenant  in  the  Seventh  Company  of  the 
Second  Philadelphia  Regiment,  Colonel  Samuel  McLean.  He  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  son  of  David  Loofborough  and  Sarah  Tunning,  who  were  married 
September  29,  1765;  or  of  William  Luffborrow  and  Scrrah  Kirk,  who 
were  married  December  22,  1761.  John  Luffborough  took  the  oath  of  al¬ 
legiance  to  the  State  on  October  30,  1778,  and  on  August  10,  1780,  was 
a  private  in  Captain  John  Hanson’s  Company,  Second  Regiment  foot,. 
Colonel  Benjamin  G.  Eyre. 

141  Philip  Dick,  in  1793,  a  merchant  at  No.  130  North  Third  Street, 
between  Race  and  Vine,  formerly  Henry  Darrach’s  store,  was  a  grand¬ 
son  of  Peter  Dick,  a  Quaker  minister,  who  became  a  member  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  in  1746-47,  1750-56  and  1759.  Peter  Dick  had  the  following 
sons: — Joseph  (born  in  1717)  ;  James  (born  in  1718)  ;  Nathan  (born 
in  1719)  ;  Peter  (born  in  1722;  a  member  of  the  Patriotic  Association 
of  1778;  his  son,  Peter  Dick,  Jr.,  in  1791  had  a  chocolate  manufactory 
at  No.  68  Water  Street)  ;  Job ;  John ;  and  Abraham ;  also  Roger  by  a 
second  wife.  Philip  Dick  married  Catharina  Lehr  in  Zion  Lutheran 
Church,  June  5,  1783;  and  on  February  25,  1790,  he  is  recorded  as  a 
widower  marrying  Maria  Sauermann.  He  married  Mary  Palmer  on 
September  18,  1794.  His  brother,  Daniel  Dick,  was  married  in  Zion 
Church,  on  March  17,  1785  to  Catharina  Lehr  [sic].  He  died  on  April 
4,  1807,  letters  of  administration  being  granted  to  Daniel  Dick.  There 
was  a  Philip  Dick,  in  1794,  a  tailor,  located  at  No.  26  South  Water 
Street. 

242  Daniel  King,  Jr.,  of  Germantown,  son  of  Daniel  King,  Sr.  (who  in 
August,  1788,  was  a  private  in  Captain  John  Pearson’s  Company,  Third 
Pennsylvania  Regiment,  Colonel  Richard  Butler)  and  Rebecca  Richardson 
(married  in  Zion  Church,  May  22,  1756)  was  born  in  1757,  and  was 
a  brass  founder,  located  at  Nos.  68  and  70  South  Front  Street,  corner 
of  Norris’s  Alley,  as  early  as  1784.  In  1777-79  he  was  a  private  in 
the  Fourth  Company,  First  Philadelphia  Battalion,  Col.  William  Brad¬ 
ford.  He  and  his  father,  in  1781  owned  land  on  Shippen’s  Lane  [Bain- 
bridge  Street]  “one  mile  from  the  State  House.”  He  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  State  on  February  13,  1788.  On  April  30,  1792,  he 
was  elected  First  Lieutenant  of  the  Seventh  Company,  Sixth  Philadel¬ 
phia  Battalion,  Colonel  Fullerton.  In  March,  1794,  the  son  removed  his 
foundry  to  No.  76  South  Front  Street.  He  was  twice  married;  the 
second  time  on  June  11,  1799,  to  Elizabeth  Shimburg,  in  St.  Michael’s 
and  Zion  Church.  In  1784-86  he  and  his  father  were  privates  in  the 
Eighth  Company,  Second  Philadelphia  Battalion,  Col.  James  Read.  He 
died  on  February  20,  1806,  leaving  a  wife,  Elizabeth;  a  married  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mary  Jones;  a  son  Daniel  (died  December  10,  1836),  who  was  mar¬ 
ried  on  January  24,  1792  in  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Philadelphia,  to  Mar¬ 
garet  Smith  (their  son,  Francis,  lived  in  1860,  on  Arch  Street);  and 
four  minor  children — William,  Thomas,  Hester  and  Elizabeth.  His  will 
was  made  on  January  11,  1797. 
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243  John  Buckley  (incorrectly  spelled  Beckley  and  Bickley)  in  1794-95 
was  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  with 
his  offices  in  South  Eighth  Street,  west  side  “cross  Walnut.”  On  March 
4,  1801,  he  delivered  the  oration  at  the  Democratic  celebration.  He 
was  the  son  of  Abraham,  Bickley  [ Buckley ]  who  lived  in  Philadelphia 
in  1740,  and  died  in  1794,  and  grandson  of  Abraham  Bickley,  who  died 
in  Philadelphia  in  1726.  His  brothers  were  Robert  and  Daniel  Bickley 
(on  June  25,  1777,  a  private  in  the  Fifth  Company,  First  Battalion, 
Colonel  Bradford;  later  in  1777,  a  matross  in  the  First  Artillery  Com¬ 
pany,  Col.  Jehu  Eyre;  he  continued  in  the  Artillery  until  1779)  ;  and  his 
sisters  were  Ann  (died  1793)  and  Margaret  Bickley.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 

244  Philip  Stein,  son  of  Johann  Philip  Stein  (who  arrived  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  on  September  17,  1753,  in  the  ship  Richard  and  Mary,  John  Moore, 
commander)  and  Anna  Margaretta  Wager  (married  on  September  13, 
1759,  in  the  German  Reformed  Church,  Philadelphia)  was  born  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1760.  In  1784  he  was  a  private  in  Captain  Rush’s  Sixth 
Company,  Fourth  Philadelphia  Battalion.  In  1794-98  he  was  a  mer¬ 
chant  living  at  No.  136  North  Second  Street.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Second  Troop  from  1794,  and  was  First  Sergeant  of  the  Troop  in  1803- 
04.  He  was  succeeded  by  Augustus  Fricke,  who  is  recorded  as  First 
Sergeant  in  1808.  He  died  unmarried  on  August  19,  1809,  leaving  his 
property  to  his  mother,  Margaret  Wegmann  (she  had  married  Chris¬ 
topher  Wegmann,  widower,  in  Zion  Church,  on  September  25,  1778),  and 
on  her  death  (in  March,  1813)  to  William  Stein  Wager,  Philip  Stein 
Wager  (born  in  1799;  died  September  23,  1833)  and  Hannah  Stein 
Wager,  children  of  Adam  Reighart,  Jr.,  by  his  deceased  wife,  Mary 
(Molly)  Reigart  [sic]  Wager,  daughter  of  Philip  Wager. 

245  Samuel  Coutty,  gunsmith,  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Coutty,  tailor, 
who  in  1780  was  a  taxpayer  on  the  South  Part  of  Dock  Ward,  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  State  on  December  4,  1778,  and  died  on  October 
20,  1794,  leaving  a  widow,  Elizabeth  Coutty. 

240  Richard  Palmer  was  the  son  of  Richard  Palmer  (who,  in  1787,  was 
a  private  in  the  Sixth  Company,  First  Battalion,  Col.  Gurney,  and  who 
died  before  March  19,  1790),  cabinet-maker,  and  Phoebe  Jones  (born  in 
1737;  married  in  Old  Swedes  Church,  January  1,  1756;  died  May  1, 
1788,  aged  61  years),  daughter  of  John  Jones.  He  was  born  in  1774, 
and  was  married  in  Christ  Church,  on  March  12,  1795,  to  Elizabeth 
Parker  (died  April  16,  1844).  His  brothers  were  William  Thomas  Pal¬ 
mer  and  John  Jones  Palmer;  and  his  sisters  were:  Elizabeth  Thomas 
Painter;  Hester  Ann,  wife  of  Thomas  Miller;  Phebe  (married  Lawrence 
Dickinson  about  1788-89)  ;  and  Molly  Palmer.  In  1814,  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  famous  Committee  of  Defense;  and  for  many  years  prior  to 
1846,  was  Alderman  of  the  First  Ward,  Southwark.  He  died  at  his 
home,  No.  64  Shippen  [Bainbridge]  Street,  near  Third  Street,  South¬ 
wark,  on  May  19,  1850,  in  his  76th  year.  His  son,  Richard  Palmer, 
Jr.,  Prothonotary  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Philadelphia,  died 
on  April  30,  1846,  leaving  his  property  to  his  wife,  Catharina.  A 
Richard  Palmer  died  on  August  18,  1823. 
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247  The  Dannaker  family  came  from  the  Rhenish  Palatinate  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1729;  and  Jacob  Bernard  Dannaker  arrived  on  September 
6,  1751,  in  the  ship  Shirly,  Captain  James  Allen,  from  Rotterdam.  A 
Christian  Dannaker  was  naturalized  in  Philadelphia  on  February  22, 
1761;  and  a  George  Jacob  Dannaker  was  married  on  January  6,  1756,  to 
Maria  Bank.  He  died  on  April  22,  1794,  leaving  three  sons:  Christian, 
George,  Jr.,  and  Samuel. 

Christian  Dannaker,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  in  1759.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  12,  1777,  he  was  appointed  a  corporal  in  Captain  William 
Bower’s  Fifth  Company,  First  Battalion,  Philadelphia,  of  which  company 
he  was  a  member  in  1776.  In  1778  he  was  a  private  in  the  First  Com¬ 
pany,  First  Philadelphia  Battalion,  Col.  William  Bradford;  fought  at 
Trenton,  Princeton  and  Red  Bank;  was  appointed  First  Sergeant  in 
Captain  Andrew  Summer’s  Fifth  Company  of  Artillery  on  August  13, 
1779,  and  was  still  in  the  artillery  in  1789.  On  July  12,  1785,  he 
married,  in  Zion  Church,  Catharine  Haynes  (born  in  1764;  died  at 
Schellsburg,  Bedford  County,  Pa.,  on  March  20,  1849,  in  her  85th 
year).  He  died  at  Schellsburg  in  1822.  He  left  three  sons:  William 
Henry ;  Charles  and  Christian  Augustus  (born  March  25,  1808;  mar¬ 
ried  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  October  8,  1840,  to  Evanna  Segee ;  died  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  July  4,  1896).  He  was  possessed  of  considerable 
means,  and  in  June,  1846,  rebuilt  the  old  Spread  Eagle  Hotel  on  the 
east  side  of  North  Third  Street,  No.  139,  between  Race  and  Vine  Streets, 
which  had  been  owned  by  the  family  for  many  years.  In  1867,  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Bradford,  Pa.,  and  in  1880,  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.  His  son  was 
Dr.  Christopher  Augustus  Dannaker  (born  in  Philadelphia,  October  20, 
1848,  graduated  in  medicine,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1872). 

Samuel  Dannaker  was  married  in  Zion  Church,  on  September  24,  1795, 
to  Catharine  Haeltzel.  George  Dannaker,  Jr.,  of  the  Troop,  was  born 
about  1762;  and  was  married,  in  Zion  Lutheran  Church,  on  July  5,  1786, 
to  Christina  Tacy;  and  secondly,  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
on  March  20,  1788,  to  Eleanor  Trimble.  He  was  proprietor  of  the  stage 
line  running  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  the  coaches  leaving 
opposite  the  City  Tavern.  He  died  in  November,  1795,  his  will  being 
made  on  October  4,  1795,  and  probated  on  November  26,  1795.  He  left 
an  only  child,  George  (born  in  1792;  married  on  August  30,  1810,  to 
Kitty  Heinhold,  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church;  from  May  13,  to 
June  18,  1813,  a  private  in  Captain  Samuel  Borden’s  Fourth  Company  of 
Philadelphia  Militia;  then  entered  the  U.  S.  Army;  died  at  his  residence, 
No.  89  Race  Street,  on  January  28,  1845,  in  his  53d  year;  a  Mason); 
and  two  brothers-in-law:  Janies  Trimble  (whose  wife  was  Mary)  and 
George  Trimble. 

248  William  Pritchett,  Jr.,  merchant,  was  the  son  of  William  Pritchett, 
Sr.,  (born  in  1727;  died  February  7,  1795)  of  Philadelphia,  and  Anna 
Catharine  Kintzing  (died  in  1823)  daughter  of  Abraham  Kintzing,  an 
original  member  of  the  First  City  Troop.  His  sister  was  Elizabeth 
(born  in  1763;  died  April  28,  1836,  in  her  73d  year).  He  was  born 
about  1758,  and  on  April  8,  1784,  was  married  in  Old  Swedes 
Church,  to  Rebecca  Cresson  (born  in  1764).  His  place  of  business  was 
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No.  27  South  Fourth  Street,  and  in  1800  No.  195  South  Wharves  and 
Second  Street  below  Chestnut.  From  1784  to  1789  he  was  a  private  in 
the  First  Philadelphia  Battalion.  In  1786,  his  father,  William  Pritchett , 
Sr.,  lived  in  Front  Street  below  the  drawbridge,  and  his  office  was  in 
Water  Street,  east  side,  just  below  Chestnut  Street.  The  children  of 
William  Pritchett,  Jr.,  and  Rebecca  Cresson  were:  Thomas  (born  March 
3,  1785;  married  Lydia  McClure)  ;  John ;  William,  married  Edith  Hat¬ 
ton;  James ;  Abraham  Kintzing ;  Rebecca  A.;  Joseph  (died  in  infancy)  ; 
Mary  M.  (married  Edward  Worrell — their  son  was  William  Pritchett 
Worrell)  ;  and  Charles  Decatur  (born  in  1793;  married  Phoebe  Barrick ; 
died  in  1861 ) . 

249  James  Robertson,  a  native  of  Scotland,  in  March,  1783,  acted  as 
wagoner  to  convey  British  clothing  from  Wilmington  to  Lancaster.  In 
the  fall  of  1784,  he  opened  a  “school  in  a  commodious  house  in  Coombe’s 
Alley  [extending  east  and  west  from  Front  to  Second  Street],  be¬ 
tween  Market  and  Arch  Streets,”  where  he  taught  “the  Greek,  Latin 
and  English,  Arithmetic,  and  Bookkeeping.”  Mr.  Robertson  was  regu¬ 
larly  educated  at  the  Universities  of  St.  Andrew’s  and  Edinburgh  in. 
Scotland.”  (Pennsylvania  Packet,  September  27,  1784.)  On  December 
14,  1789,  he  was  married,  in  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  to  Mary 
Kennedy.  On  January  27,  1791,  he  advertised  for  sale  a  quantity  of 
“horn  shavings”  at  No.  42  North  Front  Street,  between  Market  and 
Arch.  On  Monday  evening,  February  2,  1795,  he  married  his  second 
wife,  Peggy  Bussier,  sister  of  Daniel  Bussier  (American  Daily  Adver¬ 
tiser,  February  21,  1795),  who  married  Catherine  Philler,  in  Christ 
Church,  on  November  26,  1797.  That  year  he  was  recorded  as  a  coach- 
maker  at  No.  79  Great  Dock  Street.  In  October,  1800,  he  was  a  can¬ 
didate  for  Inspector  of  the  South  Ward  but  he  was  defeateed.  He  died 
in  Moyamensing  township  on  June  3,  1811,  leaving  a  wife  and  two 
children.  On  January  28,  1798,  his  sister,  Mary  Robertson,  was  married 
to  George  Fisher. 

250  William  Fromberger,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  was  the 
son  of  the  distinguished  merchant  and  tobacconist  of  the  Northern 
Liberties,  John  Fromberger  (born  in  1745;  died  July  27,  1806,  aged  61 
years),  and  Anna  (or  Hannah)  Coat  (married  October  3,  1767,  in  Zion 
Lutheran  Church;  died  July  11,  1809).  John  Fromberger,  in  1765,  was 
First  Sergeant  in  Captain  Richard  Peters’  First  Volunteer  Corps,  of 
Philadelphia.  He  was  a  taxpayer  in  High  Street  Ward  in  1774.  He 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  State  on  July  1,  1777,  and  was  active 
during  the  Revolution,  being  in  the  service  as  early  as  December  24, 
1776.  In  1778,  his  place  of  business  was  in  Second  Street  four  doors  above 
Christ  Church,  in  the  house  formerly  occupied  by  David  Franks;  and  on 
July  17,  1778,  he  became  a  member  of  the  famous  Patriotic  Association. 
In  October,  1778,  he  signed  a  petition  for  clemency  for  John  Roberts  and 
Abraham  Carlisle,  who  were  under  sentence  of  death  for  high  treason. 
Subsequently  he  lived  near  Germantown  and  had  his  place  of  business 
with  his  sons  on  High  [Market]  Street.  On  July  2,  1781,  he  was  a 
private  in  Captain  James  Hood’s  Company,  Sixth  Philadelphia  Regi¬ 
ment,  Major  David  Reese;  and  in  1784  a  private  in  the  Eighth  Com- 
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pany,  First  Battalion,  Colonel  John  Shee.  FrombergePs  Alley,  or 
Court,  ran  from  Hartung’s  Alley  to  the  alley  afterwards  known  as  La 
Grange  Place  or  Street,  which  ran  parallel  with  and  lay  immediately 
north  of  Church  Alley,  westward  from  Second  Street.  ( Scharf  and  West- 
cott,  vol.  iii,  p.  1890.)  John  Fromberger  and  his  wife  were  buried 
in  St.  Michael’s  graveyard  at  Fifth  and  Cherry  Streets.  Their  daughter, 
Sarah  (born  in  1780,  died  October  1,  1832),  was  married,  on  June  21, 
1802,  to  William  F.  McLaughlin,  printer,  of  Philadelphia,  and  subse¬ 
quently  to  George  White,  printer.  William  Fromberger  was  born  about 
1768.  In  1785  he  was  a  private  in  the  Eighth  Company,  First  Philadel¬ 
phia  Battalion,  Colonel  John  Shee.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Second 
City  Troop  in  1788,  and  was  elected  Quartermaster  of  the  Troop  in  1794, 
and  served  in  the  Whisky  Insurrection.  In  1794-98  his  home  was  at 
No.  34  North  Second  Street  with  his  father.  In  September,  1797,  he 
removed  his  store  from  Philadelphia  to  the  first  house  above  the 
Market  House,  in  Germantown.  He  died  intestate,  on  February  11, 
1823,  letters  of  administration  being  granted  to  Ann  Maria  From¬ 
berger  (died  about  1861).  A  John  Fromberger  died  November  8,  1826, 
Margaret  Fromberger  acting  as  executrix  for  his  estate.  ( American 
Daily  Advertiser,  October  21,  1833.)  George  Fromberger,  a  brother  of 
William,  on  August  6,  1803,  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Belknap,  in  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church. 

251  Pennsylvania  Archives,  Sixth  Series,  vol.  iv,  p.  479.  Ex.  Min.  (7 
M.)  vol.  iii. 

K2John  Ross,  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  was  the  son  of  John  Ross, 
who  died  in  October,  1792,  and  a  brother  of  David  Ross.  He  was  born 
about  1760.  In  1783,  with  Robert  Ross,  he  kept  a  vendue  store  and 
subsequently  a  broker’s  office  and  commission  store  in  Front  Street 
between  Market  and  Arch.  On  September  15,  1794,  he  was  elected  Sec¬ 
ond  Lieutenant  of  the  Second  City  Troop,  and  served  during  the 
Whisky  Insurrection.  In  1795,  his  office  was  at  No.  102  North  Third 
Street.  On  April  4,  1800,  he  dissolved  the  partnership  of  Shorthouse  and 
Ross.  He  was  married  in  Christ  Church,  on  December  16,  1797,  to 
Hester  Smith;  and  died  in  Philadelphia  in  February,  1812. 

253  American  Daily  Advertiser,  September  25,  1794. 

264  Edward  Cutbush,  son  of  Edward  Cutbusli  (who  in  1769,  was  a 
taxpayer  in  Mulberry  Ward;  in  July,  1777,  was  a  private  in  the  1st 
Company,  5th  Battalion,  and  in  1781,  a  private  in  the  8th  Company,  2d 
Battalion;  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  State  on  August  8, 
1778,  and  again  on  October  17,  1779),  a  stone-cutter  or  carver,  and 
Anne  Marriat  (married  in  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Philadelphia,  September 
3,  1770),  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  January  5,  1772.  He  graduated 
in  medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1794,  when  22  years 
of  age,  his  inaugural  dissertation  being  “On  Insanity.”  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Dr.  Rush  and  commenced  his  medical  career  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Hospital.  On  Monday,  September  22,  1794,  he  became  Senior 
Surgeon  of  the  Hospital  Department  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Militia, 
and  later  in  1794  was  appointed,  by  Governor  Mifflin,  Surgeon  General 
of  the  expedition  against  the  insurgents  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  sue- 
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ceeding  Dr.  Nathan  Dorsey.  On  May  2,  1795,  he  was  married  in  Christ 
Church  to  Ann  Reynolds.  He  subsequently  married  Sarah  (died  in 
Philadelphia,  April  24,  1849)  daughter  of  Josiah  Twamley.  In  1798 
he  was  elected  Steward  of  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  St.  George  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  On  May  28,  1799,  when  27  years  old,  he  entered  the  Navy  as 
Surgeon  (commission  dated  June  24,  1799),  under  Commodore  Barry  in 
the  frigate  “ United  States and  was  chief  surgeon  of  the  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean.  In  1802,  he  was  assigned  to  the  “Constellation  in 
1803,  to  the  “Philadelphia"  at  Philadelphia;  in  1804,  to  the  “ Presi¬ 
dent in  1806,  to  the  “Essex;”  in  1811-12  he  was  in  Washington;  in 
1813,  he  had  charge  of  the  Hospital  establishment  in  Washington;  and 
on  June  6,  1829,  was  assigned  to  the  frigate  “Constitution.”  On  June 
10,  1829,  when  57  years  of  age,  he  resigned  his  commission  after  thirty 
years  of  faithful  service  and  retired  to  Geneva,  New  York,  where  he 
filled  the  chair  of  Chemistry  in  the  College  of  that  place  and  ultimately 
became  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty.  He  was  an  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Philadelphia  Medical  and  Chemical  Society  and  of  the  Linnsean 
Society  of  Philadelphia;  member  of  the  American  Medical  Association; 
corresponding  member  of  the  Yale  Natural  History  Society,  of  the  New 
Orleans  Medical  Society  and  of  the  National  Institute  at  Washington 
in  1842;  member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Ontario  County,  New 
York,  and  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Geneva  College;  and  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Columbian  Institute  at  Washington  (revived  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute).  He  died  at  Geneva,  New  York,  on  June  23,  1843,  aged 
71  years.  His  sister,  Ann  Cutbush  (born  in  1782),  died  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  on  February  3,  1798,  in  her  16th  year.  Another  sister,  Sarah  Cut- 
bush,  died  in  Philadelphia  on  September  23,  1819.  His  brothers  were 
William  (born  in  Philadelphia  in  1785;  entered  West  Point,  June  15, 
1808;  graduated  March  27,  1812,  as  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Engineer 
Corps;  promoted  First  Lieutenant  July  1,  1812;  served  in  the  War  of 
1812-15  as  Assistant  Engineer  in  the  defense  of  New  York  Harbor, 
and  as  Assistant  Engineer  in  the  construction  and  repair  of  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  in  the  Delaware  Biver  in  1816-17;  resigned  October  1,  1817;  in 
1826  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  at  Fort  Adams, 
Rhode  Island,  and  from  1829-1855  on  the  fortifications  in  New  York 
Harbor;  died  at  Fort  Schuyler,  New  York,  February  15,  1855,  aged  69 
years)  ;  and  James  (born  in  Philadelphia  in  1788;  in  1810  became  a 
Mason;  in  1811  an  original  member  and  in  1813,  President  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbian  Chemical  Society  of  Philadelphia;  in  1812,  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  in  St.  John’s  College,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  Vice-President  of  the  Linnsean  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and 
member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  and  of  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  National  Industry;  appointed  assistant  apothecary 
general  in  the  U.  S.  Army  on  August  12,  1814,  and  attached  to  the 
Northern  Division  of  the  army;  appointed  Post  Surgeon  at  West  Point, 
1820-21;  appointed  pyrotechnist  and  professor  of  chemistry  and  min¬ 
eralogy  in  the  West  Point  Military  Academy  in  1821;  died  at  West 
Point,  December  15,  1823). — “American  Medical  Biography.”  By 

Stephen  W.  Williams,  Greenfield,  Mass.  Merriam  and  Co.,  1845. 
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255  American  Daily  Advertiser ,  Sept.  27,  1794. 

2M  Ibid,  Septemeber  16,  1794. 

257  Clement  Biddle,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  early  Quaker  settlers 
and  proprietaries  of  West  Jersey,  and  son  of  John  Biddle  (born  in 
1707;  died  in  1790)  and  Sarah  (married  on  March  3,  1736;  died  in 
1773),  daughter  of  Owen  Owen,  Sheriff  and  Coroner  of  Philadelphia, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  May  10,  1740.  He  retained  his  connection 
with  the  Society  of  Friends  until  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  he  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Free  Quakers.  Early  in  life  he  was 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits.  In  1764,  he  aided  in  the  formation  of 
a  military  corps  in  Philadelphia;  and  on  October  25,  1765,  signed  the 
famous  Non-Importation  resolutions.  On  May  1,  1769,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Colony  in  Schuylkill.  In  1772,  he  signed  the  Provincial 
paper  money.  In  1775,  he  was  instrumental  in  forming  the  “Quaker” 
Company  of  Volunteers  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  body  he  was  elected 
an  officer.  On  July  8,  1776,  he  was  appointed  Colonel  and  Deputy 
Quartermaster  General  in  the  Continental  Army,  in  the  flying  camp, 
serving  as  such  to  December  1,  1776,  during  which  time  he  was  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Trenton.  He  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Trenton,  Princeton, 
Brandywine,  and  Germantown.  During  the  winter  of  1777-8  he  was 
at  Valley  Forge,  acting  as  Commissary-General  of  Forage  under  General 
Greene  (July  1,  1777-June  1780).  On  March  3,  1780,  he  was  appointed 
Assistant  Forage  Master  for  the  Pennsylvania  Militia.  He  also  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  In  1787,  he  was  appointed  United 
States  Marshal  for  Pennsylvania,  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  Colonel 
and  Quartermaster  General  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  (September 
11,  1781,  to  the  close  of  the  war  and  for  some  time  thereafter).  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Whisky  Insurrection  in  1794,  he  held  this  office,  and 
under  his  direction  the  encampment  on  the  Lancaster  Road  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Schuylkill  River  was  laid  out.  He  subsequently  became  a 
notary  public.  On  June  6,  1764,  he  married  Mary  (died  February  3, 
1773),  daughter  of  Francis  Richardson ;  and  secondly,  on  August  18, 
1774,  Rebecca  (died  November  18,  1831),  daughter  of  Gideon  Cornell,  of 
Rhode  Island,  by  whom  he  had  a  numerous  family,  including  Thomas 
(born  June  4,  1776;  married,  February  12,  1806,  Christine,  daughter  of 
General  Jonathan  Williams ;  died  June  3,  1857),  the  banker;  Rebecca 
Cornell,  who  on  September  1,  1808,  married  Dr.  Nathaniel  Chapman 
(born  in  Virginia,  May  28,  1780;  graduated  in  medicine  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1801;  died  July  1,  1853);  Colonel  Clement 
Cornell  (born  October  24,  1784;  married  March  10,  1814,  Mary,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Hon.  John  Barclay,  and  Mary  Searle;  died  August  21,  1855),  the 
first  captain  of  the  State  Fencibles;  Mary  (born  January  12,  1791;  died 
March  12,  1850)  who,  on  June  25,  1804,  married  General  Thomas  Cad- 
walader  (born  Oct.  28,  1779;  died  October  26,  1841);  and  Colonel 
John  Gideon,  (born  June  10,  1795;  died  August  30,  1826).  Colonel 
Clement  Biddle  died  in  Philadelphia  on  July  14,  1814,  in  the  75th 
year  of  his  age. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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DIARY  OF  WM.  F.  HIGBEE  OF  A  TRIP  MADE  TO 
WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  IN  1816-7. 


CONTRIBUTED  BY  WM.  H.  WOODWELL  OF  TOWANDA. 


Decem.  the  16  —  1816. 

Cumberland  County  State  of  New  Jersey. 

I  William  F  Higbee  of  this  same  place 
do  undertake  to  get  things  arranged  to  start 
to  the  western  parts  of  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  to  see  after  my  fathers  Joseph 
T  Higbee’s  property  wich  he  died 
posesed  of  have  an  ahdavit  taken  of  my 
fathers  mariage  and  my  Birth  before  sely 
Totten  Justice  of  the  peace  and  have  the  same 
acknowledged  by  the  county  Clerk  and  the 
seal  of  the  same  put  on  by  Ebeneser 
Sely  clerk  pay  for  the  same 
Stay  at  my  unkle  Geare  Howel’s 
till  the  twenty  third  and  get  what 
Dcm  information  concerning  my  business  start 

23  in  the  morning  have  A  leter  for  mr 
Browne  ot  Kitaning  pay  for  stage  fare 
and  vitules  on  the  road  to  Philadelphia 

24  in  the  city  at  mrs  gibs  buy  A  pair  of 
Boots  of  mr  mills  in  third  street  near  race 
A  Pair  of  pantiloons  of  mr  lipincut  in 
water  street  corner  of  market  street 

Pay  stage  fare  to  lankester 
lend  mrs  Johnson 

25  Pay  fare  to  lankester  and  start  at  three  in  the  morning 
Pay  in  the  eavning  stage  fare  to  chamersberg 

26  start  at  four  in  the  morning  Breakfast 
haris  berg  dine  Carlisle  super  and  loging 

27  Start  at  four  oclock  breakfast  on  the  road  arive 
at  chambersberg  dine  and  sup  loging 

28  Stop  till  nine  in  the  morning  breakfast  pay 
the  stage  fare  to  greensberg  arive  at  mico 
milstown  super  and  loging 

29  Start  at  six  oclock  dine  on  the  road  arive  at 
Bedford  super  and  loging  Call  on  lawyer 
Samuel  Biddle  he  was  not  at  home 
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30  Start  at  three  in  the  morning  for 

Sumerset  Breakfast  on  the  road  super  and  loging  1  25 

31  Start  at  four  in  the  morning  for  greensberg 

breakfast  super  and  loging  in  greensberg  1  25 

1  Jan  the  1  1817  stop  at  mr  hobach 

tavron  pay  for  the  same  get  a  horse  of  2  25 

mr  Browns  wich  his  sun  has  rode  there  I 
rode  him  home  to  kitaning 

2  super  and  loging  horse  feed  on  the  road  75 

3  for  horse  and  slf  on  the  road  arive  at  1  25 


kitaning  stop  at  one  mr  esby  tavern 
mr  brown  came  to  the  in  where  I  has 
hitched  the  horse  and  I  gave  him  the  leter 
that  I  had  for  him  when  he  just  went  out 
never  asked  me  to  his  hous  nor  said 

good  by - nor  nothing  else 

I  folowed  him  home  and  talked  with  him 
stopped  at  mr  Browns  to  super  inquiring  after 
my  fathers  buisness  of  him  wich  he  gave  me 

4  stop  at  mr  Esbys  tavron  there  the  fifth 

6  have  the  afidavit  of  mr  Brown  taken  Before 
mr  hacock  esqr  and  the  county  seal  to  the 
same  of  my  fathers  death  also  get  an  order 
from  mr  Brown  to  get  the  papers  wich  he 
has  let  lawyer  rainshaw  have  on  my 
Aunts  acount 

7  Pay  mr  esby  for  what  time  I  had  been  there  4  25 

feridge  across  the  aligany  bound  for  pits  berg 

Diner  and  super  loging  68f 

8  Pay  for  vitules  on  the  road  walk  there  1 

9  Present  the  order  to  rainshaw  and  get  the 
papers  of  him  stop  at  one  mr  Alcorns  there 

10  Rote  to  mrs  Gibs  and  another  to  George 

Howel  and  sent  the  afidavit  of  mr  brown  to  him 


11  also  go  and  see  the  iron  works  there  and  the 
stem  mills  in  that  place 

For  board  while  there  pay  2 

start  out  from  Pitsberg  for  kitaning 

on  the  road  pay  for  super  and  loging  30J 

15  On  the  road  breakfast  dine  super  loging  at  87$ 

freeport  start  in  the  morning  for  kitaning 

16  Breakfast  ferridge  and  rum  across  the  aligany  68J 

17  Begin  Board  with  mr  asby  in  katining  for 
two  Dollars  and  a  half  per  week 

18  Pay  for  Jin  at  Renaloses  12^ 

19  Lent  to  mr  esby  the  sum  here  mentioned  20 

and  have  his  due  bill  for  the  same 
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20  At  ms  esbys  have  this  day  five  Jils  brandy 

sling  and  have  the  same  charged  1  50 

21  At  mr  esbys  have  one  Jil  Jin  charged  12 

22  Have  five  peases  washed  at  mr  esbys  charged  31^ 

24  Pay  for  paper  at  mr  Robesons  store  15 

25  Credit  to  jin  at  mr  esbys  in  12^ 

26  Credit  to  jin  at  mr  esbys  in  12 £ 

27  At  mr  Ronilses  in  pay  for  drink  50 

28  Have  a  power  of  aturney  acknowledged 
By  the  county  Clerk  of  armstrong 

pay  for  the  same  Send  two  letters  25 

one  to  George  Howel  the  other  to 
Isac  Mulfred  of  the  same  date 

For  chery  bounse  at  Runnelses  for  Bounse  50 

31  Pay  for  bear  at  the  bear  house  1  12^ 

fb  1  feb  the  1  1817 

Lend  mrs  esby  three  dollars  mr  esby  not 

at  home  3 

8  Trade  the  doubill  wich  I  had  of  esby  for 

a  watch  and  get  three  dollars  to  Boot  3 

9  lend  mrs  esby  mr  esby  not  at  home  3 

went  to  mill  with  fisher  and  Pitchey 

for  drink  pay  at  renelses  went  home  62^ 

with  thomas  tailer 
10  stle  with  mr  esby  for  what  time  I 

have  been  there  pay  him  the  same  13 

At  Henningses  pay  for  jin  sling  25 

Lent  mr  fisher  three  dollars  3 

14  Gave  out  cloths  out  to  wash  five  peases 
Settled  with  mr  esby  up  to  the  tliir 
teenth  of  this  month 

18  Pay  for  drink  37| 

one  Jil  spirits  at  mr  esbys  12£ 

19  pay  for  beer  at  the  beer  house 

20  lend  mr  Wm  R  Foster  2 

lend  mr  Josia  Esby  board  up  to  this  day  5 

21  Borowed  of  mr  Fisher  12  J 

Pay  for  beer  25 

22  Pay  for  whisky  at  henningses  12^ 

25  gave  five  peases  out  to  wash 

27  pay  for  stew  at  esbys  in  75 

28  pay  for  stew  at  esbys  inn  1 

Mar  1  pay  postage  for  two  letters  37f 

4  half  pint  whisky  at  mathes  12^ 

5  Get  leters  of  Administration  from  the 
county  clerk  of  Armstrong  for  my  fathers 
estate  shurittes  Josia  L  Esby  Robert 

Brown  pay  for  the  same  Cr  yet  2  25 
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6  Get  from  mr  R.  Brown  of  kitaning 
notes  of  hand  to  the  amount  of 
twelve  thousand  dollars  and  gave 
a  Receipt  for  the  same 

7  Also  get  a  brestpin  of  my  fathers  property 
12  Settle  with  mr  esby  for  what  time 


I  has  been  there  and  what  I  had  of  him  6  62J 

Cr  mr  Wm  R.  Foster  1 

Cr  mr  fisher  with  one  pair  of  shuse  3 

start  for  the  Crick  tavern  stop  there 

all  night  pay  for  the  same  56^ 

13  start  for  the  indiana  arive  there  26 

miles  from  the  kitaning  pay  on  the  road  25 

14  start  from  the  indiannah  pay  for  loging 

and  breakfast  dine  on  the  road  50 

15  supper  and  breakfast  dine  on  the  road  50 

cross  the  lorilhill  arive  at  Johnstown  25 

cross  the  conemaw  pay  ferridge  the  conemaw  12^ 


and  stony  creek  joins  here  and  the  town 
lies  in  the  forks  these  two  form  the  kiskinitis 

16  at  the  sigin  of  the  sorel  hors  in  Johnstown 

17  set  out  for  sumerset  pay  my  bill  there  1  50 

dine  on  the  road  arive  at  sumerset  25 

18  Pay  for  supper  loging  and  breakfast  2  spirits  6J 

19  At  mr  wellses  in  sumerset 

20  start  after  twelve  in  the  day 

Also  gave  mr  Wells  a  power  of  turny 
to  sell  my  interest  in  the  land  on  the 
lorilhill  on  the  best  terms  he  could 

21  pay  for  breakfast  super  and  loging  87^ 

pay  on  the  road  for  diner  25 

arive  at  bedford  at  night  have  supper 

stop  here  waiting  on  mr  Biddle  of  this 
plase  agree  with  him  for  to  see  to  the 
property  on  the  25  of  the  month 


26  pay  for  board  here  at  the  public  house  4  50 

pay  for  having  a  brestpin  valid  &  warnty  25 

28  start  for  sumerset  stop  on  the  road 

pay  for  super  and  loging  breakfast  50 

29  on  the  road  arive  at  summerset 
stop  at  the  sign  of  the  Washington 
have  super  and  loging  stop  here  till 

30  pay  for  the  same  to  mr  Ankeny  2  50 

31  Join  work  at  the  house  carpenters  work 


with  mr  liusten  of  this  plase  by  the  month 
for  sixteen  Dollars  per  month 
Get  a  pair  of  Boots  sold  pay  for 
A  10  the  same  dues  by  one  beer  well 


2  62$ 
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M  20  Also  get  a  pair  of  shuse  sold  pay  for  same  2  25 

Also  buye  two  handerchiefs  pay  for  the  same  75 

June  the  8  husel  for  a  watch  win  it 

and  ten  dollars  on  the  15  burwell  and  20 

one  play  he  wins  two  watches  and  10 

forty  dollars  of  me  the  watches  worth  30 

Git  coat  and  pantiloons  at  snyders 

store  in  sumerset  on  husens  account  23  15 

also  git  a  pair  of  shuse  at  snyders  2  25 

and  git  two  dollars  in  money  of  liuston  2 

my  washing  done  here  by  mrs  probes 

pay  for  the  same  3 


Summerset  July  the  1  1817 

I  William  F.  Higbee  and  one  Alexander 
Cumings  under  take  a  hose  to  finish  for 
one  John  Adams  four  miles  to  the  westward 
of  sumerset  work  there  till  the  last 
of  July  then  settle  with  Husten  balance 


due  me  16  15 

Also  get  another  job  from  one  layer 

do  it  get  for  the  same  21 

1  get  three  shirts  of  mrs  layer 

one  half  pound  of  powder  56J 

Also  three  files  56i 

August  the  15  go  to  one  Willereys  there 
get  hustling  with  the  *  *  *  *  win 

$48  in  money  and  half  a  *  *  *  *  48 

worth  fifty  dollars  Also  after  that  50 

win  a  watch  worth  ten  dollars  10 

Also  buye  a  hat  pay  for  the  same  4 

one  pair  of  shues  pay  for  them  3 
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The  memory  of  William  Drayton,  late  President  of 
the  Council  of  the  Historical  Society,  who  died  Jan¬ 
uary  27,  1920,  does  not  lend  itself  to  a  cut  and  dried 
and  mechanical  minute.  The  personality  of  Mr.  Dray¬ 
ton  was  too  charming  and  too  spontaneous  for  any 
dusty  record.  His  unfailing  courtesy  of  manner,  his 
sense  of  humor  and  his  worldly  wisdom  to  which  was 
combined  much  real  strength  of  character  made  him 
an  individuality  and  when  he  died  it  did  not  seem  quite 
appropriate  that  he  should  be  numbered  among  those 
who  were  no  longer  full  of  life  and  animation. 

As  Mr.  Drayton  was,  however,  a  valued  member  of 
our  Council,  it  must  be  put  on  record  that  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Historical  Society,  November 
26,  1900,  and  was  elected  a  Councillor,  November  13, 
1902,  in  which  position  he  continued  to  serve  until  his 
death.  He  was  appointed  a  member  on  the  Committee 
of  Receptions,  June  17,  1917 ;  a  member  of  the  Build¬ 
ing  Committee,  March  28,  1904,  and  President  of  the 
Council,  September  23,  1918.  He  was  an  admirable 
presiding  officer  and  his  associates  on  the  Board  have 
not  forgotten  his  wisdom  and  diplomacy  at  various 
times.  During  the  World  War,  Mr.  Drayton  served 
on  the  Committee  on  Receptions  to  soldiers,  sailors 
and  marines,  and  here  too,  his  service  was  of  great 
value  to  the  Society. 

William  Drayton  was  born  at  Newport,  R.  I., 
July  22,  1851,  and  educated  at  Dr.  Faries  School  in 
Philadelphia  and  St.  Paul’s  School,  Concord,  N.  H.; 
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lie  graduated  from  Trinity  College  in  1871  and  became 
thereafter  prominent  in  the  law  and  in  other  channels 
of  activity.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  December, 
1874,  having  read  law  in  the  office  of  his  father,  Wil¬ 
liam  Heyward  Drayton,  and  was  for  long  conspicuous 
in  the  Law  Association  of  Philadelphia  and  was  one  of 
the  Board  of  Examiners  for  Admission  to  the  Bar. 

The  members  of  the  Council  will  always  remember 
him  with  love  and  appreciation.  They  will  recall  not 
only  his  sagacity,  but  also  that  good  breeding  and  real 
politeness  of  heart  which  made  him  such  a  welcome 
figure  among  us. 

Inscriptions  on  graves  are  often  blatant  lies.  But 
if  there  had  been  chiselled  on  the  tomb  of  William 
Drayton  the  following  it  would  have  been  only  the 
barest  truth: 

“He  was  the  Ideal  of  a  Gentleman.’ ’ 


Notes  and  Queries. 
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JSooft  notices. 

Political  Ideas  of  the  American  Revolution  (sub-title:  Britannic- 
Ameriean  Contributions  to  the  Problem  of  Imperial  Organization,  1765 
to  1775),  by  Randolph  Greenfield  Adams,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  History  in  Trinity  College,  North  Carolina.  Trinity  College  Press, 
Durham,  N.  C.,  1922.  Pp.  207 

Although  this  book  by  Dr.  Adams  comes  from  the  Trinity  College 
Press,  it  is  essentially  a  Pennsylvania  product,  its  author  being  a 
native  of  Philadelphia,  son  of  John  Stokes  Adams,  Esq.,  a  student  of 
the  University  and  so  greatly  appreciative  of  that  Pennsylvania 
political  philosopher  of  the  Revolution,  James  Wilson,  that  he  is 
given  one  of  the  nine  chapters  and  his  portrait  furnishes  the  fron¬ 
tispiece. 

Dr.  Adams  treats  the  Revolution  as  the  decade  previous  to  the 
Declaration,  or  separation,  in  this  volume;  and  he  proposes  another 
on  the  decade  after  the  separation  but  previous  to  the  Constitution, 
denominating  the  former  as  the  Revolution  and  the  latter  as  the 
period  of  the  Confederation.  Whether  this  is  an  arbitrary  division  or 
not,  it  is  very  usefully  suggestive,  as  we  are  wont  to  think  of  the  actual 
war  period  as  the  Revolution,  when,  in  fact,  the  adoption  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  union  was  our  first  constitution  and 
the  Revolution  an  accomplished  fact.  The  war  was  fought  under 
this  constitution  for  five  years;  then  the  second,  a  confederational 
constitution,  which  had  been  fought  off  all  that  time,  was,  from  finan¬ 
cial  necessities,  yielded  to  and  accepted  at  the  urgency  of  France,  but  a 
war  upon  it  was  at  once  instituted,  which  never  ceased  during  the 
next  five  years  until  the  ideas  expressed  in  our  present,  or  third  con¬ 
stitution  prevailed.  So  that  Dr.  Adams’  division  is  well-founded,  and 
readers  of  the  present  volume  will  await  with  interest  the  appearance 
of  his  next  one. 

The  work  is  something  fresh,  not  conventional,  rises  to  the  plane 
of  a  history  of  political  thought  so  far  as  it  may  interpret  the  politi¬ 
cal  science  formulated  in  the  United  States,  and  show  its  profound 
bases.  One  at  once  thinks  of  such  writers  as  Maine,  Pollock,  Mait¬ 
land  and  Austin,  not  only  because  of  subject  matter  but  because 
of  a  style  and  treatment  not  unworthy  to  be  compared  with  those 
high  authorities.  It  is  one  more  proof  that  our  young  thinkers  are 
probing  to  the  philosophical  foundations  of  our  American  institutions, 
and  no  man  travels  far  upon  that  highway  before  he  reaches  the  abode 
of  James  Wilson,  who,  more  than  any  other  one  man,  is  the  formulator 
of  our  political  science  and  father  of  the  constitution  which  is  the 
greatest  expression  of  it.  Since  this  is  a  treatment  of  the  Ante-Decla¬ 
ration  period,  it  is  of  Britannic  imperial  problems,  due  to  the  unusual 
extension  of  colonial  empire.  The  idea  of  commonwealth  of  nations 
emerges  out  of  those  of  colonial  dependency  and  imperial  federation 
and  John  Adams  is  shown  as  a  Britannic  statesman.  Also  there  arises 
the  consciousness  of  the  new  element  in  the  British  “constitution,”  added 
by  every  new  charter,  primary  or  secondary,  which  latter  was  the 
essential  part  of  the  British  “constitution”  to  them — the  parting  of 
the  ways  between  America  and  Britain.  Here  was  the  foundation  of 
American  sense  of  law;  and  into  this  chaotic  thinking  came  the  most 
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profound  political  thinker  of  his  time,  James  Wilson.  He  first  clarified 
thought  with  a  real  definition  of  law  that  prevails  today;  and  with 
it  clarified  still  further  by  a  formulation  of  the  location  of  sovereignty 
in  the  individual,  singly  and  collectively,  that  amounted  to  discovery 
of  the  foundation  of  political  science.  Here  was  the  root  that  was 
later  to  rise  into  that  beautiful  and  as  true  as  beautiful,  trunk  and 
branches — the  distribution  of  leased,  revocable,  specific,  limited  sover¬ 
eignty  to  state,  nation  and  the  world. 

Dr.  Adams  shows  some  of  these  steps,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  his 
period,  and  will  no  doubt  develop  them  fully  in  his  next  volume. 

One  can  not  speak  too  highly  of  his  fine  tone,  style  and  easy  mastery. 
It  is  the  most  hopeful  study  the  present  writer  has  seen  in  this  realm 
of  political  science — for  Americans  or  those  who  wish  to  understand 
American  institutions. 

Burton  Alva  Konexe. 

Seeing  the  Eastern  States.  By  John  T.  Faris.  Philadelphia  and 
London,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1922.  8vo. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Faris  pictures  that  division  of  North  America  which 
reaches  from  Maine  to  Maryland.  The  chapters  relating  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  include  Philadelphia,  the  Birthplace  of  the  Nation;  Among  the 
Pennsylvania  Mountains;  In  Eastern  Pennsylvania;  and  Where  Penn¬ 
sylvania’s  Waters  Flow.  The  illustrations,  which  include  everything 
from  the  Parkway  to  the  Giant  Ant  Hills  of  Bedford,  and  the  Beaver 
Dam  in  Cameron  County,  are  most  excellent.  The  Covered  Bridge  over 
the  Kiskiminetas  is  accompanied  by  a  description  of  the  Elephant’s  Feet 
Rocks  of  Mill  Rift,  and  he  even  takes  in  the  Tucquan  Dam  and  the 
Peach  Bottom  district  of  the  lower  Susquehanna.  A  trip  over  the 
ground  covered  by  Mr.  Faris  would  cover  the  country  indicated  by  a 
well-known  engineer  when  he  said  that  all  civilization  was  north  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  Line  and  east  of  the  Susquehanna.  (M.j 

George  Bryan  and  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania.  By  Burton 
Alva  Konkle.  Philadelphia,  William  J.  Campbell,  1922.  8vo. 

Mr.  Konkle  has  again  come  to  the  aid  of  the  historians  of  State  affairs 
with  a  masterly  analysis  of  the  life  and  times  of  George  Bryan.  This 
work  has  been  so  completely  reviewed  as  to  make  it  unnecessary  to 
treat  of  it  in  extenso.  To  those  of  us,  however,  who  have  seen  the 
patient  toil  which  Mr.  Konkle  has  employed  in  bringing  together  the 
array  of  facts  with  regard  to  this  extraordinary  character,  it  would 
seem  almost  ungrateful  if  his  work  were  not  to  be  noticed  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Magazine.  He  has  brought  so  many  new  facts  into  the  State’s 
history  and  shown  their  relationship  to  the  greater  things  in  the 
Nation’s  development  as  to  deserve  the  hearty  thanks  of  those  interested 
in  the  beginning  of  the  State  and  its  importance  in  the  progress  of 
civilization.  Few  of  our  number  realize  what  a  figure  Bryan  was  in 
the  early  years  of  our  being.  He  served  as  President,  Vice-President 
and  Judge  of  the  two  highest  courts,  and  as  Mr.  Konkle  has  so  emphat¬ 
ically  proved,  he  was  the  first  to  secure  the  emancipation  of  slaves  by 
law.  Governor  Sproul  has  aptly  said  of  this  work:  “Lloyd,  the  Welsh 
Quaker;  Bryan,  the  Irish  Presbyterian;  and  Wilson,  the  Scotch  Epis¬ 
copalian  are  characters  who  would  be  great  in  any  land  and  at  any 
time  in  history.”  (M.) 
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PHILANDER  CHASE  KNOX,  AMERICAN  LAWYER, 
PATRIOT,  STATESMAN. 

BY  HON.  ALBERT  J.  BEVERIDGE. 

It  is  with  humility  and  misgiving  that  I  approach 
the  discussion  of  the  character  and  public  services  of 
Philander  Chase  Knox.  On  the  one  hand,  so  long  and 
intimate  was  my  friendship  with,  and  so  strong  my 
affection  for  the  man,  so  high  my  admiration  of  the 
lawyer  and  statesman,  so  earnestly  did  I  share  most 
of  his  views  on  our  public  policy,  foreign  and  domestic, 
that  I  fear  that  I  shall  exaggerate;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  so  large,  formative  and  enduring  were  his 
achievements  for  the  Nation,  so  extensive  and  practical 
were  his  labors  for  the  general  good,  so  heavy  is  the 
debt  of  gratitude  which  the  Republic  owes  him,  that 
I  realize  that  I  cannot  do  full  justice  to  the  subject. 

Two  outstanding  facts  distinguished  the  career  of 
Philander  Chase  Knox  from  that  of  most  American 
public  men,  at  least  those  of  the  period  following 
the  civil  war;  first,  although,  almost  continuously 
during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  he  held  highly 
important  offices,  he  never  sought  one  of  them;  never 
so  much  as  intimated  a  desire  for  any  of  them.  He 
was  chosen  solely  because  of  his  conspicuous  and  pre¬ 
eminent  qualifications. 
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In  the  second  place,  the  public  work  of  Senator 
Knox  was  constructive  to  a  degree  surpassed  by  that 
of  only  two  men  in  our  history,  in  an  equal  space  of 
time.  Whether  as  Attorney-General,  Secretary  of 
State,  or  Senator  of  the  United  States,  he  devised  laws 
and  policies  to  meet  grave  and  momentous  situations. 
His  mind  was  peculiarly  creative ;  he  was  distinctively 
a  builder. 

These  two  facts — his  appointment  or  election  to  the 
highest  offices  without  request,  or  even  suggestion  on 
his  part,  and  the  constructive  character  of  his  public 
labors — are  the  predominant  features  of  his  career. 

What,  then,  were  the  origins  of  this  remarkable 
man? 

In  1689  the  Knox  family  fled  from  Scotland  to  Ire¬ 
land  because  of  the  political  and  religious  disorders 
which,  at  that  period,  tore  their  native  land.  Thus 
it  transpired  that  in  1767  William  Knox,  the  great 
grandfather  of  Senator  Knox,  was  born  at  Stony  Falls, 
Straburn,  County  Tyrone. 

The  family  was  Presbyterian;  but  William  Knox, 
greatly  influenced  by  John  Wesley,  became  a  Methodist 
preacher.  He  emigrated  to  America  in  1791,  and,  as 
an  old-fashioned  circuit  rider  of  his  adopted  denomi¬ 
nation,  travelled  and  preached  through  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Eastern  Ohio  and  Virginia. 

This  Methodist  circuit  rider  was  the  father  of 
twelve  children,  one  of  whom,  David  Smith  Knox,  was 
born  at  Connellsville,  Pennsylvania,  May  19,  1805.  He 
received  such  schooling  as  was  at  that  time  possible 
on  the  near  frontier;  worked  in  a  little  newspaper 
office ;  taught  school ;  and  is  said  to  have  been  a 
merchant. 

In  1836  he  settled  at  Brownsville,  Pennsylvania,  and 
became  cashier  of  the  Monongahela  Bank  at  that  place. 
He,  too,  became  the  father  of  twelve  children,  the  last 
of  whom,  Philander  Chase  Knox,  the  youngest  son, 
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and  by  the  second  wife,  Rebecca  Page,  was  born  May 
6,  1853. 

The  child  was  named  after  Philander  Chase,  the 
“pioneer  Bishop”  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
who  founded  Kenyon  College  and  Gambier  College  in 
Ohio.  David  Smith  Knox  and  Rebecca  Page  had  be¬ 
come  Episcopalians  under  the  ministrations  of  Bishop 
Chase,  whom  they  highly  esteemed,  and  who  died 
some  months  before  the  birth  of  their  youngest  son. 

Young  Knox  spent  his  boyhood  in  the  little  town 
where  he  was  born,  and  nothing  unusual  was  observed 
which  might  indicate  the  gifts  and  powers  which  he 
displayed  when  he  reached  maturity.  Like  other  boys 
in  Brownsville,  lie  attended  public  school  in  that  town, 
and  afterwards  went  to  Morgantown,  West  Virginia, 
where  for  a  season  he  was  a  student  in  a  little  institu¬ 
tion  of  learning,  the  beginning  of  what  is  now  the 
University  of  West  Virginia. 

He  seems  not  to  have  been  content  with  the  instruc¬ 
tion  he  received  at  that  place,  since  he  soon  left  it, 
and  went  to  Mount  Union  College  at  Alliance,  Ohio, 
where  he  graduated  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  It  was 
while  at  Mount  Union  College  that  the  youth  met 
William  McKinley,  who  was  then  prosecuting  attorney 
of  Starke  county,  Ohio,  in  which  Alliance  is  situated. 

Knox  was  on  one  of  the  college  debating  teams,  and 
thus  attracted  the  attention  of  McKinley,  who  often 
acted  as  judge  of  these  contests.  The  boy  was  capti¬ 
vated  by  the  prosecuting  attorney,  and  often  visited 
Canton  to  hear  McKinley  try  cases  and  make  political 
speeches. 

The  future  President  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
person  to  realize  the  qualities  of  young  Knox;  at  any 
rate,  McKinley  advised  the  student  to  become  a 
lawyer.  Thus  was  planted  in  the  mind  of  Philander 
Chase  Knox  the  seed  of  the  purpose  that  shaped  his 
destiny. 
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Money,  however,  was  lacking  to  carry  out  his  reso¬ 
lution,  so  the  youth  returned  to  Brownsville  and  began 
active  life  as  a  printer  in  one  of  the  primitive  news¬ 
paper  offices  of  the  country  town  of  that  period,  the 
Brownsville  Clipper.  Young  Knox  set  type,  gathered 
news  items,  wrote  editorials,  composed  the  forms,  and 
turned  out  the  paper  from  the  little  old-fashioned 
hand  press  of  the  time.  When  Secretary  of  State  he 
said:  “I  did  everything  from  keeping  the  books  to 
sweeping  the  floor  and  washing  the  rollers.  I  am 
sure  I  could  go  into  a  printing  office  to-day  and  set 
type.  ’  ’ 

While  in  the  printing  office  his  father  died,  and 
the  youth  became  a  clerk  in  the  bank  in  which  his 
father  had  been  cashier.  Although  he  sought  and 
secured  this  position  for  the  purpose  of  making  money 
by  means  of  which  he  could  study  law,  his  experience  as 
clerk  in  the  bank  became  invaluable  to  him  when  he 
entered  his  chosen  profession,  since  it  gave  him 
practical  acquaintance  with  business  methods.  Senator 
Knox  himself  often  declared  that  such  knowledge  is 
indispensable  to  the  modern  lawyer. 

The  simplicity  and  inexpensiveness  of  living  in  those 
days  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  out  of  his  yearly 
salary  of  seven  hundred  dollars,  young  Knox  was  able 
to  save  six  hundred  dollars. 

Thus  financially  equipped,  he  went  to  Pittsburgh 
and  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Swope  &  Reed,  the 
senior  member  of  the  firm  being  also  United  States 
Attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Pennsylvania. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  Allegheny  County,  and  one  year  later  he  was 
appointed  Assistant  to  the  United  States  District 
Attorney. 

When  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age  he  resigned 
this  office,  and  formed  a  partnership  with  James  H. 
Reed,  who  was  the  nephew  of  David  Reed,  junior 
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partner  of  the  firm  in  which  he  had  first  studied  law. 
Immediately  the  new  firm  of  Knox  &  Reed  became 
successful.  Senator  Knox  testified  that  “from  the 
start  we  had  all  the  business  we  could  do ;  I  knew  noth¬ 
ing  about  the  traditional  waiting  and  starving  of 
young  lawyers.” 

This  instant  and  ever  increasing  success  of  the 
young  attorneys  was  due  to  their  industry  quite  as 
much  as  to  their  talents,  although  both  were  uncom¬ 
monly  able  young  men.  Senator  Knox,  in  explaining 
the  quick  and  growing  prosperity  of  his  firm,  said  that 
it  was  chiefly  the  result  of  hard  work.  “A  lawyer  need 
not  be  a  genius,  ’  ’  he  declared,  ‘  ‘  indeed,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  be  brilliant.  But  he  is  obliged  to  be 
industrious  and  to  like  his  calling.  The  law  is  in  his 
books ;  he  is  compelled  to  go  there  to  find  it ;  that  means 
work.  The  law  found,  he  must  know  how  to  apply  it.  ’ ’ 

Within  a  few  years  the  firm  of  Knox  and  Reed 
became  the  commanding  legal  establishment  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  ;  it  was  not  long  before  Senator  Knox  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  lawyers,  if  not  the 
foremost  member  of  his  profession,  in  Pennsylvania; 
and  his  reputation  quickly  spread  throughout  the 
whole  country.  His  success  in  winning  his  cases, 
whether  before  court  or  jury,  was  astonishing. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Mr.  Knox  as  a  lawyer 
that  his  years  of  practice  at  Pittsburgh  were  during 
the  very  period  of  the  miraculous  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  of  that  city.  Great  wealth  was  accumulated  by 
men  of  foresight,  daring  and  constructive  genius ;  and 
those  men,  as  a  matter  of  good  business,  became  the 
clients  of  Knox  &  Reed.  Such  men  were  not  only 
willing,  but  anxious  to  pay  heavily  for  adequate  legal 
service ;  and  the  fees  paid  to  Mr.  Knox  became  famous. 
Moreover,  his  clients  not  only  appreciated  his  ability, 
but  also  became  his  friends;  for  he  was  as  attractive 
in  personal  contact  as  he  was  formidable  in  legal  con¬ 
flict. 
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It  was  in  this  wise  that  Henry  Clay  Frick,  Andrew 
Carnegie,  Andrew  D.  Mellon,  and  other  men  of  that 
quality  became  the  intimate  and  devoted  friends  of  the 
“little  giant”  of  the  Pennsylvania  bar. 

His  phenomenal  success  as  a  lawyer  was  due  not 
only  to  his  powerful  intellect,  but  also  and  equally  to 
his  thorough  mastery  of  every  case  he  undertook.  He 
never  went  into  court  without  a  minute  understanding 
of  every  phase  of  the  controversy  in  which  he  was 
engaged ;  and  his  breadth  of  thought  was  as  extensive 
as  his  care  in  preparation  was  meticulous. 

His  arguments  were  masterpieces,  not  only  of 
reasoning,  but  of  condensation.  In  compactness  and 
precision  his  legal  efforts  were  very  much  like  those 
of  Alexander  Hamilton.  Few  lawyers  have  ever  lived 
who  could  say  so  much  in  so  few  words. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  delivery  of  one  of  his 
superb  presentations  to  a  court  that  my  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Knox  began.  In  1894  he  came  to  Indianapolis 
to  argue  the  case  of  the  Citizens’  Street  Railroad 
Company  vs.  The  City  Railway  Company.  He  repre¬ 
sented  Pittsburgh  clients  who  had  purchased  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  plaintiff.  The  leading  lawyers  of  Indiana 
appeared  on  either  side.  General  Harrison  was  the 
senior  counsel  for  the  Citizens’  Street  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  argument  occupied  several  days,  each  lawyer 
who  spoke  consuming  from  half  to  an  entire  day,  and 
more.  Mr.  Knox  closed  the  case,  speaking  for  less 
than  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  His  argument  held 
court,  counsel  and  spectators  literally  “spell-bound,” 
if  such  an  expression  can  be  properly  used  in  that  con¬ 
nection;  everybody  sat  in  rapt  attention. 

But  the  enchantment  was  wholly  intellectual ;  it  was 
the  wizardry  of  pure  reasoning,  so  clear,  so  tersely 
and  simply  expressed  that  it  was  more  captivating 
than  the  best  emotional  eloquence. 
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I  called  that  night  on  Mr.  Knox  at  his  hotel  to  con¬ 
gratulate  him,  and  spent  a  delightful  hour  with  him. 
I  found  him  as  engaging  in  private  conversation  as 
he  was  convincing  in  legal  arguments.  Thus  began 
a  friendship  which  never  wavered  nor  diminished,  but 
grew  steadily  stronger  throughout  the  years  until  the 
day  of  his  death. 

It  was  in  this  case  that  the  now  famous  and  entirely 
true  story  about  the  comparative  fees  of  himself  and 
General  Harrison  originated.  Both  Harrison  and 
Knox  were  very  modest  men ;  and  the  former  inquired 
of  his  junior  what  Knox  thought  Harrison’s  fee  ought 
to  be. 

“What  did  you  think  of  charging?”  asked  Knox. 

“Why,”  answered  Harrison,  “I  was  wondering  if 
$25,000  would  be  too  much;  of  course,  since  I  am  the 
senior  counsel,  you,  Knox,  could  not  expect  such  heavy 
compensation;  but  do  you  think  our  clients  would 
object  to  paying  the  amount  I  have  named?” 

“Oh,  no,”  answered  Knox,  quite  casually,  “I 
imagine  they  will  be  glad  to  pay  you  that  sum.” 

So  General  Harrison  received  $25,000  for  his 
services,  while  the  fee  of  Mr.  Knox  was  several  times 
that  amount.  I  have  heard  that  it  was  $250,000. 

For  almost  exactly  a  quarter  of  a  century  Mr.  Knox 
devoted  his  attention  exclusively  to  the  practice  of 
law.  While  he  was  a  staunch  Republican,  he  neverthe¬ 
less  gave  no  time  nor  attention  to  politics.  He  sought 
no  offices,  attended  no  conventions,  made  no  political 
speeches;  but  by  reason  of  his  concentration  upon  his 
profession,  he  was,  during  all  this  period,  receiving 
a  well-nigh  perfect  preparation  for  the  mighty  and 
constructive  public  work  which,  at  a  critical  hour  in 
the  country’s  history,  he  was  called  upon  to  do. 

When  William  McKinley  was  elected  to  the  Presi¬ 
dency,  he  asked  Mr.  Knox  to  become  Attorney-General ; 
but  he  declined  because  he  felt  that  he  could  not  yet 
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afford  to  give  up  this  immense  law  practice,  then 
reaching  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity.  Six  years  later, 
however,  at  the  beginning  of  President  McKinley’s 
second  term,  and  upon  the  resignation  of  John  W. 
Griggs  from  the  office  of  Attorney-General,  the  place 
was  again  offered  to  Mr.  Knox,  who  then  accepted  it. 
No  similar  act  of  President  McKinley’s  administration 
was  so  fortunate  for  the  country. 

Thus  Philander  Chase  Knox  stepped  into  the 
Cabinet,  without  so  much  as  a  suggestion  on  his  part, 
and  with  nothing  to  recommend  him  except  his  well- 
nigh  perfect  equipment  for  the  position. 

He  at  once  began  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
Attorney-General  with  that  efficient  ease  possible  only 
to  a  master  of  the  profession;  and  to  one  tempera 
mentally  fitted  for  the  task.  It  was  often  remarked 
by  those  who  knew  the  work  of  his  department  that 
Mr.  Knox  was  so  well  suited  to  that  particular  office 
that  it  seemed  as  though  he  had  always  been  Attorney- 
General. 

When  Theodore  Roosevelt  became  President,  he 
asked  Mr.  Knox  to  continue  in  the  position.  Thus  it 
was  that  when  the  long  impending  struggle  between 
tremendous  aggregations  of  capital  which  acted  above 
and  beyond  the  law  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  American  Nation  on  the  other  hand,  came 
to  a  head,  Philander  Chase  Knox  was  chief  of  the 
legal  department  of  the  government. 

The  conflict  was  as  inevitable  as  it  was  fundamental. 
One  of  the  great  journals  of  America,  and  of  the  world, 
which  had  bitterly  opposed  President  Roosevelt  dur¬ 
ing  his  lifetime,  declared  in  an  appreciative  editorial 
after  his  death,  that  never  were  the  people  of  the 
United  States  so  near  a  feeling  of  revolution  as  at  the 
time  when  that  brilliant  and  fearless  President  waged 
the  historic  battle  to  compel  the  mighty  power  of 
organized  wealth  to  yield  to  the  just  authority  of  the 
National  Government. 
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The  controversy,  which  in  fierceness  has  never  been 
surpassed  in  American  political  history,  involved  no 
less  a  matter  than  the  transition  of  industrial  and 
financial  control  from  the  methods  of  an  old  and  out¬ 
lived  order  to  the  methods  of  a  new  and  living  order 
of  things. 

The  preceding  half  century  had  witnessed  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  a  continent  by  the  ever  multiplying  millions 
of  the  American  people.  Free  land  had  practically 
disappeared.  Our  population  had  reached  its  last 
frontier,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  had  turned  back  on 
itself.  Great  trunk  lines  of  railway  had  connected  our 
far-flung  coasts ;  over  night  populous  cities  had  sprung 
up,  historically  speaking;  the  necessities  of  the  people 
caused  the  quick  development  of  tremendous  in¬ 
dustries. 

No  such  expansion  had  ever  before  occurred  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  world.  It  was  all  quite  natural,  all 
quite  necessary,  since  the  little  concerns  of  former 
times  could  no  longer  serve  the  needs  of  our  widely 
scattered  and  rapidly  increasing  population. 

But  these  prodigious  modern  corporations  engaged 
in  production  and  transportation  employed  the  indi¬ 
vidualist  methods  and  operated  under  the  individualist 
rules  and  maxims  of  a  by-gone  day.  They  did  as  they 
pleased,  considered  themselves  as  private  enterprises, 
not  charged  with  any  public  duty.  The  dominant  idea 
of  the  powerful  men  who  controlled  them,  made  unwise 
and  arrogant  by  wealth  and  power,  was  to  pile  up 
riches  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  disregard  of  the  public 
interest. 

So  strong  had  they  grown  that  these  banded  auto¬ 
crats  of  capital  thought  themselves  above  all  law, 
and  independent  of  the  government  itself.  Indeed, 
they  undertook  to  control  the  government.  They 
dominated  legislatures,  made  governors,  chose  sena¬ 
tors  and  congressmen.  After  years  of  reflection  I  feel 
that  it  was  with  entire  accuracy  that  at  the  climax  of 
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the  fight,  I  branded  this  political-financial  combination 
“the  invisible  government.” 

To  overthrow  this  non-public  power,  to  bring  these 
immense  aggregations  of  capital  under  the  operation 
of  public  law,  to  make  them  recognize  and  perform 
their  duty  to  the  people,  to  assert  and  maintain  in 
practical  effect  the  authority  of  the  Nation,  all  this 
constituted  the  herculean  labor  which  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  had  to  perform. 

The  principal  labor  involved  in  the  performance  of 
this  historic  task  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States.  Happy  for 
America  in  this  elemental  crisis  that  that  officer  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  Philander  Chase  Knox.  In  view  of  what 
had  to  be  done,  and  what  actually  was  accomplished, 
devout  men  and  women  may  well  regard  the  occupancy 
of  that  particular  place  at  that  particular  time  as 
having  been  providential. 

Directing  minds  of  the  most  extensive  corporations 
in  the  country  were  literally  running  riot.  In  the 
language  of  Mr.  Knox,  speaking  in  New  York  in  1904: 
“For  purposes  widely  disassociated  with  legitimate 
commerce,  financial  devices  were  employed  to  gain 
control  over  the  vast  business  of  the  country.”  Over- 
capitalization,  rebates,  pooling,  lawless  crushing  of 
competition,  and  other  practices  now  universally 
regarded  as  intolerable  evils  were  being  perpetrated. 
It  was  incredibly  short-sighted,  foolish  and  wicked; 
but  such  is  the  inevitable  effect  of  unrestrained  power. 

The  packing  industries  combined  to  fix  unjust  prices, 
thus  exacting  piratical  toll  from  both  producers  of 
cattle  and  consumers  of  meat  products.  The  railroads 
entered  like  combinations,  and  by  unfair  discrimina¬ 
tion  ruined  thousands  of  those  whom  they  did  not 
favor,  to  the  extravagant  enrichment  of  others. 
Device  after  device  was  invented  to  make  the  channels 
of  public  commerce  mere  private  avenues  of  personal 
gain. 
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This  process  of  monopolistic  industrial  and  financial 
control  for  non-public  purposes  reached  its  climax  in 
the  formation  of  the  Northern  Securities  Company, 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over  and  operating 
three  of  the  greatest  railway  systems  in  the  world, 
which  previously  had  been  competing  lines  from  and 
to  identical  termini. 

The  American  public  was  dangerously  aroused.  In 
this  emergency  President  Roosevelt  asked  Attorney- 
General  Knox  whether  these  practices  were  covered 
by  the  so-called  “  anti-trust  ’ 1  law.  After  characteristic 
thought  and  examination,  Mr.  Knox  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  they  were  within  that  statute.  There¬ 
upon  the  Attorney-General  was  directed  to  proceed  in 
the  courts  to  enjoin  these  illegal  methods. 

So  began  the  celebrated  anti-trust  actions  by  the 
United  States  against  the  most  powerful  financial  and 
industrial  organization  the  world  has  ever  seen;  and 
thus  was  laid  down  the  economic,  legal  and  political 
policy,  the  steady  and  effective  adherence  to  which 
was  one  of  the  principal  elements  that  made  the  Roose¬ 
velt  administration  historic.  In  carrying  out  his  moral 
and  economic  purpose  Theodore  Roosevelt  relied  upon 
the  constructive  mind  and  legal  skill  of  Philander 
Chase  Knox. 

On  October  14,  1902,  while  these  great  suits  were 
pending,  Mr.  Knox  delivered  a  speech  before  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
which  outlined  and  explained  the  business  policy  of 
the  administration.  That  address  amounted  to  a  state 
paper  of  the  first  rank.  Everywhere  it  was  accepted 
as  a  statement  of  principles  and  plans  upon  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  which  the  administration  had  irrevocably  de¬ 
termined.  It  was  a  forthright  challenge  to  men  and 
interests  who  had  hitherto  believed  themselves  to  be 
dominant  in  the  financial,  industrial  and  political  life 
of  America ;  and  it  was  made  the  more  impressive  that 
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it  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  one  person  whom  these  men 
and  interests  most  respected  for  his  ability,  resource¬ 
fulness  and  learning  in  the  law. 

In  this  important  address  Mr.  Knox  frankly  recog¬ 
nized  that  these  vast  combinations  were,  in  themselves, 
not  only  legitimate,  but  necessary.  “Their  number 
and  size  alone  appall  no  healthy  American,”  he  said. 
“Because  they  are  great  and  prosperous  is  no  sufficient 
reason  for  their  destruction.”  He  complained  only 
of  their  “defiance  of  the  natural  rights  or  recorded 
will  of  the  people.” 

He  thus  set  out  the  evils  which  these  combinations 
were  practicing :  ‘  ‘  Over-capitalization,  lack  of  publicity 
of  operation,  discrimination  in  prices  to  destroy  com¬ 
petition,  insufficient  personal  responsibility  of  officers 
and  directors  for  corporate  management,  tendency  to 
monopolize,  and  lack  of  appreciation  in  their  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  relations  to  the  people  for  whose  benefit 
they  were  permitted  to  exist.  ’  ’ 

He  defined  over-capitalization  as  “the  imposition 
upon  an  undertaking  of  a  liability  without  a  corre¬ 
sponding  asset  to  represent  it;”  and  he  showed  with 
a  simplicity  which  the  dullest  could  not  misunderstand, 
and  the  most  astute  could  not  evade,  the  hurtful  results 
of  over-capitalization  upon  everybody  except  the  few 
who  practiced  that  “fraud,”  as  the  Attorney-General 
branded  it. 

He  asserted  that  trading  corporations  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  “should  be  required  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  in  every  State  and  locality  on  precisely  the  same 
terms  and  conditions;”  carriers  should  “be  compelled 
to  keep  the  avenues  of  commerce  free  and  open  to  all 
upon  the  same  terms,  and  to  observe  the  law  as  to  its 
injunction  against  stifling  competition,”  and  to  “con¬ 
duct  their  business  so  as  to  regularly  and  reasonably 
supply  the  public  needs.” 

He  laid  down  the  constitutional  principle  that  Con- 
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gress  has  the  power  to  “protect  commerce  between 
the  States  from  being  restrained  by  State  corporations 
and  combinations  engaged  in  interstate  trade,  when 
their  purpose  or  effect  is  to  destroy  the  freedom  of 
such  interstate  trade,  and  when  their  operations  are, 
besides,  injurious  to  the  general  public.” 

The  Attorney-General  then  described  the  suits  that 
he  had  brought:  The  railroad  injunction  suits;  the 
cotton  pooling  case;  the  beef-trust  cases;  the  Northern 
Securities  case ;  and  he  explained  that  “the  first  related 
to  the  monopolistic  practice  of  secret  and  preferential 
rates  for  railroad  transportation;  the  second  to  rail¬ 
road  traffic  pooling;  the  third  to  a  combination  of 
independent  corporations  to  fix  and  maintain  extor¬ 
tionate  prices  for  meats ;  and  the  fourth  to  a  corpora¬ 
tion  organized  to  merge  into  itself  the  control  of 
competing  lines  of  railroad  and  eliminate  competition 
in  their  rates  of  transportation.” 

At  the  time  these  suits  were  commenced,  very  few 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  profession  believed  it 
possible  under  existing  statutes,  and  even  under  the 
Constitution  itself,  to  thus  curb  and  control  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  these  prodigious  concerns,  each  of  which  was 
chartered  under  state  laws ;  but  Mr.  Knox  was  success¬ 
ful  in  every  case,  and  his  victories  were  among  the 
most  notable  in  the  annals  of  litigation. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  struggle  it  was 
obvious  that  existing  laws  were  defective;  but  even 
the  ablest  men  were  puzzled  as  to  how  admitted  evils 
could  be  corrected  by  Constitutional  legislation.  For 
the  first  time  in  our  history,  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Judiciary  Committees  of  both  House  and  Senate 
formally  asked  the  Attorney-General  to  recommend 
new  legislation. 

Mr.  Knox  responded  in  a  letter  stating  just  what 
further  statutes  were  needed.  Indeed,  he,  himself, 
wrote  much  of  the  vitally  important  legislation  pre- 
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venting  rebates,  pooling,  and  other  nefarious  prac¬ 
tices  ;  and  also  giving  courts  the  power  to  speed  cases 
involving  the  public  interests.  The  publicity  required 
of  corporations  by  the  law  creating  the  department 
of  commerce  and  labor  was  the  idea  of  Mr.  Knox;  in 
fact  it  has  been  said  that  he  wrote  this  statute. 

When  the  famous  Northern  Securities  case  reached 
the  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Knox  himself  made  the  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  government.  It  was  at  the  time  uni¬ 
versally  conceded  that  it  was  his  masterful  presenta¬ 
tion  which  won  that  celebrated  controversy. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  in  remarks  like  these,  to 
give  even  a  synopsis  of  the  Attorney-General’s  reason¬ 
ing.  It  was,  perhaps,  his  supreme  effort  in  legal  en¬ 
gagements.  Although  opposed  by  the  ablest  lawyers  of 
America,  every  one  of  whom,  in  addition  to  profes¬ 
sional  pride  and  fidelity  to  clients,  also  earnestly  and 
honestly  believed  he  was  right,  everybody  admitted 
that  the  argument  of  the  Attorney-General  was  the 
surpassing  intellectual  performance  of  that  great 
occasion. 

When  the  purchase  of  the  rights  and  property  of 
the  French  Company  that  had  striven  to  build  the 
Panama  Canal  was  under  consideration,  Mr.  Knox,  as 
Attorney-General,  went  to  Paris  to  conduct  the  nego¬ 
tiations.  He  found  a  welter  of  international  complica¬ 
tions  and  legal  tangles;  but  he  mastered  the  situation 
and  brought  back  a  title  which  the  whole  world  con¬ 
ceded  to  be  absolutely  valid.  From  the  beginning  of 
that  gigantic  project,  Mr.  Knox  was  one  of  the  direct¬ 
ing  minds.  The  extent  to  which  the  successful  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  that  tremendous  undertaking  was  due  to  the 
resourcefulness  of  Mr.  Knox,  will,  perhaps,  never  be 
fully  known ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  without  his  aid 
the  Canal  would  not  have  been  built  so  soon,  if  at  all. 

Other  examples  of  his  service  as  Attorney-General 
were :  His  intervention  in  a  private  law-suit  to  restore 
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the  validity  of  the  safety  appliance  law,  which  had 
been  held  unconstitutional,  thus  saving  and  making 
effective  that  great  instrument  for  the  protection  of 
millions  of  railway  employees.  This  was  the  first  time 
in  our  history  that  the  Government  took  such  action; 
his  institution,  also  for  the  first  time,  of  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  those  practicing  peonage,  whose  conviction  and 
punishment  he  secured;  his  successful  defense  of  the 
Chinese  Exclusion  Law,  and  of  the  statute  against 
alien  anarchists ;  his  victorious  fight  against  the  traffic 
in  lottery  tickets  between  States;  his  pursuit  and 
punishment  of  those  guilty  of  the  gross  postal  frauds 
of  1904;  his  triumphant  handling  of  the  proceedings 
to  extradite  Gaynor  and  Greene,  carrying  this  case  to 
the  Privy  Council  in  London  on  an  appeal  from  a 
decision  of  the  Canadian  Courts,  which  the  leaders 
of  the  American  and  British  bars  had  declared  to  be 
final;  his  superb  management  of  the  negotiations  for 
the  laying  of  the  Pacific  cable. 

These  are  instances  of  the  extent  and  quality  of 
Mr.  Knox’s  services  to  the  Republic  as  Attorney* 
General  of  the  United  States.  It  is  well  within  the 
truth  to  say  that  of  all  the  eminent  men  who  from 
the  beginning  have  filled  that  important  position,  not 
one  of  them  approached  the  great,  beneficent  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Philander  Chase  Knox. 

His  next  office  came  to  Mr.  Knox,  as  that  of  the 
Attorney-General  came  to  him,  without  his  solicitation 
or  request.  Upon  the  death  of  Senator  Matthew 
Stanley  Quay,  of  Pennsylvania,  Governor  Penny- 
packer  appointed  Mr.  Knox  to  fill  the  unexpired  term 
and  he  was  unanimously  elected  by  the  next  legislature, 
and  again  re-elected  for  the  full  term.  These  appoint¬ 
ments  and  elections  were  the  results,  solely  and  ex¬ 
clusively,  of  the  universal  recognization  of  Mr.  Knox’s 
ability  and  character.  He  was  sent  to  the  Senate  as 
he  had  been  brought  into  the  Cabinet,  solely  and  ex- 
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clusively  because  of  his  high  qualifications  for  these 
great  positions. 

The  most  noteworthy  service  performed  by  Senator 
Knox  during  his  first  four  years  in  the  Senate  was 
in  the  drafting  and  support  of  the  Railway  Act  of 
1906.  On  March  28th  of  that  year,  Senator  Knox 
delivered  in  the  Senate,  an  address  that  was  unsur¬ 
passed  by  any  other  made  during  that  prolonged, 
earnest  and  altogether  remarkable  debate;  in  fact,  the 
speech  of  Senator  Knox  was  unequalled,  except  per¬ 
haps  by  those  made  by  two  other  Senators. 

Indeed,  that  celebrated  and  vital  statute  was  largely 
the  product  of  Senator  Knox’s  fertile  mind.  It  was 
drawn  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  him  in  a  speech 
made  not  long  before  in  Pittsburgh,  which  Senator 
Jonathan  P.  Dolliver,  of  Iowa,  declared  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  “read  like  a  judgment  of  the  Supreme 
Court.” 

January  16,  1907,  Senator  Knox  addressed  the 
Senate  on  President  Roosevelt’s  action  in  discharging 
from  the  army,  the  Negro  Regiment,  members  of  which 
had  rioted  and  shot  citizens  at  Brownsville,  Texas.  He 
proved  conclusively  that  the  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Army  has  the  power  exercised  in  this  case.  In 
that  animated  debate,  no  speech  had  such  convincing 
effect  on  the  Senate  and  the  Country  as  did  this  argu¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Knox. 

Again  Mr.  Knox  was  called  to  the  Cabinet;  and  this 
time  to  the  first  place, — that  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
to  which  position  he  was  appointed  by  President  Taft 
on  March  4,  1909.  Once  more  the  call  came  without 
so  much  as  an  intimation  from  Mr.  Knox  that  he  would 
like  the  place.  Once  more,  too,  he  was  chosen  solely 
and  exclusively  because  of  his  great  ability  and  high 
character — chosen  solely  and  exclusively  because  of 
his  rare  equipment,  natural  and  acquired. 

And  Mr.  Knox  accepted,  just  as  he  had  accepted  the 
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office  of  Attorney-General  and  that  of  United  States 
Senator,  solely  and  exclusively  to  render  public  ser¬ 
vice,  and  not  in  the  least  as  a  matter  of  pride  or  ambi¬ 
tion. 

As  Secretary  of  State  his  policy  was  to  encourage 
and  extend  American  business  in  other  countries,  and 
to  protect  legitimate  American  interests  everywhere 
on  earth;  to  build  up  friendship  for  and  confidence  in 
the  United  States  on  the  part  of  all  nations,  and 
especially  the  republics  of  Central  and  South  America ; 
and  to  promote  the  settlement  of  international  disputes 
by  treaties  of  arbitration. 

Since  the  dominant  note  of  his  foreign  policy  was 
the  enlargement  and  safeguarding  of  American  in¬ 
terests  in  foreign  lands,  a  well-known  type  of  profes¬ 
sional  idealist  who  then  had  the  public  ear,  branded 
his  entire  administration  of  the  State  Department  as 
‘ 4  dollar  diplomacy,  ’  ’  to  which  Mr.  Knox  retorted,  with 
gentle  but  effective  sarcasm,  that  he  was  very  glad 
to  avail  himself  of  the  American  dollar  if,  by  so  doing, 
he  could  advance  the  power,  prestige  and  prosperity 
of  the  American  people. 

In  the  Spring  of  1912,  Secretary  Knox  visited  the 
Central  American  States,  Venezuela,  Colombia  and 
Cuba.  He  made  this  journey  to  allay  the  suspicion  and 
distrust  felt  by  Latin  America,  and  aroused  by  the 
agents  of  foreign  nations,  who  used  for  that  purpose 
the  alleged  intentions  of  the  United  States  in  building 
the  Panama  Canal,  soon  to  be  opened;  and  to  prepare 
the  soil  and  to  sow  therein  the  seeds  of  mutual  under¬ 
standing  and  esteem  between  these  nations  and  our¬ 
selves. 

During  this  journey,  he  made  thirty-two  speeches, 
some  of  which  were  comprehensive,  though  all  were 
becomingly  brief.  In  these  speeches  he  stated 
America’s  policy  towards  Central  and  South  America 
in  terms  as  lucid  as  they  were  persuasive.  He  demon- 
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strated  that,  for  the  United  States  and  every  nation 
on  the  Western  hemisphere  “our  greatest  interests  are 
those  that  are  common  to  us  all.” 

He  beseeclied  Central  and  South  Americans  to  im¬ 
press  upon  the  world  that  “ours  is  a  Pan-American 
union  of  lofty  Pan-American  public  opinion,  doing 
justice  and  exacting  justice,  disclaiming  ignoble  suspi¬ 
cion,  and  putting  to  scorn  international  acts  of  un- 
wortliiness  when,  unhappily,  they  may  be  found 
amongst  us.”  “My  Government  does  not  covet  an 
inch  of  territory  south  of  the  Rio  Grande ;  but  is  eager 
to  do  all  it  can  to  preserve  the  stability  of  our  Sister 
American  Republics.”  He  spoke  of  the  completed 
canal  in  the  same  spirit  of  his  first  public  utterance 
on  that  subject,  at  the  time  that  mighty  enterprise  was 
in  its  incipiency,  when  he  said  in  Philadelphia  in  1904, 
that  the  proposed  joining  of  the  oceans  “concerns  the 
planet  upon  which  we  live,  involving  a  vital  change 
of  the  relations  of  grand  divisions  of  that  planet  to 
each  other;”  and  he  prophesied  that  “the  changes 
proposed  and  the  work  projected  will  outlive  most  of 
the  present  governments  of  the  world.” 

At  the  close  of  President  Taft’s  administration,  Mr. 
Knox  retired  to  his  farm  at  Valley  Forge,  and  for 
three  years  indulged  in  study  and  repose.  Apparently 
the  thought  of  further  public  service  did  not  enter  his 
mind;  but,  when  George  T.  Oliver  voluntarily  left  the 
Senate  in  1916,  Mr.  Knox  was  chosen  as  his  successor, 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

Several  able  and  worthy  gentlemen  had  ambitions 
for  the  place,  but  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Knox  for 
ability,  courage  and  integrity  was  so  firmly  established, 
and  the  desire  of  the  people  that  the  State  should 
be  served  by  its  ablest  son  was  so  pronounced,  that 
Mr.  Knox  was  made  his  party’s  candidate,  not  only 
without  opposition,  but  by  general  consent  and  Novem¬ 
ber  6,  1916,  he  was  overwhelmingly  elected.  Thus  for 
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the  fourth  time  he  found  himself  occupying  one  of  the 
most  important  offices  in  the  nation  without  the 
slightest  effort  on  his  part,  and  even  without  so  much 
as  a  suggestion  from  him. 

Composed  and  self-contained  as  he  was  by  nature, 
and  reserved  and  balanced  as  he  had  schooled  himself 
to  be,  Mr.  Knox  became  as  a  living  fire  when  America 
declared  war  against  Germany,  and  the  flame  of  his 
patriotic  devotion  grew  stronger  and  brighter  until 
the  hour  of  victory. 

When  the  German  Government  boasted  of  the  ton¬ 
nage  destroyed  by  its  submarines,  Senator  Knox 
presented  a  resolution  requesting  the  President  to 
requisition  interned  enemy  vessels.  He  pointed  out 
that  if  these  vessels  were  requisitioned  by  executive 
order  the  government  would  not  be  subject  to  any 
claims  except  compensation  for  use,  whereas  if  the 
ships  were  taken  in  any  other  manner  the  government 
might  be  subjected  to  claims  for  compensation  for  the 
value  of  the  ships. 

It  was  asserted  that  the  slowness  of  the  First 
Liberty  Loan  was  due  to  the  apprehension  of  the 
people  that  the  President  was  being  given  too  great 
power  to  conduct  the  war.  Senator  Knox  objected  in 
a  short  but  heated  speech — “The  more  responsive 
Congress  is  to  the  suggestion  of  clothing  the  President 
with  real  power  that  he  can  utilize  in  the  conduct  of 
the  War,”  exclaimed  Senator  Knox,  “the  higher  the 
credit  of  the  United  States  will  be.” 

He  strongly  defended  the  practice  of  the  allied 
powers  in  the  economic  coercion  of  neutral  states.  He 
asserted  the  wisdom  and  righteousness  of  “economic 
and  political  and  moral  pressure  upon  neutrals  in  such 
a  struggle.”  On  another  occasion  he  avowed  that,  in 
war  times,  the  Chief  Executive  had  the  uttermost 
power  over  railways.  “If,”  said  Senator  Knox,  “the 
exigencies  of  war  demanded,  the  President  of  the 
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United  States  could  take  possession  of  the  railways 
of  the  United  States  and  use  them  for  the  purposes 
of  the  government.  ’  ’ 

Patient  and  complacent  as  he  was,  trivial  or  unneces¬ 
sary  discussion  in  the  Senate  during  this  critical  period 
sharply  irritated  Senator  Knox.  Upon  one  occasion 
he  rebuked  his  associates  stingingly:  “I  want  to  make 
my  personal  protest  against  the  Senate  meeting  here 
and  discussing  matters  that  will  amount  to  nothing. 
We  are  not  a  moot  court.” 

In  his  zeal  Senator  Knox  went  to  the  extreme  of 
constitutional  construction.  For  example,  speaking  of 
railway  legislation,  he  declared  that  Congress  was1 
legislating  not  under  the  Commerce  Clause  of  the 
Constitution,  but  “under  the  war  power.”  At  another 
time,  in  an  elaborate  speech,  he  maintained  that  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  war  revenue  Congress  had 
power  to  tax  state  and  municipal  bonds. 

Yet,  he  frequently  pointed  out  the  defects  of  hasty 
measures  that  were  unmistakably  violative  of  the 
Constitution.  For  instance,  when,  immediately  after 
our  declaration  of  war,  a  bill  regulating  exports  was 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Senator 
Knox,  glancing  at  it,  instantly  pointed  out  that  it  was 
plainly  unconstitutional,  since  it  gave  the  President 
power  to  discriminate  between  ports. 

These  are  examples,  taken  at  random,  illustrative 
of  the  attitude,  state  of  mind  and  legislative  activities 
of  Senator  Knox  while  the  war  was  in  progress. 
Earnest  and  industrious  as  every  member  of  each 
House  was  throughout  the  war,  it  is  safe  to  say,  that 
no  one  was  more  useful  to  his  country,  or  more  efficient 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  than  was  Philander 
Chase  Knox. 

It  is  necessary  to  grasp  this  fact  firmly  in  order  to 
understand  the  unselfish,  non-partisan  and  patriotic 
motives  that  inspired  Senator  Knox  in  his  course  from 
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the  signing  of  the  armtistice  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
Indeed,  before  hostilities  ended,  but  when  the  collapse 
of  Germany  was  obviously  impending,  Senator  Knox 
became  apprehensive  as  to  the  kind  of  peace  that  might 
be  concluded. 

On  October  28,  1918,  he  made  the  first  of  that  series 
of  speeches  which,  taken  together,  are  unsurpassed, 
and  have  rarely  been  equalled  in  the  history  of  Ameri¬ 
can  eloquence  and  statesmanship.  In  this  first  of 
these  remarkable  addresses  he  demonstrated  that  the 
ending  of  the  war  and  the  founding  of  a  peace  are 
not  the  same  transaction;  are  not  controlled  by  the 
same  reasons,  and  should  not  be  consummated  at  the 
same  time. 

The  ending  of  the  war,  he  showed,  involves  our  war 
aims;  the  founding  of  peace  involves  everything  cor¬ 
relative  to  our  war  aims.  “The  ending  of  a  particular 
war,  and  the  firm  founding  of  the  future  general  peace 
to  follow  it,  may  well  be  regarded  as  two  separate 
functions,”  he  said. 

In  the  second  speech  on  the  reason  of  our  declara¬ 
tion  of  war,  he  declared,  “there  is  no  need  that  Ameri¬ 
can  troops  should  travel  thousands  of  miles  for  any 
other  purpose  than  to  ward  off  a  menace  to  vital 
American  interests.” 

On  March  1,  1919,  Senator  Knox  delivered  the  first 
of  his  trilogy  of  speeches  against  the  League  of 
Nations.  At  that  time  a  terrific  clamor  had  been  raised 
for  the  immediate  ratification  by  the  Senate  of  the 
proposed  covenant.  The  press  blazed  with  wrathful 
editorials,  demanding  instant  and  favorable  action ;  the 
pulpit  thundered  with  mingled  appeal  and  denuncia¬ 
tion;  a  great  organization,  with  agents  in  every  state, 
county  and  city  in  the  land,  strove  to  arouse  public 
sentiment  for  the  speedy  adoption  of  the  proposed 
international  plan. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances,  when  to  advocate 
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delay,  or  even  suggest  time  for  examination  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  covenant,  seemed  to  mean  political  ruin 
of  any  public  man,  that  Senator  Knox  exclaimed 
with  uncharacteristic  fervency — “Why  this  feverish 
anxiety  for  the  adoption  of  this  plan?  Why  is  there 
this  racing  up  and  down  over  the  face  of  the  whole 
land  by  propagandists,  urging  its  adoption?  .  .  . 

Who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  this  betrayal  of  our 
people?  No  nation  threatens  us;  no  group  of  nations 
seek  our  destruction;  never  before  were  we  relatively 
so  strong.  War  itself,  that  great  curse  of  mankind, 
is  further  away  from  us  today  than  it  has  been  for 
centuries.” 

Again  on  June  17,  1919,  Senator  Knox  took  the 
floor  on  the  same  subject.  Those  who  were  accustomed 
to  hear  from  him  only  cold  reasoning,  without  emotion, 
were  astonished  by  the  ardor  of  the  feeling  he  dis¬ 
played.  With  supreme  eloquence  he  plead  against 
partisan  action  in  the  consideration  of  that  treaty,  or 
any  treaty.  He  said  that  “the  executive  or  judiciary 
has  no  necessary  constitutional  function  to  perform 
in  determining  whether  or  not  we  have  a  cause  for 
war,  what  that  cause  is,  or  that  declaring  war,  or 
declaring  to  what  ends  it  shall  be  prosecuted.  These 
are  matters  for  Congress  and  for  Congress  alone.” 

He  demanded  time  for  discussion  and  consideration. 
He  pointed  out  that  every  other  great  question  in  our 
whole  history  had  required  years  for  examination  and 
debate  before  a  decision  was  reached;  and  he  asked 
whether  it  was  wise  or  reasonable  to  conclude  this,  the 
most  important  ever  presented  to  the  American  Senate 
precipitously,  without  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
under  the  whip  and  spur  of  a  manufactured,  unin¬ 
formed  and  necessarily  transient  public  sentiment. 

It  was  in  this  speech  that  Senator  Knox  set  forth 
the  rule  that  guided  him,  not  only  through  that  his¬ 
toric  discussion,  but  throughout  his  whole  career : 
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‘‘I  come  to  the  subject  .  .  .  wholly  and  simply 

as  a  plain  American  citizen,  tilled  with  a  zeal  to  do 
what  is  best  and  wisest  for  his  country.” 

His  speech  of  March  1  had  been  on  the  covenant 
as  first  published.  Largely  because  of  his  powerful 
attack,  that  instrument  was  changed,  in  several  re¬ 
spects;  and,  thus  altered,  was  finally  laid  before  the 
Senate.  The  speech  of  June  17,  therefore,  was  upon 
the  revised  covenant — the  ‘  ‘  refurbished  covenant,  ’  ’  the 
“newly  vamped”  covenant,  as  he  scornfully  called  it. 

This  really  wonderful  address  will  rank  with  Web¬ 
ster’s  second  reply  to  Hayne  in  the  Senate,  and 
Marshall’s  decisive  argument  in  the  Jonathan  Robins 
case  in  the  House. 

No  congressional  debate  since  our  government  was 
founded  was  more  brilliant,  learned  and  commanding 
than  that  which  occurred  in  the  Senate  over  the 
covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  which  finally 
led  to  the  rejection  of  that  instrument.  Indeed,  few 
parliamentary  engagements  in  our  history  equal  that 
which  occurred  in  the  Senate  in  this  historic  contro¬ 
versy;  but,  it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  his 
colleagues  on  both  sides,  that  of  the  many  able,  bril¬ 
liant  and  eloquent  speeches  made  in  that  debate,  none 
had  so  great  an  effect  upon  the  Senate  and  the  country 
as  did  the  speeches  of  Senator  Knox. 

These  arguments  and  addresses  were  upon  the 
League  of  Nations,  our  reasons  for  declaring  war,  and 
the  purposes  of  our  militant  action.  In  none  of  them 
did  Senator  Knox  examine  the  main  body  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace.  But,  on  August  29,  1919,  he  addressed  the 
Senate  on  that  subject.  He  analyzed  that  bulky  and 
involved  document  with  the  same  keenness  and  clarity 
which  he  displayed  when  Attorney-General  in  his  war¬ 
fare  against  illegal  practices  of  capital;  yet,  so  hot 
was  his  wrath  at  what  he  believed  to  be  wrong  and 
folly  of  the  treaty,  that  he  could  not  suppress  his 
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passion,  and  occasionally  liis  indignation  would  burst 
forth  like  a  tongue  of  flame. 

No  more  courageous  utterance  ever  fell  from  a 
statesman’s  lips.  The  country  was  seething  with 
hatred  of  Germany  and  all  things  German;  few  had 
read  and  nobody  understood  the  treaty ;  but  the  public 
assumed  that  it  was  wise,  righteous  and  practical,  and 
clamored  for  its  immediate  ratification.  Yet,  at  such 
a  time,  he  declared  early  in  his  argument,  that  “the 
instrument  before  us  is  not  a  treaty,  but  the  truce 
of  Versailles.”  Solemnly  he  asserted:  “There  is,  I 
warn  you,  Senators,  many  another  Alsace-Lorraine  in 
the  treaty  laid  before  us  for  action.”  He  said  that 
China  “has  the  sole  distinction  of  being  robbed  by 
her  allies.”  He  called  the  compact  “the  hardest  treaty 
of  modern  times;”  and  said  that  certain  parts  of  it 
“were  so  fantastic  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  our 
wildest  dreamer  would,  on  study,  care  to  adopt  it.” 

He  dared  to  say  that  the  labor  provisions  of  the 
treaty  were  mere  hypocrisy,  or,  if  enforced,  would 
“wreck  the  world.”  The  treaty,  he  declared,  imposed 
“a  hard  and  cruel  peace;”  it  was,  he  insisted,  a  treaty 
whose  terms  Germany  will  not  be  able  to  meet,  “a 
treaty  that  lays  the  foundation  for  centuries  of  blood¬ 
letting.  ’  ’ 

Senator  Knox  outlined  what  action  we  ought  to  have 
taken  when  the  armistice  was  signed.  He  said  that 
when  Germany  was  defeated,  and  the  empire  destroyed 
“there  we,  who  sought  no  territory,  no  indemnity,  no 
aggrandized  power,  should  have  rested,  signed  our 
peace  when  our  associates  made  peace,  and  quit  war 
as  we  entered  it,  still  free  and  independent,  masters 
of  our  own  destiny,  able  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind,  unhampered  by  entangling  alliances  and 
commitments.” 

These  excerpts  from  this  astonishing  address,  made 
at  the  time  and  under  the  circumstances,  illustrate 
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the  supreme  moral  bravery  of  Philander  Chase  Knox. 
Few  men,  no  matter  how  firm  their  conviction  or  how 
strong  their  courage,  would  have  dared  to  express  such 
sentiments  as  those  I  have  quoted,  with  the  public 
mind  in  the  condition  it  then  was;  although  no  man 
was  more  sensible  of  his  hazard  than  was  Senator 
Knox,  he  entirely  disregarded  it. 

During  the  past  year  Lord  Bryce,  in  opening  the 
notable  conference  at  Williamsburg,  Mass.,  condemned 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  in  terms  even  stronger 
than  those  employed  by  Senator  Knox  two  years 
earlier;  for,  with  that  clarification  and  coolness  which 
time  always  gives  to  the  most  confused  subjects  and 
most  heated  prejudices,  all  publicists  everywhere  now 
see  that  the  criticisms  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  made 
by  Senator  Knox  in  1919  were  and  are  accurate  and 
just. 

His  final  work  was  the  drafting  of  the  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  of  Congress  declaring  war  to  be  at  an  end;  and 
the  masterful  speeches  he  delivered  in  support  of  that 
novel,  but,  as  he  demonstrated,  sound,  wise  and  neces¬ 
sary  measure.  In  this  matter  he  was  earnestly  opposed 
by  able  men  as  had  been  the  case  throughout  the  entire 
treaty  fight;  and,  indeed  throughout  his  whole  public 
career.  But  his  argument  was  never  answered  to  the 
satisfaction  even  of  his  adversaries;  and  the  purity 
and  patriotism  of  his  motives  were  gladly  conceded  by 
all  who  knew  him,  whether  friend  or  foe. 

Senator  Knox  was  seriously  concerned  about  the 
future.  He  believed  that  the  period  upon  which  we 
have  entered  will  be  the  gravest,  economically  and 
politically,  through  which  the  nation  ever  passed.  He 
feared  that  the  Republic  would  be  inveigled  into 
foreign  complications.  He  was  sharply  suspicious  and 
apprehensive  lest  certain  influences  would  succeed  in 
“pulling  us  into  the  League  by  the  coat-tails  through 
the  back  door,”  as  he  quaintly  expressed  it  to  me. 
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The  well-being  of  the  American  people,  the  righteous 
power  and  beneficent  glory  of  the  American  Nation 
were  so  dear  to  him  that  his  feeling  on  the  matter 
amounted  to  a  religions  passion.  He  was  the  reincar¬ 
nation  of  the  spirit  of  America’s  heroic  period.  His 
patriotism  was  as  exalted,  fervent  and  devoted  as  was 
that  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  and  the  men  of  those 
crimson  days  that  “ tried  men’s  souls.”  His  heart 
was  so  over-flowing  with  love  and  loyalty  for  America, 
that  there  was  in  that  heart  no  room  for  any  other  and 
alien  love  and  loyalty  whatever;  and  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  his  convictions  he  marshalled  all  the  forces 
of  his  marvelous  mind  and  employed  them  with  a 
courage  undaunted  by  danger,  unweakened  by  ambi¬ 
tion. 

His  death,  especially  at  this  particular  time,  was 
a  national  catastrophe,  for  the  Republic  sorely  needs 
his  staunch  Americanism,  his  great  intellect,  his 
splendid  prestige.  But  no  matter  what  befalls, 
Philander  Chase  Knox  will  forever  have  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  place  among  America  ’s  immortals. 
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Chapter  II  (Continued). 

OFFICIAL  RELATIONS  WITH  PENNSYLVANIA,  VIRGINIA  AND 

WITH  braddock’s  EXPEDITION,  1747-1756. 

Among  the  more  important  problems  which  con¬ 
fronted  Major  George  Washington  in  1754  were  those 
of  securing  supplies  and  transporting  them  through 
the  wilderness,  and  of  maintaining  favorable  relations 
with  the  Indians.  Croghan  assisted  in  solving  each 
of  these  problems.  Croghan  and  Trent  furnished 
Washington  with  much  of  the  powder  and  lead  which 
he  used  at  Fort  Necessity.58  On  May  30,  1754,  follow¬ 
ing  a  conference  with  Governor  Dinwiddie  at  Win¬ 
chester,  Croghan  contracted  to  transport  to  Redstone 
Creek  10,000  pounds  of  flour  by  means  of  packliorses. 
He  also  promised  John  Carlyle,  the  Commissary  for 
the  Virginia  forces,  to  transport  an  additional  50,000 
pounds.  Flour  reached  Washington’s  soldiers  so 
slowly  that  at  one  time  they  had  none  for  six  days. 
In  answer  to  Washington’s  complaint,  Carlyle  ex¬ 
plained  that  Gist  and  Croghan  were  not  fulfilling  their 
agreements.  Carlyle  added  that  Gist  had  promised 
to  try  to  hasten  delivery  and  that  since  Croghan  was 
at  Washington’s  camp,  the  latter  could  force  him  to 
keep  his  contract.  Of  Croghan  he  wrote:  “I  under¬ 
stand  he’s  not  a  man  of  Truth  and  therefore  not  to 
be  depended  on  .  .  .  ”,  and  stated  that  Dinwiddie 
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saw  his  error  and  was  sorry  he  had  put  him  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  trust.  Washington,  himself,  wrote  to  Fairfax: 
‘‘The  promises  of  those  traders  .  .  .  are  not  to  he 
depended  upon;  a  most  flagrant  instance  of  which 
we  experienced  in  Croghan,  who  .  .  .  had  the  as¬ 
surance,  during  our  sufferings,  to  tantalize  us,  and 
boast  of  the  quantity  he  could  furnish,  as  he  did  of 
the  number  of  horses  he  could  command  .  .  .  out 
of  two  hundred  head  he  had  contracted  for,  we  never 
had  above  twenty-five  employed  in  bringing  the  flour 
that  was  engaged  for  the  camp;  and  even  this,  small 
as  the  quantity  was,  did  not  arrive  within  a  month  of 
the  time  it  was  to  have  been  delivered.”  Carlyle  and 
young  Washington,  placed  in  positions  of  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  midst  of  serious  events,  were  probably  too 
severe  in  their  condemnation  of  Croghan.59 

When  Washington  started  on  his  retreat  to  Fort 
Necessity  he  impressed  the  packhorses  of  Croghan  and 
Trent.  As  a  result,  such  furs  and  merchandise  as  they 
still  had  in  the  woods  were  left  behind  for  the  French 
to  seize.60 

Croghan  was  also  associated  with  Washington  as 
an  Indian  agent.  Dinwiddie  wrote  Washington  on 
June  1,  1754:  “Mr.  Geo.  Croghan,  a  Gent,  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Ind’n  Affairs,  is  engag’d  by  me  to 
serve  His  M’y  as  an  Interpreter.”  and  added  that  he 
was  sending  some  Indian  presents  in  whose  distribu¬ 
tion  Croghan  and  Montour  were  to  assist  and  advise 
him.  Washington  expected  Croghan  to  enlist  the 
aid  of  a  large  number  of  Indians.  The  task  was  a 
difficult  one.  Some  Indians  came  to  his  camp  as 
friends  and  others  as  spies.  Many  of  the  Indians 
felt  that  Washington  regarded  them  as  slaves  who 
were  to  he  sent  out  alone  every  day  scouting  and  at¬ 
tacking  the  enemy.  In  spite  of  great  efforts  on  the 
part  of  Croghan  and  Montour  but  thirty  warriors 
joined  Washington  and  of  these  not  more  than  half 
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were  in  service  at  any  one  time.  Washington  was 
sorely  disappointed  with  the  failure  of  Croghan  and 
Montour.  They  had  stated  that  their  influence  with 
the  Indians  was  so  strong  that  they  would  be  able  to 
enlist  a  large  number  to  aid  him.  Their  failure  is 
largely  explained  by  Washington,  himself,  who  wrote 
to  Fairfax:  “.  .  .  if  we  depend  on  Indian  assist¬ 
ance,  we  must  have  a  large  quantity  of  proper  Indian 
goods  to  reward  their  services,  and  make  them  pres¬ 
ents.  It  is  by  this  means  alone,  that  the  French  com¬ 
mand  such  an  interest  among  them,  and  that  we  had 
so  few.  This  with  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  was  pro¬ 
verbial  ;  would  induce  them  to  ask,  when  they  were  to 
join  us,  if  we  meant  to  starve  them  as  well  as  our¬ 
selves.”  The  campaign  of  1754  gave  Croghan  and 
Washington  their  first  military  experience.  That  the 
campaign  failed  was  not  due  to  their  conduct.  Both 
were  to  profit  by  their  experience.61 

The  news  of  the  defeat  at  Fort  Necessity  was 
brought  to  Governor  Hamilton  by  an  express  sent  by 
Callender,  one  of  Croghan ’s  partners.  After  Wash¬ 
ington’s  retreat,  not  an  English  flag  waved  beyond  the 
Alleghenies  and  soon  nearly  all  the  Ohio  tribes  drew 
their  scalping  knives  to  aid  the  French.  Croghan 
now  left  Virginia  and  because  of  his  debts  retired  to 
Aughwick.  About  two  hundred  Indians,  still  faithful 
to  the  English,  without  an  invitation  sought  safety  by 
following  their  old  friend  to  his  new  abode.  This 
farthest  outpost  in  Pennsylvania  soon  became  an  im¬ 
portant  center  of  activity.  Leading  Indian  traders 
and  frontiersmen  visited  Croghan  from  time  to  time; 
Indian  runners  brought  intelligence  from  the  Ohio 
which  was  sent  on  to  Philadelphia  by  expresses  and 
then  forwarded  to  Governors  Sharpe  of  Maryland  and 
Dinwiddie  of  Virginia.  James  Burd,  one  of  Croghan ’s 
visitors,  wrote  on  September  25,  1754:  “On  Friday 
night  last  about  12  o’Clock  there  arrived  at  Auchwick 
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while  I  was  there  one  of  our  Indians  who  had  traveled 
night  and  day  from  the  French  fort  to  give  us  Intelli¬ 
gence  that  there  was  Three  hundred  French  Indians 
arrived  to  make  a  Divertion  upon  our  Back  Inhabi¬ 
tants.  This  Mr.  Croghan  desired  me  to  acquaint  his 
Honour  our  Governour  which  you’l  please  do.”62 

Croghan  soon  found  thrust  upon  him  the  trouble¬ 
some  problem  of  providing  food  for  the  Indian 
refugees.  They  erected  some  twenty  cabins  near  his 
house  and  expected  to  be  provided  for  by  the  provincial 
government  in  accordance  with  its  promise.  Game  was 
not  plentiful  nearby  and  the  Indians  feared  to  pene¬ 
trate  far  into  the  forest.  They  helped  themselves  to 
such  provisions  as  Croghan ’s  clearing  furnished,  de¬ 
stroying  thirty  acres  of  Indian  corn.  Croghan  felt 
compelled  to  purchase  provisions  for  them.  Unscrupu¬ 
lous  traders,  supplied  by  some  county  officials,  sold 
liquor  to  the  Indians.  Some  of  the  Indians  traded 
for  liquor  even  the  clothes  which  they  wore  and  then 
came  to  Croghan  expecting  him  to  furnish  them  with 
new  clothing.  Croghan  endeavored  to  prevent  the  sale 
of  liquor.  He  wrote  to  Hamilton:  “.  .  .  nor  do  I 
even  keep  one  Drop  in  my  own  House.”  Later  he 
wrote  to  Governor  Morris :  “I  am  oblig’d  to  give  them 
a  Cag  Now  and  then  myself  for  a  frolick,  but  that  is 
Attended  with  no  Expense  to  the  Government  nor  no 
bad  Consequence  to  the  Indians  as  I  Do  itt  butt  onst 
a  Month.  ...”  In  order  to  determine  what  should 
be  done,  Hamilton  in  August,  1754,  sent  Weiser  out  to 
investigate  and  report.  He  met  the  Indians  in  council, 
gave  them  presents  and  told  them  that  they  would 
be  taken  care  of  by  the  government.  He  brought  £300 
to  Croghan  to  reimburse  him  and  to  enable  him  to  buy 
provisions  until  the  Assembly  should  determine  the 
policy  to  be  followed.  Croghan  was  also  told  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  bill  for  the  damage  to  his  crops  and  was  assured 
that  payment  for  his  services  would  be  duly  con¬ 
sidered.63 
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As  winter  came  on  Croghan ’s  task  became  more 
difficult.  Gifts  had  to  be  given  to  visiting  Indians  and 
to  messengers  and  scouts;  Virginia  accused  him  of 
enticing  friendly  warriors  to  leave  her  soil ;  the  Indians 
suspected  him  of  holding  back  goods  when  he  did  not 
supply  all  their  wants;  the  government  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  delayed  supplying  him  with  funds  until  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  secure  provisions  on  his  own 
credit  from  inhabitants  of  the  back  country;  and  to 
add  to  his  troubles  his  own  government  distrusted  him. 
Weiser  had  violated  the  Governor’s  instructions  by 
leaving  with  Croghan  money  for  purchasing  provisions 
instead  of  purchasing  the  provisions  himself  and  leav¬ 
ing  them  with  Croghan.  He  defended  his  action  by 
saying  that  Croghan  “might  (if  he  intended  it)  pur¬ 
loin  a  great  deal  of  it,  but  I  have  the  Opinion  of 
him  that  he  will  do  Justice.  .  .  .  Mr.  Croghan  must 
either  be  trusted  to  buy  and  distribute  Provision  or 
the  Government  must  keep  a  Man  there  in  whom  they 
can  confide.  ...”  Croghan  felt  this  keenly  and 
wrote  to  Peters,  his  intimate  friend:  “I  think  itt  to 
hard  to  be  att  a  Loss  by  acting  for  the  good  of  the 
Province,  besides  Laying  my  Self  under  a  great  many 
Reflections.  ...”  After  some  delay  the  As(sembly 
paid,  one  by  one,  the  bills  which  Croghan  presented. 
The  total  cost  to  Pennsylvania  of  maintaining  the 
Indian  refugees  was  about  £1000.64 

Croghan  was  glad  to  be  called  away  from  Aughwick 
to  aid  General  Braddock.  He  offered  the  free  use  of 
his  house  to  the  man  who  should  take  care  of  the 
Indians  in  his  absence.  He  informed  Governor  Morris 
that  all  of  his  packhorses  had  been  engaged  for  Brad- 
dock’s  expedition  and  that  he  therefore  could  no  longer 
transport  provisions  for  the  Indians.  He  provided 
Braddock  with  about  fifty  packhorses  and  this  was 
the  largest  number  furnished  by  one  individual.  One 
compensation  which  Croghan  received  for  his  trying 
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services  at  Augliwick  during  tlie  year  1754—1755,  was 
a  strong  recommendation  by  Peters  to  the  new  Gover¬ 
nor,  Robert  H.  Morris.  Also,  these  services  helped 
in  persuading  the  Assembly  to  pass  the  act  which 
granted  him  ten  years’  relief  from  his  debts.65 

Croghan  was  called  away  from  Augliwick  to  assist 
in  laying  out  two  roads  for  Braddock’s  expedition. 
Braddock  planned  to  advance  upon  Fort  DuQuesne  by 
way  of  the  Potomac  and  contemplated  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  garrison  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio.  He 
wished  two  roads  to  be  built  in  Pennsylvania  that  he 
might  be  able  to  secure  reinforcements  by  two  different 
routes  and  that  he  might  have  access  by  the  most  direct 
route  possible  to  the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware 
Valleys — the  “ bread  basket”  of  the  British  colonies. 
One  of  these  roads  was  to  lead  through  the  Cumber¬ 
land  Valley  to  his  camp  at  Will’s  Creek,  the  other  to 
run  westward  from  Shippensburg  and  connect  near 
Fort  DuQuesne  with  the  road  which  he  himself  in¬ 
tended  to  build.  So  important  did  he  consider  them 
that  he  expressed  his  intention  to  postpone  his  advance 
until  they  were  finished.66 

On  February  24,  1755,  Governor  Morris  received  a 
letter  from  Quartermaster  General  Sir  John  St.  Clair 
asking  that  these  roads  be  built.  He  at  once  went  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  who  with  a  committee 
controlled  a  fund  of  £5000,  but  they  declined  to  aid. 
Fortunately,  the  Speaker  of  the  Delaware  Assembly, 
who  had  sole  control  over  a  fund  of  £1000,  agreed  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  a  survey.  This  enabled  Morris 
to  appoint  commissioners  to  survey  routes  for  the  two 
roads.  For  this  work,  which  was  to  be  done  as  secretly 
as  possible,  he  appointed  on  March  12,  George  Croghan, 
John  Armstrong,  James  Burd,  William  Buchanan  and 
Adam  Hoops.  Croghan  furnished  packhorses  and 
Indian  scouts  and  he  was  expected  to  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  the  Indians.  He  was  also  depended  upon 
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to  guide  the  party,  as  lie  was  the  only  one  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  who  was  familiar  with  the  region  which 
was  to  be  penetrated.67 

The  commissioners  started  from  Carlisle  on  March 
29  with  two  pilots,  four  packhorsemen,  three  blaisers, 
two  chain-carriers  and  some  Indians.  The  shortest 
route  to  the  Ohio  which  they  found  followed  an  old 
Indian  trail  and  traders’  path;  it  began  south  of  Ship- 
pensburg  and  then  crossed  the  mountains,  following 
Eaystown  Creek  for  part  of  the  way.  So  dangerous 
was  the  work  owing  to  scouting  and  hunting  parties 
of  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies  that  the  Indians 
who  accompanied  the  party  deserted  until  but  one 
remained.  A  good  route  was  found  and  blazed  to 
within  eighteen  miles  of  the  forks  of  the  Youghiogheny. 
Here  the  approach  of  a  French  party  caused  a  hurried 
return  to  Fort  Cumberland. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  to  Governor  Morris 
narrates  the  manner  in  which  they  were  here  received 
by  General  St.  Clair  after  they  had  risked  their  lives 
in  the  service  of  the  army:  ‘‘We  waited  for  Sir  John’s 
coming  to  Camp  .  .  .  [he]  treated  Us  in  a  very  dis¬ 
agreeable  manner;  he  is  extremely  warm  and  angry 
at  our  Province;  he  would  not  look  at  our  Draughts 
nor  suffer  any  Representations  to  be  made  to  him 
in  regard  of  the  Province,  but  stormed  like  a  Lyon 
Rampant.  He  said  our  Commission  to  lay  out  the 
Road  should  have  been  issued  in  January  last  upon 
his  first  Letter,  that  doing  it  now  is  doing  of  nothing, 
that  the  Troops  must  march  on  the  first  of  May,  that 
the  want  of  this  Road  and  the  Provisions  promised 
by  Pennsylvania  has  retarded  the  Expedition,  which 
may  cost  them  their  Lives  .  .  .  ;  That  instead  of  march¬ 
ing  to  the  Ohio  he  would  in  nine  days  march  his 
Army  into  Cumberland  County  to  cut  the  Roads,  press 
Horses,  Wagons,  etc.;  that  he  would  not  suffer  a 
Soldier  to  handle  an  Axe,  but  by  Fire  and  Sword 
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oblige  the  Inhabitants  to  do  it  .  .  .  ;  that  he  would 
kill  all  kind  of  Cattle  and  carry  away  the  Horses, 
burn  the  Houses,  etc.  .  .  .  That  he  would  tomorrow 
write  to  England  by  a  Man-of-War,  shake  Mr.  Penn’s 
Proprietaryship,  and  represent  Pennsylvania  as  a  dis¬ 
affected  Province  .  .  .  and  told  Us  to  go  to  the 
General  if  We  pleased,  who  would  give  Us  ten  bad 
Words  for  one  that  he  had  given.”  Morris  complained 
to  Braddock  of  St.  Clair’s  words  and  was  assured 
that  the  latter  was  ashamed  of  what  he  had  said  and 
had  been  reprimanded.  His  words,  however,  had  some 
effect  and  represented  the  feelings  of  the  English 
officers  who  were  disgusted  with  the  lack  of  support 
they  received  in  the  Quaker  province.  Upon  the  return 
of  the  commissioners  they  were  each  paid  £7,  10s.  and 
all  expenses  for  their  twenty-five  days  of  service.08 

The  Quaker  Assembly  finally  agreed  to  pay  for  the 
construction  of  the  roads  which  had  been  laid  out  and 
the  commissioners  who  had  surveyed  the  roads  were 
instructed  to  supervise  the  work  of  construction. 
Amidst  great  difficulties  and  dangers  a  road  was  cut 
westward  to  a  point  beyond  the  present  site  of  Bed¬ 
ford,  when  the  news  of  Braddock ’s  defeat  caused  the 
workmen  to  hasten  back.  The  entire  work  had  cost 
the  province  £3000.  Three  years  later  Forbes  made 
good  use  of  the  work  that  had  been  done  and  carried 
it  on  to  the  Ohio.  Thereafter,  the  road  which  Croghan 
had  helped  to  lay  out  remained  a  great  thoroughfare 
to  the  West  until  it  was  displaced  by  the  canal  and  the 
railroad.69 

Croghan,  however,  had  no  part  in  the  actual  con¬ 
struction  of  the  road.  On  April  23,  instructions  were 
sent  to  him  to  take  to  Fort  Cumberland  from  Augli- 
wick  as  many  Indian  warriors  as  he  could.  This  was 
the  result  of  several  factors:  of  the  four  hundred 
Cherokees  and  Catawbas  which  Dinwiddie  and  Gist 
had  promised  Braddock,  not  one  came;  the  Iroquois 
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were  with  Shirley  and  Johnson;  and  the  Ohio  Indians 
were  overawed  by  the  French.70  When  Braddock 
heard  of  the  refugees  at  Aughwick  he  wrote  Morris 
asking  him  to  send  the  warriors  to  Fort  Cumberland 
and  to  take  care  at  Aughwick  of  their  women  and  chil¬ 
dren.  Croghan  received  his  instructions  on  the  night 
of  April  30.  The  next  day  he  met  the  Indians  in 
council  and  made  plans  to  start  the  following  morn¬ 
ing.  Before  starting  out  he  sent  trusty  messengers 
to  all  the  Ohio  tribes  urging  them  not  to  oppose  Brad- 
dock.  The  expense  of  bringing  the  Indians  to  Fort 
Cumberland  was  advanced  by  Croghan,  who  later  had 
trouble  to  collect  it  from  Pennsylvania.71 

Croghan  brought  to  Braddock  about  one  hundred 
Indians.  On  May  15,  Croghan  wrote  to  Johnson  that 
he  had  “forty  odd  fighting  Men  and  Lads,”  chiefly 
Iroquois.  These  warriors  refused  to  leave  their  fami¬ 
lies  behind  and  so  the  women  and  children  accom¬ 
panied  them.  Braddock  took  Croghan  and  Montour 
into  his  service  and  to  Croghan  he  gave  a  commis¬ 
sion.72  A  separate  camp  was  provided  for  the  Indians 
and  Braddock  issued  orders  that  they  were  not  to  be 
spoken  to  nor  molested.  On  May  12,  Braddock  and 
his  officers  met  the  Indians  in  council  and  urged  them 
to  join  his  expedition;  a  “ceremony  of  Drams  round” 
followed.  On  the  18th,  another  council  was  held  at 
which  the  Indians  showed  their  appreciation  of  the 
presents  by  making  “a  most  horrible  noise,  dancing 
all  night.”  On  the  19th,  Braddock  again  met  the 
Indians  and  was  informed  that  they  would  take  up 
the  hatchet  and  serve  as  scouts  for  him.  Thereupon 
Braddock  ordered  “3  Howitzers,  3  12-Pounders,  and 
3  Cohorns  to  be  fired,  all  the  drums  and  fifes  playing, 
and  beating  the  point  of  war,  which  astonished  and 
pleased  the  Indians  greatly.  They  then  retired  to  their 
own  Camp,  where  they  ate  a  bullock,  and  danced 
their  war  dance.  ...”  On  the  22d  they  were  fur¬ 
nished  with  arms  and  clothing.73 
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A  mutual  interest  and  curiosity  soon  developed  be¬ 
tween  the  soldiers  from  Europe  and  the  red  men. 
A  visit  to  the  camp  of  the  latter  was  one  of  the  best 
diversions  available  for  the  soldier  when  off  duty. 
Richard  Peters,  after  a  visit  to  Braddock,  reported 
that  the  Indians  “were  extremely  dissatisfied  at  not 
being  consulted  with  by  the  General,  and  got  fre¬ 
quently  into  high  Quarrels,  their  Squas  bringing  them 
money  in  Plenty  which  they  got  from  the  Officers, 
who  were  scandalously  fond  of  them.  .  .  .  ”  Peters 
recommended  to  Braddock  that  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  be  sent  home  and  Colonel  Innes  acted  likewise, 
adding  that  all  but  ten  warriors  should  also  be  sent 
home  as  this  number  would  be  sufficient  for  scouts. 
When  the  women  and  children  were  ordered  home  most 
of  the  warriors  went  along  as  an  escort  and  never  re¬ 
turned.  Thereafter,  Braddock  seems  to  have  ceased 
to  give  much  attention  to  the  Indians.  Their  number 
instead  of  increasing  on  the  march  as  Croghan  had 
expected,  decreased  until  he  had  but  eight  Indians  left. 
At  times  some  Indians  from  the  Ohio  would  visit  Brad¬ 
dock  and  promise  to  join  him,  but  they  always  failed 
to  keep  their  promise.  Gordon  wrote:  “These  people 
are  villains,  and  always  side  with  the  strongest.’’74 

The  service  performed  on  the  march  by  Croghan 
and  his  eight  faithful  Indians,  including  the  two  chiefs, 
Scarroyaddy  and  Monacatootha,  staunch  friends  to  the 
English,  must  not  be  underestimated.  Croghan  fur¬ 
nished  the  messengers  who  kept  open  the  communica¬ 
tions  between  Braddock  and  Burd’s  roadcutters  in 
Pennsylvania  as  they  both  moved  westward  into  the 
wilderness.  Croghan  and  the  Indians  were  continually 
at  the  front  and  on  the  flanks  of  the  army  as  it  marched 
westward.  On  June  19,  the  French  captured  Scarro¬ 
yaddy  and  his  son  who  were  saved  only  by  the  refusal 
of  the  hostile  Indians  to  allow  them  to  be  killed.  On 
July  6,  during  a  skirmish  with  hostile  Indians,  the 
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British  soldiers  by  mistake  fired  on  their  own  Indians, 
killing  the  son  of  Scarroyaddy.  At  times  when  strag¬ 
glers  were  scalped,  Croghan  and  his  Indians  with 
volunteers  would  be  sent  out  to  try  to  retaliate.  It 
was  not  until  they  were  within  a  few  miles  of  Fort 
DuQuesne  that  Croghan ’s  Indians  faltered  in  securing 
intelligence.  Finally  two  of  them  agreed  to  go  out; 
they  came  within  a  half  mile  of  the  fort  and  brought 
back  the  scalp  of  a  French  officer.  A  party  which 
included  Croghan  and  his  Indians  was  then  sent  out 
to  reconnoitre.75 

Two  days  later,  on  the  fatal  July  9,  1755,  came  the 
French  attack.  Braddock  was  not  surprised,  as  is  so 
often  stated.  Croghan  and  his  Indians,  Gist,  six 
mounted  Virginians,  the  engineers  led  by  Gordon  and 
a  detachment  of  three  hundred  men  headed  his  march. 
This  vanguard  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Thomas  Gage,  later  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
British  forces  in  America.  Gordon  first  saw  the 
French  and  Indians  advancing  in  a  body  led  by  Beau- 
jeau  and  dispersing  when  Beaujeau  waved  his  hat. 
A  few  weeks  after  the  battle  Croghan  told  his  friend 
Charles  Swaine  that  he  “had  a  free  sight  of  the  Enemy 
as  they  approached.  .  .  they  were  about  three  hun¬ 
dred,  the  French  in  shirts  and  the  Indians  naked  .  .  . 
lead  by  three  French  officers  with  hats  in  their  hands, 
and  with  which  they  gave  a  Signal  for  the  firing.”76 

No  record  has  been  found  which  tells  of  Croghan ’s 
conduct  during  the  murderous  battle  which  ensued. 
There  is  a  record,  however,  which  shows  that  in  the 
disgraceful  retreat  which  followed  he  manifested  a 
high  degree  of  courage  and  loyalty  to  his  unfortunate 
commander-in-chief.  Braddock  had  five  horses  shot 
under  him  and  he  was  finally  mortally  wounded.  His 
own  redcoats  fled  so  precipitately  that  Captain  Orme, 
his  aide-de-camp,  could  prevail  on  none  to  tarry  long 
enough  to  carry  off  their  dying  general — not  even  when 
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he  offered  a  reward  of  sixty  guineas.  Two  Americans, 
Croghan  and  Washington,  helped  to  place  Braddock 
on  horseback  and  later  into  a  wagon ;  their  fire  helped 
to  keep  back  the  enemy  as  they  recrossed  the  Monon- 
gahela.  The  faithless  conduct  of  the  British  soldiers 
added  to  the  terrible  defeat  and  his  wounds  caused 
Braddock  to  insist  that  he  be  left  upon  the  field  of 
battle  to  die  like  an  old  Roman.  When  this  was  de¬ 
nied  him  he  attempted  to  seize  Croghan ’s  pistols  to 
end  his  life.  Croghan  and  Washington  remained  with 
Braddock  till  midnight  on  July  9,  when  they  were 
sent  with  six  light  horse  to  secure  aid  from  Colonel 
Dunbar.77 

With  the  memories  of  the  bloody  defeat  fresh  in 
his  mind  and  still  subject  to  imprisonment  for  debt, 
Croghan  returned  during  the  late  summer  of  1755  to 
his  home  at  Augliwick.  When  the  causes  for  the  catas¬ 
trophe  were  given,  it  was  charged  that  the  Indian 
traders  and  frontiersmen  had  undermined  the  morale 
of  the  British  soldiers  by  telling  them  that  if  they 
fought  in  their  accustomed  manner  they  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  defeated.78  The  failure  of  the  expedition  re¬ 
acted  on  Croghan  by  discrediting  him  with  Governor 
Morris  and  his  Council.  They  ignored  him  for  months 
to  come,  even  though  his  services  were  sorely  needed. 
When  Croghan  had  some  advice  or  news  which  he  felt 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  Governor,  he  wrote  confi¬ 
dentially  to  his  old  friend  ex-Governor  Hamilton.79 
In  spite  of  these  conditions  Croghan ’s  temporary 
service  as  an  imperial  official  gave  him  a  greater  feel¬ 
ing  of  responsibility  for  Indian  affairs  and  helped 
to  prepare  him  for  a  permanent  imperial  appoint¬ 
ment.80 

The  defeat  of  Braddock  let  loose  upon  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Maryland  and  Virginia  frontiers  a  fiendish 
swarm  of  savages  which  gave  to  the  Quaker  province 
its  first  taste  of  real  Indian  warfare.  Adam  Hoops,  a 
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friend  of  Croglian,  wrote  from  Carlisle  on  November 
3,  1755,  to  Governor  Morris:  “We,  to  be  sure,  are  in 
as  bad  Circumstances  as  ever  any  poor  Christians  were 
ever  in,  For  the  Cries  of  Widowers,  Widows,  father¬ 
less  and  Motherless  Children,  with  many  others  for 
their  Relations,  are  enough  to  Pierce  the  most  hardest 
of  hearts;  Likewise  it’s  a  very  Sorrowful  specticle  to 
to  see  those  that  Escaped  with  their  lives  not  a  Mouth¬ 
ful  to  Eat,  or  Bed  to  lie  on,  or  Cloths  to  Cover  their 
Nakedness,  or  keep  them  warm,  but  all  they  had  con¬ 
sumed  into  Ashes.”81 

This  deplorable  condition  in  Pennsylvania  was  due 
to  internal  as  well  as  to  external  causes.  Quaker 
pacifism,  the  quarrel  of  the  Assembly  with  the  Pro¬ 
prietors  over  the  taxation  of  their  estates  and  with 
the  crown  over  the  issuance  of  paper  money,  and  the 
failure  to  manage  Indian  affairs  properly  were  the 
most  important  internal  causes.  Croglian  wrote  that 
because  of  the  lack  of  funds  little  was  being  done  to 
keep  friendly  Indians  steadfast  and  that  he  was  glad 
to  have  no  part  in  the  short-sighted  Indian  policy 
which  was  being  pursued.82  On  October  31,  1755,  five 
western  leaders  sent  an  appeal  to  Governor  Morris 
saying  in  part:  “We  are  all  in  uproar,  all  in  Disorder, 
all  willing  to  do,  and  have  little  in  our  power.  We 
have  no  authority,  no  commissions,  no  officers  prac¬ 
ticed  in  War.  .  .  .”  Trent  wrote  to  Peters  from 
Carlisle  on  February  15,  1756:  “.  .  .  all  the  People 
have  left  their  Houses  betwixt  this  and  the  Mountain, 
some  come  to  Town  and  others  gathering  into  little 
Forts;  they  are  moving  their  Effects  from  Shippens- 
burgh,  every  one  thinks  of  flying;  unless  the  Govern¬ 
ment  fall  upon  some  effectual  Method,  and  that  imme¬ 
diately,  of  securing  the  Frontiers,  there  will  not  be 
one  Inhabitant  in  this  Valley  one  Month  longer.  There 
is  a  few  of  us  endeavour  to  keep  up  the  Spirits  of  the 
People.”83 
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One  of  these  few  staunch  leaders  in  the  great  crisis 
was  Croghan.  While  people  were  fleeing  even  from 
Shippensburg  and  while  John  Harris,  who  lived  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  was  writing,  “I  have 
this  day  cut  holes  in  my  House,  and  is  determined  to 
hold  out  to  the  last  extremity.  .  .  ,”  Croghan  was 
raising  a  volunteer  company  and  fortifying  himself 
at  his  own  expense  at  Augliwick,  forty  miles  further 
west  than  Harris’  Ferry.  On  October  9,  1755,  he  asked 
Charles  Swaine  of  Shippensburg  for  the  immediate 
loan  of  six  guns  with  some  powder  and  lead,  promising 
to  return  them  as  soon  as  he  received  his  shipment 
from  Maryland.  He  wrote  Johnson  that  he  and  his 
company  were  ready  to  serve  their  King  whenever 
called  upon.  After  his  fort  was  finished  he  wrote 
to  Hamilton:  “I  have  about  40  men  with  me  there, 
butt  how  long  I  shall  be  able  to  keep  itt,  I  realy  can’t 
tell.”  Doubtless  his  company  was  composed  of  old 
employees  and  associates  in  the  Indian  trade.  Augh- 
wick  became  a  rallying  place  for  Indians  who  still 
espoused  the  English  cause.  Several  times  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  Croghan  and  his  men  had  been  cut  off. 
Friendly  Indians  came  to  warn  him  to  save  his  scalp, 
which  would  be  no  small  prize  to  the  French.  Croghan 
and  his  men,  however,  remained  in  their  little  island 
fortress  in  the  wilderness.  Illimitable  woods  encom¬ 
passed  them  and  afforded  an  ideal  lurking  ground  for 
hostile  forces.84 

At  last  when  conditions  reached  the  nadir,  a  peace¬ 
ful  political  revolution  occurred  by  which  the  Quakers 
lost  their  power.  The  colony  now  acted.  An  appro¬ 
priation  of  £60,000  was  made  for  defense  and  the  Pro¬ 
prietors  offered  a  land  bounty  of  1000  acres  to  every 
colonel,  500  acres  to  every  captain  and  200  acres  to 
every  private  who  should  enlist.  An  offer  of  $350 
was  made  for  the  scalps  of  chiefs  Sliingas  and  Captain 
Jacobs  and  the  government  offered  a  bounty  of  $150 
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for  the  scalp  of  every  male  Indian  above  ten  years 
of  age  and  $50  for  the  scalp  of  every  Indian  woman. 
The  Board  of  Commissioners,  appointed  by  the 
Assembly  to  supervise  the  expenditure  of  funds, 
planned  and  had  built  a  chain  of  forts  guarding  the 
passes  of  the  Blue  Mountains  from  the  Delaware  River 
to  the  Maryland  border.  In  spite  of  all  these  measures, 
the  stealthy  savage,  in  the  dead  hours  of  the  night, 
fell  upon  the  inhabitants  at  the  least  suspected  points. 
Safety  depended  upon  the  capture  of  Fort  DuQuesne 
and  upon  the  work  of  the  Indian  agent  rather  than 
upon  the  erection  of  innumerable  blockhouses  and 
stockades.85 

Most  of  the  Indian  traders  who  had  been  associated 
with  Croghan  entered  the  provincial  military  service. 
Callender,  Ward,  Smallman  and  Trent  became  cap¬ 
tains  and  Crawford,  Prentice  and  Alexander  McKee 
became  lieutenants.86  On  December  2,  1755,  the  act 
granting  Croghan  and  Trent  ten  years’  relief  from 
their  debts  was  passed.  On  December  18,  Croghan 
was  examined  before  the  Council  on  the  defense  of 
the  frontier  and  on  the  same  day  Hamilton  gave  him 
a  captain’s  commission.  The  situation  had  become  so 
serious  that  Hamilton  had  been  called  to  the  Council 
and  while  Governor  Morris  was  in  the  western  part 
of  the  province  examining  the  defenses,  a  dedimus  had 
been  given  Hamilton,  thereby  practically  giving  Penn¬ 
sylvania  two  governors  for  the  time  being.  Hamilton 
wrote  Morris  on  December  18:  “I  have  given  Geo. 
Croghan  a  Captain’s  Commission;  He  is  to  raise  the 
men  immediately,  and  Superintend  the  building  over 
Susquehannah,  as  I  knew  not  whom  else  to  employ, 
and  upon  Supposition  that  He  is  honest,  no  body  is 
fitter  for  that  Service.”87  At  last  Croghan  had 
secured  the  position  for  which  he  had  yearned.  He 
at  once  entered  upon  his  duties  with  great  vigor. 

As  captain,  Croghan  received  7s.  6d.  per  day  and 
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was  eligible  for  a  land  bounty  of  500  acres.  He  was 
ordered  to  proceed  across  the  Susquehanna  and  select 
sites  for,  and  erect,  three  stockades.  Each  was  to  be 
fifty  feet  square,  with  blockhouses  on  each  of  two 
corners  and  with  barracks  capable  of  accommodating 
fifty  men.  On  December  17,  200  guns,  300  pounds 
powder,  500  pounds  lead,  2000  flints,  26  brass  kettles 
and  240  blankets  were  issued  to  him;  on  January  1, 
1756,  he  also  received  1  barrel  powder,  1  drum  and  7 
casks  of  nails.  After  the  forts  had  been  built  and  men 
enlisted  for  their  defense,  Croghan  was  given  com¬ 
mand  of  his  own  stockade  at  Aughwick.  This  was 
strengthened  and  named  Fort  Shirley.  For  its  gar¬ 
rison  of  75  men  Pennsylvania  furnished  only  30  guns. 
Additional  guns  of  a  better  grade,  tools  and  other  sup¬ 
plies  were  furnished  by  Croghan,  himself.  On  June 
1,  1756,  Croghan  was  paid  £200  for  the  equipment 
which  he  had  furnished  and  for  the  work  which  he 
had  done  on  Fort  Shirley  before  the  government 
assumed  control  over  it.88 

Croghan  was  stationed  at  Fort  Shirley  during  the 
early  part  of  1756.  Here  he  had  charge  of  routine 
garrison  duty.  Patrols  were  sent  out  each  day  to 
scour  the  woods;  spies  as  well  as  friendly  Indians 
visited  him.  When  Washington,  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  defense  of  Virginia’s  frontier,  wished  three 
trusty  Indian  messengers  to  send  to  the  Ohio  and 
Wabash  Indians,  Croghan  provided  them.  Morris 
ordered  Croghan  to  secure  all  possible  intelligence  of 
the  movements  and  designs  of  the  French  and  Indians. 
Croghan  sent  “Delaware  Jo”  to  the  Ohio.  This 
Indian  reported  that  all  of  the  Ohio  tribes  had  taken 
up  the  hatchet  and  that  a  large  number  of  Indians 
were  gathered  at  Kittanning  and  had  with  them  more 
than  one  hundred  prisoners  from  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia.  This  information  resulted  in  Armstrong’s 
daring  and  successful  expedition.  It  started  out  from 
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Fort  Shirley  and  attacked  Kittanning  in  1756.  Morris, 
however,  who  seems  never  to  have  had  a  high  estimate 
of  Croghan,  wrote  that  he  “never  procured  me  any 
[intelligence]  that  was  very  material.  .  .  .”89 

Croghan  was  called  away  from  Fort  Shirley  for  a 
short  time  in  January,  1756,  to  assist  in  the  Indian 
conferences  at  Harris’  Ferry  and  Carlisle.  But  one 
Seneca  and  one  Mohawk  Indian  came  to  Harris’  Ferry. 
When  but  seven  Indians  came  to  Carlisle,  where  were 
present  Governor  Morris,  ex-Governor  Hamilton,  two 
members  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  and  Weiser, 
and  when  Croghan  failed  to  appear  until  two  days 
before  the  treaty  was  to  open,  he  was  asked  to  explain. 
He  replied  that  he  had  been  busy  recruiting  men  and 
building  forts  and  that  the  Indians  were  out  hunting, 
The  attempt  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  upper  Susquehanna 
Indians  proved  a  failure.  The  contrast  between  these 
conferences  and  the  conferences  held  a  few  years 
before  show  to  what  extent  the  tide  had  turned  against 
the  English.90 

After  Croghan  returned  from  Carlisle,  news  of  the 
preparations  at  Fort  DuQuesne  by  the  French  and 
Indians  to  attack  his  fort  on  about  March  1,  1756, 
was  brought  to  him  by  his  Indian  friends.  Captain 
Coulon  de  Villiers,  anxious  to  avenge  the  death  of  his 
brother,  Jumonville,  set  out  in  the  spring  of  1756  to 
attack  Croghan ’s  fort,  but  illness  forced  him  to  return. 
Thinking  that  Croghan  was  still  at  Fort  Shirley,  he 
set  out  again  on  July  13  with  fifty-five  men,  but  lost 
his  way  and  came  upon  Fort  Granville  instead.  This 
he  attacked  and  destroyed.  The  destruction  of  Fort 
Granville,  located  east  of  Fort  Shirley,  together  with 
the  weakness  of  the  latter  due  to  its  poor  water  supply, 
caused  Fort  Shirley  to  be  abandoned  in  the  fall  of 
1756.91 

Croghan  had  left  Fort  Shirley  before  its  abandon¬ 
ment  and  never  returned  to  Aughwick  to  reside.  He 
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held  liis  captain’s  commission  but  about  three  months, 
resigning  it  in  March,  1756.  On  March  15  he  was  paid 
in  full  for  his  outlays  while  he  was  captain.  His  suc¬ 
cessor,  Captain  Mercer,  at  once  had  difficulty  in  keep¬ 
ing  his  company  filled.  Croghan  had  raised  men  for 
the  defense  of  the  frontier  and  erected  forts  in  a  very 
expeditious  manner,  but  not  so  frugally  as  the  Com¬ 
missioners  thought  he  might  have  done.  Disputes  over 
accounts  followed  and  Croghan,  who  felt  himself  un¬ 
justly  treated  and  unappreciated,  resigned.  In  June, 
1756,  he  informed  Morris  that  he  had  not  received  pay 
upon  a  warrant  from  Braddock  and  asked  him  for  a 
recommendation  to  the  new  commander-in-chief, 
General  Shirley.  This  Morris  gave  to  him  and  he 
left  for  Albany.  Here  he  soon  entered  the  imperial 
service  under  Sir  William  Johnson.92 

From  the  very  beginning  of  Croghan ’s  official  rela¬ 
tions  to  Pennsylvania  in  1747  until  their  end  in  1756, 
he  never  possessed  the  absolute  confidence  of  most  of 
the  colonial  officials.  Various  illustrations  of  their 
lack  of  confidence  have  been  given  in  this  chapter. 
During  the  years  1754  to  1756  he  was  charged  with 
perfidious  conduct  on  three  different  occasions.  He 
was  suspected  of  participating  in  the  illicit  trade 
whereby  the  French  at  Fort  DuQuesne  received  not 
only  guns,  powder  and  lead,  but  also  intelligence  of 
the  movements  of  the  English.  The  English  traders 
at  Aughwick  and  along  Eaystown  Creek  were  so  active 
in  this  trade  that  Braddock  took  measures  to  have  it 
stopped.93 

Serious  charges  were  also  brought  against  Croghan 
because  of  his  relation  to  the  letters  written  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Stobo,  an  English  hostage  at  Fort  DuQuesne. 
Stobo,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  wrote  two  letters  to 
Colonel  Innes,  a  commander  of  the  Virginia  forces ;  in 
one  he  enclosed  a  plan  of  Fort  DuQuesne.  These 
letters  he  succeeded  in  sending  with  two  Indians  who 
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were  going  to  Aughwick  in  August,  1754.  Croghan, 
probably  not  appreciating  their  significance,  opened 
the  letters  and  sent  copies  to  Hamilton.  As  a  result, 
the  French  learned  about  it  and  Stobo  suffered  close 
confinement.  The  opening  of  Stobo ’s  letters  prompted 
Governor  Sharpe  of  Maryland  to  write  to  Morris  and 
suggest  that  Croghan  be  placed  under  surveillance. 
Sharpe  accused  Croghan  of  being  a  Roman  Catholic, 
of  harboring  at  Augliwick  other  Catholics  who  were  in 
communication  with  the  French,  and  of  persuading  the 
Indians  to  keep  away  from  the  camp  at  Will’s  Creek. 
Morris  replied  that  he  was  informed  that  Croghan 
was  not  a  Catholic,  that  Croghan  had  himself  warned 
the  authorities  against  illicit  traders  and  regretted  his 
indiscretion  in  opening  Stobo ’s  letters.  As  to  the 
other  charges,  Morris  ordered  Weiser  to  investigate 
them  quietly  and  wrote  Sharpe .  .1  hope  they  will 
not  turn  out  to  be  anything  very  Material,  or  that 
will  effect  his  faithfulness  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him, 
which  at  this  time  is  of  Great  importance.  .  .  .” 
These  secret  attacks  on  Croghan ’s  character  were 
doubtless  the  cause  of  some  of  his  troubles  at  Augh- 
wick  and  of  Morris  ’  hesitation  to  call  upon  him  to  help 
defend  the  frontier  in  1755.94 

The  most  serious  accusations  against  Croghan,  how¬ 
ever,  were  associated  with  the  famous  “Filius 
Gallic*  ”  letters  to  the  Due  de  Mirepoix,  the  French 
Ambassador  to  England  from  1749  to  1755.  They 
were  written  by  someone  in  America  in  January  and 
March,  1756,  and  were  sent  by  way  of  Londonderry, 
London  and  Amsterdam.  They  were  intercepted  in 
Ireland  and  England.  The  writer  stated  that  he  was 
French  by  birth,  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  trusted 
British  army  officer  of  high  rank,  but  devoted  to 
France;  and  that  there  were  in  Pennsylvania  many 
discontented  German  and  Irish  Catholics  among  whom 
he  could  raise  from  10,000  to  15,000  troops.  To  be 
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able  to  do  this,  he  asked  for  money,  French  passports, 
arms  and  military  commissions.  He  gave  such 
accurate  intelligence  of  the  English  plans  that  even 
the  British  officials  in  London  were  enlightened  by  the 
letters.95 

To  the  statesmen  and  military  leaders  who  were 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  British  Empire 
at  the  time  when  report  after  report  came  from 
America  telling  of  reverses  and  inefficiency,  these 
letters  seemed  of  vast  importance.  Morris  wrote  to 
Governor  Hardy  of  New  York:  “I  am  with  you  in 
opinion  that  the  French,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
have  intelligence  of  every  thing  we  do,  and  that  we 
have  many  Spyes  amongst  us.  .  .  .”96  The  Earl  of 
Halifax,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  wrote  to 
Hardy:  “It  may  be  nothing. — It  may  be  an  Artifice 
to  draw  a  little  money  from  France.  .  .  .  But  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  the  highest  con¬ 
sequence.  ...”  So  important  were  these  letters 
considered  that  the  highest  civil  and  military  officials 
in  America  were  ordered  to  investigate  the  matter  in 
person  with  the  utmost  secrecy. 

The  author,  however,  was  never  discovered.  The 
Indian  traders  and  Catholics  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  were  especially  suspected.  Morris  had 
Peters  send  to  Hardy  specimens  of  the  handwriting 
of  all  the  leading  Indian  traders  of  Pennsylvania. 
Lydius,  Joncourt,  a  Popish  priest,  a  Jesuit  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Washington  and  Croghan  were  mentioned  as 
possible  authors.  Henry  Fox,  Secretary  of  State, 
wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  on  April  20,  1756: 
“One  Captain  George  Croghan,  an  Intriguing,  Dis¬ 
affected  Person,  an  Indian  Trader,  in  Pennsylvania, 
was  very  much  suspected.  ...”  Fox  ordered  Colonel 
Webb,  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in 
America  at  the  time,  to  make  particular  inquiry  in 
regard  to  Croghan  and  if  he  found  the  suspicion  justi- 
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tied,  to  send  Croghan  and  all  liis  accomplices  with  the 
evidence  against  them  to  England.  John  Pownall, 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  appears  to  have  been 
responsible  for  the  attention  centered  on  Croghan. 

The  authorship  as  well  as  an  estimate  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  “Filius  Gallic*”  letters  remains  one 
of  the  unsolved  problems  of  history.97  It  is  not  prob¬ 
able  that  Croghan  was  the  author.  The  letters  were 
not  in  his  handwriting.  Hardy  and  Morris  did  not 
consider  the  suspicions  of  Croghan  justified.  Johnson, 
to  whom  the  records  of  the  case  had  been  opened, 
revealed  his  opinion  when  he  appointed  Croghan  as 
his  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs.  All  of 
the  relations  which  Croghan  had  had  with  the  French 
for  over  a  decade  would  lead  him  to  a  policy  of  revenge 
and  not  one  of  cooperation  with  them.  A  study  of 
Croghan ’s  character  as  revealed  by  his  entire  life 
would  not  lead  one  to  suspect  him  of  playing  the  part 
of  a  traitor. 

Because  of  the  very  secret  nature  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  few  people  ever  knew  that  Croghan  was  suspected 
of  treachery ;  he,  himself,  may  never  have  been  aware 
of  it.  That  he  had  rivals  and  enemies  whose  reports 
caused  English  officials  to  know  him  as  an  intriguing, 
discontented  man,  unworthy  of  trust,  is  evident;  this 
factor  was  probably  one  cause  of  many  of  his  troubles. 
One  direct  effect  of  the  shadow  cast  over  his  reputa¬ 
tion  can  be  traced;  the  Earl  of  Loudoun  declined 
Croghan ’s  offer  to  recruit  a  company  of  rangers  and 
enter  Loudoun’s  service  at  their  head.  Instead, 
Loudoun  suggested  to  Johnson  that  Croghan ’s  services 
be  utilized  as  an  Indian  agent.98 

The  mistrust  displayed  towards  Croghan  by  colonial 
and  imperial  officials  was  due  to  various  factors.  He 
was  handicapped  as  well  as  aided  by  certain  traits  in 
his  character.  He  was  a  born  diplomat  and  put  into 
practice  Talleyrand’s  famous  dictum  that  language  is 
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made  to  conceal  thoughts  and  not  to  reveal  them.  This 
made  him  a  wily  and  successful  Indian  agent,  but  it 
also  engendered  distrust.  John  Connolly,  who  knew 
him  well,  wrote  to  Washington:  “You  must  well  know 
how  specious  He  is.  .  .  .  As  He  is  specious  where 
unknown  He  may  impose  and  carry  points.  .  . 

Levi  A.  Levy  wrote  confidentially  of  Croghan:  “.  .  . 
he  is  such  an  Artful  person,  I  make  no  doubt  he  will 
take  some  person  in,  in  Virginia.”100  Croghan ’s  inti¬ 
mate  friend,  George  Morgan,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife, 
characterized  Croghan  as  follows:  “He  can  appear 
highly  pleased  when  most  chagrined  and^show  the 
greatest  indifference  when  most  pleased.  Notwith¬ 
standing  my  warm  temper,  I  know  you  would  rather 
have  me  as  I  am  than  to  practice  such  deceit.”101  A 
second  cause  of  distrust  was  the  fact  that  Croghan 
was  almost  always  financially  interested  in  his  mis¬ 
sions.  In  these  two  respects  he  was  in  marked  contrast 
to  Conrad  Weiser  and  Christian  Frederick  Post.  They 
had  almost  no  financial  interest  in  their  missions  and 
instead  of  the  craft  of  the  diplomat,  they  possessed 
the  guileless  simplicity  of  the  ascetic  and  the  mis¬ 
sionary.102 

Croghan ’s  frequent  disregard  of  official  instructions, 
especially  concerning  expenditures,  made  him  more 
efficient,  though  less  trusted  as  an  Indian  agent.  To 
eastern  officials  he  seemed  profuse  in  his  gifts  to  the 
Indians.  His  lack  of  respect  for  legal  formalities,  so 
typical  of  the  frontier,  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
characterization  in  a  business  memorandum:  “He  has 
Only  Acted  according  to  his  Usual  practice,  Which  is 
that  of  doing  what  He  has  no  right  to  do.”103 

The  conditions  under  which  he  carried  on  his  official 
duties  were  also  conducive  to  a  lack  of  trust  in  him. 
Eastern  officials  usually  had  no  other  alternative  but 
to  employ  him  or  some  other  Indian  trader  for  their 
missions  to  the  West  and  after  he  entered  the  wilder- 
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ness  they  had  no  satisfactory  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  he  was  properly  carrying  out  their  instruc¬ 
tions.  Finally,  the  machinations  of  rival  traders,  the 
natural  prejudice  and  contempt  of  many  eastern  aris¬ 
tocrats  and  English  military  officials  for  a  frontiers¬ 
man,  together  with  the  opposition  of  the  dominant 
faction  in  Pennsylvania  to  an  aggressive  military 
policy  which  Croghan  and  most  other  Episcopalians 
supported,  helped  to  arouse  and  circulate  attacks  on 
his  conduct  and  character.  Though  many  of  these 
attacks  were  unjust,  Croghan  did  not  become  embit¬ 
tered  thereby. 

“Were  there  nothing  at  Stake  between  the  Crowns 
of  Great  Britain  and  France,  but  the  Lands  on  that 
Part  of  the  Ohio  included  in  this  Map,  we  may  reckon 
it  as  great  a  Prize  as  has  ever  been  contended  for,  be¬ 
tween  two  Nations.  .  .”  wrote  Lewis  Evans  in  1755!04 
It  was  during  the  period  immediately  following  1747 
that  these  two  nations  first  fully  appreciated  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  great  valley.  Few  Englishmen  did 
more  than  Croghan  to  bring  the  English  to  realize 
its  great  potential  value.  One  of  the  most  important 
causes  of  the  Seven  Years  War  between  England  and 
France  was  their  rivalry  for  its  control. 

Probably  no  Englishman  had  more  at  stake  in  this 
struggle  than  had  Croghan.  Loyalty  to  liis  King  as 
well  as  his  own  vital  material  interests  caused  him  to 
put  forth  his  best  efforts  for  almost  a  decade  to  help 
stem  the  rising  French  tide.  He  was  always  present 
at  the  places  where  the  struggle  was  most  critical, 
rendering  daring  and  efficient  service.  In  times  of 
crises  men  looked  to  him  for  counsel  and  guidance.  In 
trying  to  unite  in  support  of  an  aggressive  western 
policy  the  colonists  living  near  the  seaboard  and  those 
living  near  the  frontier  with  their  widely  divergent 
attitude  towards  Indian  affairs  and  the  West,  Croghan 
suffered  many  unpleasant  experiences.  The  official 
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relations  which  Croghan  had  had  with  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia  brought  him  certain  advantages:  it  in¬ 
creased  his  prestige  among  the  Indians  and  for  a  time 
this  enabled  him  to  increase  his  trade;  it  helped  him 
to  keep  out  of  a  debtor’s  prison;  it  gave  him  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  leaders  in  the 
east;  and  finally,  the  experience  which  he  had  gained 
as  a  provincial  Indian  agent  and  as  a  temporary 
imperial  official  under  Braddock  prepared  him  for  a 
wider  field  of  service.  He  soon  developed  a  longing 
to  enter  permanently  the  imperial  service. 
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1754,  Pa.  Arch.,  2:  173;  James  Burd  to  - ,  Sept.  25,  1754, 

Shippen  Corresp.,  1:  159;  Croghan  to  Burd,  Dec.  2,  1754,  ibid,  159. 

83  Croghan  to  Hamilton,  Aug.  30,  1754,  Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  6:  161;  ibid,  130, 
146-149,  219;  Croghan  to  Morris,  Dec.  23,  1754,  Pa.  Arch.,  2:  219; 
Weiser’s  Journal  Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  6:  150-160. 

84  Weiser  to  Hamilton,  Sept.  13,  1754,  Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  6:  149;  ibid,  189, 
218,  375;  Croghan  to  Peters,  Dec.  2,  1754,  Pa.  Arch.,  212;  ibid,  209, 
218;  Croghan  to  Isaac  Norris,  Mar.  25,  1755,  Etting  Coll.,  Misc.  MSS., 
1:  82;  Morris  to  Croghan,  Dec.  7,  1754,  Prov.  Pap.,  13:51;  Peters  to 
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Croghan,  1755,  ibid,  16:  92;  Votes  of  the  Assembly,  4:  401,  477,  613; 
Board  of  Trade  Pap.,  Proprieties,  XIX. 

65  Croghan  to  Morris,  May  20,  1755,  Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  6:  399;  Jas.  Burd 
to  - ,  Mar.  11,  1755,  Shippen  Corresp.,  1:  173;  Morris  to  Cro¬ 

ghan,  Nov.  25,  1754,  Pa.  Arch.,  2:  203;  Peters  to  Croghan,  Dec.  10, 
1755,  ibid,  214. 

88  Morris  to  St.  Clair,  Feb.  28,  1755,  Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  6:302;  ibid, 
395  ff;  Morris  to  Braddock,  July  3,  1755,  Pa.  Arch.,  2:  372. 

87  Morris  to  Braddock,  May  12,  1755,  Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  6:380;  ibid,  300, 
318,  324;  Burd  to  Morris,  July  17,  1755,  ibid,  484;  Morris  to  Orme, 
May  26,  1755,  Pa.  Arch.,  2:  330;  Votes  of  the  Assembly,  6:  30;  Accounts 
of  the  Commissioners,  Burd’s  Road  to  the  Ohio,  Norris  of  Fairhill  MSS., 
3-5. 

88  Norris  of  Fairhill  MSS.,  3;  Votes  of  the  Assembly,  4:  190;  Rep. 
of  the  Com.,  Apr.  16,  1755,  Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  6:  368-370;  ibid,  379,  400, 
402;  Md.  Archives,  1:126;  Pa.  Arch.,  2:294,  317;  Hulbert,  A.  B. : 
Old  Glade  Road  (Historic  Highways  of  America  Series). 

88  Kitchin’s  Map  of  Pa.,  1756;  Pa.  Gazette,  June  26  and  July  17,  1755; 
Board  of  Trade  Pap.,  Proprieties,  XIX;  Pa.  Arch.,  2:363;  Pa.  Col.  Rec., 
6:  377-450,  passim. 

70  Robert  Orme’s  Journal,  314.  References  to  this  Journal  will  be  to 
it  as  printed  in  Winthrop  Sargent’s  Braddock’s  Expedition.  It  is  the 
best  source  for  the  services  rendered  by  Croghan  and  his  Indians.  Din- 
widdie  to  Halifax,  Oct.  1,  1755,  Bancroft  Coll.,  Va.  Papers,  Vol.  I 
(N.  Y.  Pub.  Lib.). 

71  Braddock  to  Morris,  Apr.  15,  1755,  Pa.  Arch.,  2:290;  ibid,  308; 
Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  6:  370-382;  Croghan  to  Morris,  May  20,  1755,  ibid,  399. 

72 Johnson  MSS.,  1:  168  (N.  Y.  State  Lib.);  Croghan:  Transactions 
with  the  Indians,  etc.,  N.'Y.  Col.  Docs.,  7:  271;  ibid,  6:  973;  Braddock 
to  Morris,  May  20,  1755,  Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  6:  398. 

73  The  best  source  for  these  events  is  Engineer  Harry  Gordon’s  Jour¬ 
nal.  References  to  this  Journal  will  be  to  it  as  printed  in  Sargent’s 
Braddock’s  Expedition.  Here  it  is  printed  as  “The  Morris  Journal” 
with  the  author  unidentified;  Parkman  in  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  calls  it 
a.  “Journal  of  the  Proceeding  of  the  Detachment  of  Seamen”;  Hulbert 
in  Braddock’s  Road  identifies  the  author  and  also  prints  the  Journal. 
Gordon  belonged  to  the  small  detachment  left  by  Admiral  Keppel  to 
aid  Braddock. 

74  Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  6:  397,  460;  Croghan  to  Morris,  May  20,  1755,  ibid, 
399;  Gordon’s  Journal,  380;  Orme’s  Journal,  314,  340;  B.  Franklin’s 
Autobiography,  Writings  ( Smyth  ed. ) ,  1 :  400.  Innes  knew  little  of 
Indian  affairs;  cf.  Pa.  Arch.,  2:  321. 

75  Burd  to  Peters,  June  17,  1755,  Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  6:435;  Shippen  to 
Allen,  July  4,  1755,  ibid,  460;  Orme’s  Journal,  336,  342,  348-352. 

78  Swaine  to  Peters,  Aug.  5,  1755,  Peters  MSS.,  4:38;  cf.  Gordon’s 
Journal,  387. 

77  Horace  Walpole  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  Aug.  28,  1755,  Letters  of 
Horace  Walpole  (Toynbee  ed.),  3:  336;  Dinwiddie  to  Halifax,  Oct.  1, 
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1755,  Bancroft  Coll.,  Ya.  Papers,  Vol.  I;  Gordon’s  Journal,  386;  James 
Toby’s  Journal  (MS',  in  the  possession  of  the  Shippen  family)  ;  Chas. 
Swaine  to  Peters,  Aug.  5,  1755,  Peters  MSS.,  4:  38.  Swaine,  Peters 
and  Croghan  were  intimate  friends.  Croghan  was  probably  in  error 
when  he  wrote  two  years  later  that  “had  we  had  fifty  Indians  instead 
of  eight,  we  might  in  a  great  measure  have  prevented  the  surprise,  that 
day  of  our  unhappy  defeat.”  Croghan:  Transactions  with  the  Indians, 
etc.;  this  statement  is  not  included  in  the  document  as  printed  in  the 
N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  7.:  271,  nor  in  Thwaites:  Early  Western  Travels,  1:  88, 
but  it  is  included  in  Sargent,  Braddock’s  Expedition,  408  and  in  the 
manuscript  copies  in  the  Du  Simitiere  Coll,  and  in  the  Penn  MSS., 
Indian  Affairs,  1:51-52.  The  common  experiences  of  Croghan  and 
Gordon  led  to  an  intimate  friendship  between  these  two  men.  Gordon 
soon  developed  an  active  interest  in  the  West.  He  engaged  with  Cro¬ 
ghan  in  land  speculation  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  1766  he  accompanied 
Croghan  to  Illinois. 

18  Gage  to  Albemarle,  July  24,  1755,  Keppel,  T.  R. :  Life  of  Admiral 
Keppel,  218. 

70  Croghan  to  Hamilton,  Nov.  12,  1755,  Pa.  Arch.,  2:  483. 

80  Croghan  to  Johnson,  Sept.  10,  1755,  Johnson  MSS.,  2:  212. 

81  Pa.  Arch.,  2 :  462. 

82  Croghan  to  Johnson,  Sept.  10,  1755,  Johnson  MSS.,  2:  212;  Croghan 
to  Swaine,  Oct.  9,  1755,  Pa.  Col.  Pec.,  6:  642;  cf.  Peters  to  Weiser,  Oct. 
18,  1755,  Corresp.  of  C.  Weiser,  1:  58. 

83  Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  6:  667;  Pa.  Arch,.,  2:  575. 

84  Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  6:655,  642,  779;  Pa.  Arch.,  2:462,  484;  Morris  to 
Dinwiddie,  Nov.  2,  1755,  Prov.  Pap.,  16:  4;  Croghan  to  Johnson,  Sept. 
10,  1755,  Johnson  MSS.,  2:  212. 

85  Pa.  Gazette,  Feb.  12  and  Aug.  14,  1756;  Pa.  Arch.,  2:  619;  Pa.  Col. 
Rec.,  6 :  504. 

38  Pa.  Arch.,  5th  ser.,  volume  I,  passim. 

87  Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  6:  670;  Pa.  Arch.,  2:  537;  Morris  to  Gov.  Hardy,  July 
5,  1756,  ibid,  689. 

88  Prov.  Pap.  16:  93;  Trent  to  Washington,  Jan.  21,  1756,  Hamilton: 
Letters  to  Washington,  1:  190;  Orders  to  Croghan,  1755,  Pa.  Arch., 
2:536;  ibid,  556,  623,  633;  Pa.  Arch.,  2nd  ser.,  2:695-696;  Votes  of 
the  Assembly,  4:  620. 

80  Pa.  Gazette,  Feb.  19,  March  18  and  Apr.  1,  1756;  Morris  to  Hardy, 
July  5,  1756,  Pa.  Arch.,  2:  690;  ibid,  571;  Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  6:  781. 

"Pa.  Arch.,  2:538;  Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  6:753,  779-783;  ibid,  7:1-7; 
Board  of  Trade  Papers,  Proprieties,  XIX.  The  account  sent  to  England 
contains  some  material  omitted  in  the  account  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Colonial  Records. 

91  Croghan  to  Burd,  Feb.  5,  1756,  Shippen  Corresp.,  2:  25;  Villiers  du 
Terrage:  Les  demi&rs  Annees  de  la  Louisiane  Frangaise,  85-87;  Bossu, 
N:  Nouveaux  Voyages  aux  Indes  Occidentales,  etc.,  1:  162;  N.  Y.  Col. 
Docs.,  10:  480;  Col.  Armstrong  to  Morris,  Aug.  20,  1756,  Pa.  Col.  Rec., 
7:  231;  ibid,  242,  278. 
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82  Shippen  to  Burd,  Mar.  24,  1756,  Shippen  Corresp.,  2:35;  Votes 
of  the  Assembly,  4:  618,  620;  Capt.  Steel  to  Morris,  April  11,  1756, 
Pa.  Arch.  2:  623;  Morris  to  Hardy,  July  5,  1756,  ibid,  2:  690. 

83  Braddock  to  Morris,  May  4,  1755,  Pa.  Arch.,  2:  299. 

84  Croghan  to  Hamilton,  Aug.  16  and  Aug.  30,  1754,  Pa.  Col.  Pec., 
6:  140,  160;  Innes  to  Washington,  Sept.  27,  1754,  Hamilton:  Letters 
to  Washington,  1:49;  Corresp.  of  Gov.  Sharpe,  Md.  Archives,  1888, 
153;  Morris  to  Sharpe,  Jan.  7,  1755,  Pa.  Arch.,  2:  113;  cf.  Pa.  Col.  Rec., 
6 :  503.  As  printed,  this  letter  is  erroneously  headed,  ‘Gov.  Hamilton 
to  Gov.  Sharpe’  and  dated  1754.  Documents  in  the  Pennsylvania  Ar¬ 
chives  and  the  Pennsylvania  Colonial  Records  for  the  period  before  1752 
are  frequently  dated  in  accordance  with  the  ecclesiastical  year  which 
began  on  March  25. 

86  These  letters  with  the  correspondence  relating  to  them  are  found 
in  Colonial  Office  Papers  (P.  R.  O.  London),  46.  They  are  printed  in 
the  Ann.  Rep.  of  the  Am,.  Hist.  Ass’n,  1896,  1:  660-703.  Cf.  Hist.  MSS. 
Com.  of  Gt.  Br.,  Fourteenth  Report,  Appendix  X,  MSS.  of  the  Earl  of 
Dartmouth,  2:  7. 

86  Morris  to  Hardy,  July  5,  1756,  Pa.  Arch.,  2:  689;  ibid,  690,  694; 
Loudoun  to  Denny,  Jan.  5,  1757,  Pa.  Arch.,  3:  323. 

87  Professor  A.  B.  Hulbert  of  Colorado  College,  who  has  been  interested 
in  this  problem,  courteously  sent  to  the  writer  some  transcripts  from 
the  Public  Record  Office  which  bear  upon  it. 

88  Loudoun  to  Johnson,  Sept.  19,  1756,  Johnson  MSS.,  4:  120.  This 
suspicion  of  Croghan  was  not,  as  Kingsford  states  (History  of  Canada, 
4:  23),  a  cause  of  his  resigning  as  captain.  Kingsford  is  led  to  make 
this  statement  by  erroneously  placing  the  date  of  Croghan’s  resignation 
in  July  instead  of  in  March,  1756.  The  only  persons  who  were  charged 
to  investigate  in  America  the  authorship  of  the  letters  were  the  Earl 
of  Loudoun,  Governor  Hardy  and  Colonel  Webb.  Loudoun  did  not 
arrive  in  America  until  July  23,  1756.  The  letters  to  Hardy  were 
entrusted  to  Webb  who  did  not  arrive  in  America  until  June  7,  1756. 
The  letters  first  came  to  the  notice  of  Halifax  in  England  during  March, 
1756.  Before  any  influence  radiating  from  these  officials  could  affect 
Croghan  beyond  the  Susquehanna  he  had  already  resigned  his  com¬ 
mission. 

88  Connolly  to  Washington,  June  7,  1774,  Hamilton:  Letters  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  5:  8. 

100  Levi  A.  Levy  to  M.  Gratz,  June  23,  1774,  McAllister  Coll.  (Ridgway 
Lib.,  Phila.) 

101  Morgan  to  Mary  Morgan,  July  8,  1766,  III.  Hist.  Coll.,  11:  316. 

102  Min.  of  the  Prov.  Council,  Oct.  12,  1736,  Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  4:  88. 

103  O.  Co.  MSS.,  2:  15. 

104  Evans,  Lewis:  Analysis  of  a  Map  of  the  Middle  British  Colonies, 
etc.,  31. 
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Ur.  Joseph  GWmtile  JXotfjrocfc. 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  Rothrock  at  West  Chester,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  on  June  2,  1922,  at  the  age  of  83,  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  our  country,  lost  one  whose 
whole  life  had  been  patriotically  devoted  to  public 
service. 

Born  at  McVeytown,  Pa.,  April  9,  1839,  he  went  to 
school  at  Freeland  Seminary,  Montgomery  County, 
Pa.,  and  later  graduated  from  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  at  Harvard,  with  the  degree  of  B.S.,  and  in  1867 
from  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  with  the  degree  of  M.D.  He  practiced  medi¬ 
cine  in  his  early  life  at  Wilkes-Barre. 

In  the  Civil  War,  he  served  as  Corporal  in  the  131st 
Pennsylvania  Infantry,  and  later  as  Captain  of 
Company  E  in  the  20th  Cavalry;  he  was  wounded  at 
Fredericksburg,  and  was  known  as  a  brave  and  able 
officer. 

He  was  devoted  to  life  in  the  open,  and  in  1865  and 
1866  was  engaged  in  exploration  work  in  British 
Columbia  and  Alaska  in  connection  with  the  then  pro¬ 
posed  overland  telegraph  line  from  the  United  States 
to  Russia  via  Behring  Strait;  and  later,  as  surgeon 
and  botanist,  he  accompanied  the  Wheeler  Exploring 
Expedition  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  100th 
meridian. 

He  held  the  position  of  Professor  of  Botany  at  State 
College,  and  later  in  1876  at  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  was  made  the  first  Micliaux  lecturer 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  after  the  close  of  the  Centennial  Exposition. 
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He  attended  Botany  lectures  at  the  University  of 
Strassburg  under  the  celebrated  botanist  De  Bary,  and 
demonstrated  in  Europe,  for  the  first  time,  the  triple 
stain  in  microscopic  botany,  which  he  had  previously 
developed  in  America. 

His  main  life-work  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
forestry.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Forestry  Association  in  1886  and  its  first  presi¬ 
dent.  In  1893,  Pennsylvania  passed  a  law  looking  to 
the  water  supply  and  timber  interests  of  the  State, 
and  Dr.  Rothrock  was  appointed  Botanist  and  rendered 
in  1895  so  convincing  a  report  in  regard  to  forest 
conditions  in  Pennsylvania  that  the  Legislature 
established  a  Division  of  Forestry  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  Dr.  Rothrock  was  appointed  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Forestry.  In  1901,  the  State  created  a 
Department  of  Forestry,  of  which  Dr.  Rothrock  became 
the  head,  serving  in  that  capacity  until  1904,  when 
he  resigned  as  Commissioner,  but  remained  an  active 
member  of  the  State  Forest  Reservation  Commission 
until  his  death.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  State  Forest 
Academy  at  Mont  Alto,  and  established  the  State  Sana¬ 
torium  at  that  place,  which  has  done  so  much  good, 
and  which  now  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
Department  of  Health. 

Dr.  Rothrock  was  universally  esteemed  and  looked 
up  to  as  a  leader  devoted  to  unselfish  patriotic  work 
of  a  high  order,  and  he  died,  literally  in  harness,  ener¬ 
getic,  active,  and  devoted  to  forwarding  the  forestry 
interests  of  our  country,  the  importance  of  which  he 
had  seen  before  the  coming  exhaustion  of  our  forests 
brought  home  the  lesson  to  our  people  at  large. 

The  friends  of  Dr.  Rothrock  are  arranging  to  place 
in  the  Capitol  Building  at  Harrisburg  an  appropriate 
Memorial  Tablet  to  his  memory,  in  which  there  shall 
be  embodied  a  Medallion  portrait  of  this  great  citizen 
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of  Pennsylvania,  by  R.  Tait  McKenzie,  with  an  in¬ 
scription  as  follows : 


The  Father  of  Forestry  in  Pennsylvania 
JOSEPH  TRIMBLE  ROTHROCK 
1839-1922. 

Patriot,  Soldier,  Pioneer,  Forester,  Botanist,  Sportsman,  Physician, 
Educator,  Author,  Public  Servant,  Distinguished 
Citizen,  Loving  Husband  and  Father. 

Leader  in  the  Conservation  of  our  Forests  and  Streams. 

B.S.  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Harvard;  and  M.D.  University  of 

Pennsylvania,  1867. 

First  State  Commissioner  of  Forestry,  Member  of  the  Commission 

1893  to  1922. 

One  of  the  Founders  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association. 

Vice  President  of  the  American  Forestry  Association. 

Honorary  Member  of  the  Society  of  American  Foresters. 

Founder  of  the  State  Forest  Academy, 
and  of  the  Mont  Alto  Sanatorium. 

Professor  of  Botany  at  Pennsylvania  State  College 
and  later  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Michaux  Lecturer  on  Forestry. 

He  exemplified  the  typical  traits  and  virtues  of  American  manhood. 
He  has  left  us  the  memory  and  example  of  one  who  embodied  in  his 
character  and  life,  “Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are 
honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  what¬ 
soever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report.” 
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Francis  Howard  Williams. 


Jfrancts  ^otoarb  OTtUtams. 

On  June  18,  1922,  announcement  was  made  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Francis  Howard  Williams,  the  Treasurer 
of  The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  and  one 
of  the  leading  literary  characters  of  Philadelphia. 

He  became  a  Life  Member  of  the  Society  on  April 
14,  1879,  was  Auditor  in  1895-8,  and  Treasurer  from 
1898  to  1922.  Mr.  Williams  was  an  ideal  associate  in 
any  activity  in  which  he  was  interested.  Courteous, 
scholarly,  alert,  he  seemed  the  embodiment  of  gentle¬ 
manly  manhood  and  ability.  He  delighted  in  walking 
in  the  lanes  and  woods  with  his  friends.  His  optimism 
is  expressed  in  his  own  words : 

“So,  lying  prone  along  the  Summer  grass, 

I  am  content  with  all  things;  and  the  air 
Comes  laden  with  a  song,  and  clouds  that  pass 
Above  me  to  my  Soul  a  promise  bear; 

And  every  meadow-lark  a  message  has, 

And  every  meadow  flower  is  a  prayer.” 

Mr.  Williams  was  a  contributor  to  the  pages  of  the 
magazine  and  his  article  on  Pennsylvania  Poets  of  the 
Provincial  Period  is  both  truthful  and  appreciative. 
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THE  SECOND  TROOP  PHILADELPHIA  CITY 

CAVALRY. 

BY  W.  A.  NEWMAN  DORLAND,  A.M.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S. 

Major,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  Army;  formerly  First  Lieutenant  and 
Surgeon  of  the  Troop  (April  1,  1898-November  10,  1903.) 


[For  References  see  pages  171-176.] 


(Continued  from  page  79.) 

The  Second  Troop  was  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  the 
temporary  camp  across  the  river  on  September  15, 
according  to  the  following  notice : — 258 

“Philadelphia,  September  15,  1794. 

“The  Second  Volunteer  Troop  of  Light  Horse,  com¬ 
manded  by  Abraham  Singer,  is  noticed  to  meet  at  the 
Middle  Ferry  on  Schuylkill,  precisely  at  Three 
o'clock.  This  Afternoon  as  compleatly  equip ’t  as  the 
shortness  of  the  time  will  permit.  The  Captain  expects 
the  Troopers  to  be  punctual  in  their  attendance,  as  he  is 
requested  to  join  Captains  Dunlap  and  McConnell’s 
Troops  at  half  past  three  o’clock. 

“By  order  of  the  Captain, 

“Wm.  Fromberger,  Q.  M.” 

Two  days  later,  on  Wednesday,  September  17th,  the 
Troop  was  inspected,  preparatory  to  their  departure, 
in  obedience  to  the  following  order : — 259 

“Captain  Singer’s  volunteer  troop  of  Cavalry  will 
muster  in  Chestnut  Street  between  Twelfth  and  Thir¬ 
teenth  Streets  precisely  at  Ten  o’clock  on  Wednesday 
moniing  the  17th  instant  completely  equipped. 

“By  order, 

September  16,  [1794]  “Wm.  Fromberger,  Q.  M.” 
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The  prompt  response  of  the  troops  to  the  call  of  duty 
elicited  from  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  State  the 
following  expression  of  appreciation: — 260 

“  Philadelphia,  September  17,  1794. 

‘  ‘  General  Orders. 

“The  Governor  takes  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
expressing  his  sincere  thanks,  to  the  quotas  of  the 
brigades  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia 
militia,  for  their  punctual  and  general  attendance  at 
the  camp  this  day.  In  a  particular  manner  he  acknowl¬ 
edges  his  obligations  to  Col.  Francis  Gurney  and  his 
regiment;  to  Captains  Dunlap,  Singer,  and  McConnell, 
and  the  cavalry  under  their  command;  to  the  several 
corps  of  Grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  attached  on  this 
occasion  to  Col.  Gurney’s  regiment;  to  the  volunteer 
company  of  light  infantry  under  the  command  of  Major 
William  McPherson  and  to  the  corps  from  Southwark. 
A  conduct  so  honorable,  so  spirited  cannot  fail  to  excite 
a  patriotic  emulation  throughout  the  State;  and  the 
Governor,  with  heartfelt  satisfaction,  anticipates  a 
correspondent  effect  in  protecting  our  constitution  and 
laws  from  the  threatened  violation  and  subversion. 


“The  following  order  of  march  is  to  be  observed  by 
the  quotas  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia 
Brigade : 


1.  Capt.  Dunlap ’s 

2.  “  M°Connell’s 

3.  “  Singer’s 


„  Troop  of  Light  Horse, 


######*### 


to  assemble  on  Friday  morning  [Sept.  19]  in  Market 
Street,  east  of  Twelfth  Street,  and  to  march  with  the 
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baggage  in  the  rear  by  the  way  of  Norristown,  Reading 
and  Harrisburgli  [sic]  to  Carlisle. 


“(Signed)  Josiah  Harmar, 
“Adjutant-General  of  the  Militia  of  Pennsylvania.” 

Accordingly,  on  September  19,  1794,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Captain  Singer,  the  Troop,  fully  armed  and 
equipped,  came  in  from  the  camp  two  miles  over  the 
Schuylkill261  and  assembled  in  Market  Street,  east  of 
Twelfth  Street.  After  being  inspected — together  with 
the  other  mounted  troops,  numbering  in  all  about  120 
horsemen  forming  a  squadron  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Dunlap  of  the  First  Troop,  with  a  company  of 
infantry  and  artillerists,  with  fifteen  cannon — they  de¬ 
parted  with  the  Governor  for  the  West.  The  next 
morning  appeared  the  following  notice: — 262  “Yester¬ 
day  at  11  o’clock  the  Governor  of  this  State  marched 
from  Town,  with  the  three  Troops  of  Horse,  com¬ 
manded  by  Captains  Dunlap,  Singer  and  McConnell, 
the  company  of  Infantry  commanded  by  Captain 
Eduard  Scott,  and  the  Artillery  by  Major  Jere¬ 
miah  Fisher  and  Captain  John  Thompson  with  15 
Field  pieces,  6  and  3  pounders.  The  Troops  en¬ 
camped  at  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill  in  the  afternoon 
and  are  to  move  on  this  morning.  The  Infantry 
and  Grenadiers263  now  at  camp  follow  this  day,  and  Cap¬ 
tain  William  McPherson’s  company  of  115  privates 
[the  McPherson  Blues]  on  Monday  next  [22d].” 

The  Troops  moved  by  the  northern,  or  Pennsylvania, 
road,  which  lay  through  Norristown,  Pottsgrove,  Read¬ 
ing,  Lancaster,  Harrisburg,  Wrights’  Ferry,  York- 
town,  and  on  to  Carlisle.  The  Cavalry  reached  Lan¬ 
caster  on  Tuesday  evening  [23d]  and  encamped  near 
that  town.  “On  Wednesday  [24th]  they  moved  on  to 
Harrisburg,  joined  by  a  very  fine  troop  from  Lan¬ 
caster,  under  General  Hand.264  At  the  latter  town  the 
following  General  Orders  were  issued  :265 
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“  Lancaster  27th  Sept.  1794. 

“The  Governor,  intending  to  prosecute  his  route  to 
Carlisle  tomorrow  morning,  takes  this  opportunity  to 
express  his  entire  satisfaction  with  the  progress  and 
appearance  of  the  Detachments  of  Cavalry,  Artillery, 
and  Infantry,  which  have  reached  this  borough,  from 
the  quota  of  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,  and 
of  the  County  of  Chester.  The  example  of  order  dis¬ 
cipline  and  expedition  which  they  have  given  on  this 
march,  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  most  beneficial  ef¬ 
fects . 

“By  order  of  the  Commander  in  Chief, 

“Josiah  Harmar,  Adjutant  0611.” 

Carlisle  was  reached  on  September  27th  or  28th  by 
the  cavalry  troops,  and  here  camp  was  pitched  with  the 
other  troops  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  compris¬ 
ing  the  right  wing  of  the  army  under  the  command  of 
Governor  Mifflin;  for  seven  days  they  awaited  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  President  and  his  suite.  That  there  was 
work  to  do  even  thus  early  in  the  march  is  evidenced 
by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  Carlisle 
dated  on  Monday,  September  29: — “A  detachment  of 
the  Philadelphia  horse  are  just  bringing  in  several 
prisoners;  one  of  them  is  wounded: — ”266 

Washington,  accompanied  by  a  small  following,  in¬ 
cluding  General  Henry  Knox,  Secretary  of  War;  Gen¬ 
eral  Alexander  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  Judge  Richard  Peters,  of  the  United  States  District 
Court,  left  Philadelphia  on  October  1,  reaching  Harris- 
burgh  on  Friday  and  Carlisle  on  the  following  day 
(Oct.  3).  The  Second  Troop  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  City  Troops  and  a  Troop  of  New  Jersey  Cavalry 
received  the  President  on  his  arrival  and  a  general  re¬ 
view  of  the  army  followed.  A  vivid  and  intensely 
interesting  description  of  this  inspection  of  the  troops 
at  Carlisle  is  recorded  by  an  anonymous  eye-witness  of 
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the  event  in  some  “Notes  on  the  March  from  September 
30  until  October  29,  1794.  ”  267  From  this  report  some 
idea  may  be  entertained  of  the  great  veneration  and 
esteem  with  which  Washington  was  regarded  even  at 
that  early  date.  The  narrator  writes  as  follows : 

“Camp  at  Carlisle,  Oct.  3,  1794. 

“On Thursday  [Oct.  1]  Major  [William]  McPherson, 
at  the  head  of  a  very  respectable  body  of  young 
men,  entered  this  town,  and  yesterday  [Oct.  2]  17  pieces 
of  artillery  under  Capt.  [John]  Thompson,  with  Col. 
[Francis]  Gurney’s  battalion,  arrived,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  encamped  near  us.  Here  is  a  most  extensive 
common,  admirably  calculated  for  the  present  purpose. 
It  is  sufficient  to  encamp  10,000  men  on,  at  present  are 
about  2000,  including  Philadelphia  horse,  infantry  and 
artillery — Lancaster,  Berks,  &c.  horse. 

“This  day,  at  12  o’clock,  we  witnessed  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  scene.  It  was  announced  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  was  approaching.  Immediately  the 
3  troops  from  Philadelphia,  Gurney’s  and  MacPher- 
son’s  battalions,  and  the  artillery  paraded.  The  horse 
marched  down  the  road  about  two  miles,  followed  by  the 
Jersey  cavalry,  in  great  numbers.  We  were  drawn  up 
on  the  right  of  the  road,  where  our  beloved  Washing¬ 
ton  approached  on  horseback  in  a  traveling  dress,  at¬ 
tended  by  his  Secretary,  &c.  As  he  passed  our  troop, 
he  pulled  off  his  hat  and  in  the  most  respectful  manner 
bowed  to  the  officers  and  men;  and  in  this  manner 
passed  the  line,  who  were  (as  you  may  suppose) 
affected  by  the  sight  of  their  chief  for  whom  each 
individual  seemed  to  shew  the  affectionate  regard  that 
would  have  been  to  an  honored  parent.  As  soon  as  the 
President  passed,  his  escort  followed,  we  joined  the 
train  and  entered  the  town  whose  inhabitants  seemed 
anxious  to  see  this  very  great  and  good  man;  crowds 
were  assembled  in  the  streets,  but  their  admiration  was 
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silent.  In  this  manner  the  President  passed  to  the 
front  of  the  camp,  where  the  troops  were  assembled  in 
front  of  the  tents;  the  line  of  artillery,  horse,  and  in¬ 
fantry  appeared  in  the  most  perfect  order ;  the  greatest 
silence  was  observed.  The  President  approached  the 
right  uncovered,  passed  along  the  line  bowing  in  the 
most  respectful  and  affectionate  manner  to  the  officers 
in  front ;  he  appeared  to  be  well  pleased.  The  spectacle 
was  grand,  interesting  and  affecting — every  man,  as  he 
passed  along,  poured  forth  his  wishes  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  this  most  valuable  of  their  fellow  citizens. 
The  Jersey  troops  returned  before  this  to  their  own 
encampment,  and  were  not  present  at  this  last  sublime 
instance  of  the  cheerful  subordination  of  citizens  to 
the  call  of  their  chief,  for  the  support  of  law  and 
order . ” 

Washington  remained  in  Carlisle  until  October  11, 
when  he  departed  for  Chambersburg,  which  town  he 
reached  on  the  same  day,  Williamsport  on  the  thir¬ 
teenth,  and  Fort  Cumberland  on  the  sixteenth.  Here 
he  reviewed  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  comprising  the 
Virginia  and  Maryland  troops,  which  had  rendezvoused 
there  with  the  intention  of  eventually  crossing  the 
mountains  by  Braddock’s  Eoad.  The  President  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Bedford  on  October  19,  where  the  right  wing 
had  arrived  the  day  before  after  a  wearisome  and  un¬ 
broken  march  from  Strasburg  of  six  days.268  He  re¬ 
mained  in  that  town  for  two  or  three  days,  thence  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  Philadelphia,  which  city  he  reached  on 
October  28.  Secretary  Hamilton,  however,  continued 
with  the  army  to  Pittsburgh. 

Dallas269  has  given  an  intensely  interesting  account  of 
this  march  of  more  than  750  miles  across  a  wild,  un¬ 
known  and  picturesque  country.  He  states  that  ‘  ‘  every 
man  in  the  army,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  was 
in  the  best  of  spirits,  though  compelled  to  lie  down 
at  night  on  a  bed  of  straw.”  When  the  eastern 
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slopes  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  were  reached  the 
weather  grew  very  heavy.  The  rain  poured  down  in  tor¬ 
rents,  and  the  mud  lay  ankle  deep,  so  that  the  tents 
and  baggage  wagons  could  not  keep  pace  with  them, 
and  the  men  were  forced,  drenched  and  hungry,  to  sleep 
at  night  where  best  they  could.  The  following  excerpts 
from  letters  written  by  one  of  the  Philadelphia  troop¬ 
ers  practically  give  a  connected  account  of  the  march 
west  from  Carlisle : — 

“Accounts  from  head-quarters  of  Thursday  evening 
[Oct.  8]  say  that  the  army  was  to  move  from  Carlisle 
on  Friday  morning.  The  troops  of  horse  from  this  city 
and  Major  Macpherson’s  battalion  with  two  field  pieces, 
formed  the  advance  guard.” 270 

‘  ‘  By  a  gentleman  who  left  Carlisle  on  Saturday  last 
[Oct.  10],  we  are  informed  that  the  army  moved  on 
towards  Bedford,  on  Friday  and  Saturday  last.  The 
President  had  not  then  left  that  place,  but  was  to  have 
proceeded  on  Sunday  morning  [Oct.  11]”  271 

“Carlisle,  October  10  [1794]. 

“The  grades  of  our  commanders  were  determined 
a  few  days  since.  Gov.  Lee  is  the  first  in  rank,  Mifflin 
second,  and  Howell  third.  Gen.  White272  commands  the 
horse,  except  four  volunteer  troops,  which  will  be  at¬ 
tached  to  Freylingliuysen  [sic]  together  with  Taylor’s 
riflemen ;  this  last  is  a  handsome  command  &  reckoned 
a  very  great  compliment.  ’  ’ 273 

“  Shippensburg,  October  13,  [1794]. 

“We  marched  from  Carlisle  on  Friday  [Oct.  9],  and 
arrived  here  yesterday  [Oct.  12]  at  noon.  We  are  in 
the  advance,  which  consists  of  the  three  Philadelphia 
troops,  MacPherson’s  and  Taylor’s  corps,  with  two 
field  pieces,  followed  by  about  600  Jersey  troops  and 
Col.  Gurney’s  battalion.  We  shall  march  immediately 
for  Bedford,  and  from  thence  to  Fort  Pitt.  Mr.  Findley 
came  to  Carlisle  with  the  olive  branch,  but  the  Presi- 
Vol.  xlvii. — 11 
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dent  told  him  that  the  army  would  be  marched  to  the 
Western  Country,  to  protect  the  innocent  and  punish 
the  guilty. - So  we  are  informed.”  274 

“Camp  at  Fort  Lyttleton,  Tuesday,  Oct.  14  [1794]. 

“About  4  o’clock  yesterday  afternoon  [Oct.  13]  we 
arrived  here  from  Strasburg  (which  we  left  at  sun¬ 
rise)  after  a  fatiguing  march  of  17  miles,  over  three 
very  high  hills,  the  last  of  which  is  called  Tuscarora 
Mountain,  ....  and  two  of  them  are  so  steep 
that  the  road  is  carried  around  them,  and  by  that  is 
rendered  very  long  and  tedious.  ’  ’ 275 

“Camp  near  Bedford,  Sunday,  Oct.  19  [1794]. 

“Here  are  about  5000  men,  among  them  900  horse, 
one  half  of  which  are  Pennsylvanians,  and  are  well 
mounted  and  equipt . ” 27< 


“Bedford,  October  19,  1794. 

“We  are  encamped  at  this  place,  about  7000  strong; 
and  shall  proceed  to  Pittsburgh  in  three  or  four 

days . Two  nights  ago  we  picked  up  ten  of 

these  anarchists,  and  a  large  party  of  our  troop  [the 
Second  City  Troop]  now  out  have  been  riding  all  night 
to  cross  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  in  order  to  appre¬ 
hend  some  notorious  offenders. — Our  duty  is  become 
so  hard,  that  our  Straw  Beds  are  very  comfortable  at 
night.  ’  ’ 277 

“Canqj  near  Bedford,  Monday,  Oct.  20,  1794. 

“On  Saturday  evening  [Oct.  18]  at  8  o’clock,  a  party 
of  30  horse,  under  Captain  Singer,  left  our  camp,  and 
after  riding  about  40  miles,  at  daylight  took  Herman 
Husbands,  and  one  Wilson,  both  of  whom  had  been 
active  in  the  late  opposition  to  the  laws.  The  party 
returned  about  10  o’clock  last  night  [Oct.  19]  with  their 
prisoners  and  are  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the  ex¬ 
pedition  and  secrecy  with  which  they  performed  their 
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mission.  The  detachment  was  taken  from  the  three 
city  troops . ’  ’ 278 

“  Bedford,  October  21  [1794]. 

“Yesterday  we  were  reviewed  by  Gov.  Lee,  from 
Virginia  (who  is  to  take  the  command-in-cliief,  and  who 
also  arrived  on  Sunday  [as  did  the  President] ).  Both 
he  and  General  Frelinghuysen279  expressed  their  appro¬ 
bation  at  onr  military  appearance . Capt. 

Lymans  regulars  (a  handsome  company),  Capt- 
Clunn’s  artillery — Taylor’s  riflemen,  Graham’s  volun¬ 
teers,  the  Philadelphia  Horse,  [Kinney’s  troop  of 
horse]  and  McPhersen’s  Blues,280  are  to  be  completed  a 
legion  by  a  few  of  the  Jersey  troops.  They  are  to  be 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Frelinghuysen  and  will 
march  from  this  place  tomorrow  [Oct.  22],  tho’  I  can’t 
say  by  what  route.”  281 

The  camp  at  Bedford  was  broken  on  Oct.  22d  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  following  General  Orders : — 282 

“Head  Quarters 

“Bedford,  October  21,  1794. 

‘  ‘  Tomorrow  at  the  hour  of  eight  in  the  morning,  the 
light  corps  will  advance:  Major  General  Morgan  will 
lead  the  one  acting  with  the  left  wing,  and  Major  Gen¬ 
eral  Freylingliuysen  the  one  with  the  right  wing.  On 
the  next  day  [Oct.  23]  at  the  same  hour,  the  army  will 
move  in  two  columns — the  right  wing  composed  of  the 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  lines,  forming  the  right 
column  under  the  immediate  command  of  his  Excellency 
Governor  Mifflin ;  the  left  wing,  composed  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  and  Virginia  lines,  forming  the  left  column,  with 
the  Commander-in-Chief. — The  Quarter  Master  Gen¬ 
eral  will  continue  with  the  right  wing,  and  the  proper 
officers  in  his  department,  and  in  the  department  of 
forage,  attended  with  a  sufficient  number  of  axemen, 
must  accompany  the  light  corps  under  whose  protection 
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they  are  to  prepare  all  necessaries  for  the  army. — 
Abundance  of  straw  must  be  ready  for  the  troops,  in  as 
much  as  their  health  greatly  depends  on  their  keeping 
dry  and  warm.  The  utmost  regularity  must  be  pre¬ 
served  on  the  march,  and  in  the  mode  of  encampment, 
which  must  always  he  in  two  lines,  with  the  cavalry  in 
the  centre,  unless  prohibited  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground.  Dragoons  are  dreadful  in  light  and  impotent  in 
darkness — their  safety  during  the  night  must  therefore 
be  regarded.  The  Artillery  to  move  as  a  park  and 
march  in  the  centre.  Constant  communication  must  be 
preserved  between  the  light  corps  and  the  main  body, 
and  between  the  respective  columns,  with  all  other 
precautions  necessary  to  protect  the  troops  from  sur¬ 
prise  and  insult. 


“The  different  columns  will  be  precise  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  daily  marches  assigned  to  them  respectively ; 
and  if,  from  unavoidable  accidents  either  should  fall 
short  one  day,  the  deficiency  is  to  be  made  up  the  next 
day,  otherwise  the  mutuality  in  operation  will  be  lost, 
and  the  army  will  be  exposed  to  the  disgrace  and  evils 
of  discordant  movements. — The  particular  routes  with 
the  necessary  instructions  will  be  given  to  the  com¬ 
manding  Generals,  and  will  of  course  form  the  rule  of 
their  conduct. 

“When  the  right  wing  reaches  -  it  will  divide 

into  two  columns — the  New  Jersey  line  and  brigade  of 
Cavalry,  under  Brigadier  [A.  W.]  White,  forming  one 
column,  to  be  commanded  by  his  Excellency  Governor 
Howell,  will  take  a  direction  to  the  right,  while  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  with  a  light  corps,  will  pursue  the 
original  route  under  the  order  of  Governor  Mifflin. 
WThen  these  columns  divide  the  right  will  move  from 
their  right,  and  the  left  from  their  left.  Chosen  parts 
of  Horse  must  follow  the  rear  of  each  wing,  to  arrest 
stragglers  from  the  line  and  to  protect  the  property  of 
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individuals,  to  the  due  preservation  of  which,  in  every 
respect,  the  utmost  attention  is  to  be  paid  by  officers  of 
every  rank.” 

These  orders  were  strictly  adhered  to,  and  each 
column,  as  directed,  was  preceded  by  a  body  of  light 
troop,  that  of  the  right  under  Major  General  Freling- 
huysen.  “Taylor’  riflemen,  The  Blues,  Graham’s, 
Clunn’s  artillery,  Thompson’s  artillery,  Lyman’s  Com¬ 
pany,  Kinney’s,  McConnell’s,  Dunlap’s  and  Singer’s 
troops  of  horse  form  the  legion  under  Gen.  Freling- 
huysen,  [William]  McPherson  to  be  colonel.  A  major 
to  the  Blues  instead  of  McPherson  was  not  chosen  when 
our  advices  left  camp  October  22.  ’  ’ 283 

The  march  from  Bedford  was  attended  with  great 
difficulties  and  privations,  largely  arising  from  the  re¬ 
markable  weather  encountered,  as  the  following  ex¬ 
cerpts  indicate : — 

“Camp  at  Berlin,  Oct.  28  [1794]. 

“Yesterday  we  marched  15  miles  and  in  the  route 
crossed  the  Allegheny  Mountains  through  mud  up  to 
our  knees,  and  one  of  the  most  constant  rains  I  ever 

beheld . Our  army  at  present  is  about  8000 

strong,  and  all  in  good  spirits,  and  it  is  said  by  the 
President  to  be  the  best  he  ever  saw  in  America,  and 
when  joined  by  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  troops  will 
be  formidable;  at  least  sufficiently  so,  to  terrify  the  in¬ 
surgents  into  perfect  submission,  without  discharging 
a  gun.  ’  ’ 284 

“Jones’s  Mills,  Oct.  29  [1794]. 

“From  the  advanced  corps  nothing  but  good  order 
and  good  humor  is  heard;  they  proceed  a  day’s  march 
before  us,  and  as  we  come  up  after  them,  we  find  their 
conduct  universally  applauded.” 285 

The  first  result  of  the  Western  campaign  became  evi¬ 
dent  in  Philadelphia  at  this  time.  On  the  evening  of 
October  29  a  party  of  the  Philadelphia  Light  Horse 
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arrived  from  Bedford,  having  in  custody  four  persons 
arrested  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  charged  with  high 
treason  against  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States.286  The  prisoners  were  lodged  in  the  jail  of  the 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia.  The  escort  consisted 
of  Lieutenant  Blanchard,  commanding,  with  Mess. 
Grubb,  Brown,  Harris  and  Meade,  from  Captain  Mc¬ 
Connell’s  troop;  Mess.  [George]  Kitts  and  [Daniel] 
King,  Jr.,  from  Captain  Singer’s  troop;  and  Mess. 
Johnstone,  Mease,  Nichols,  Wheeler,  Burrowes  and 
Claypoole  from  Captain  Dunlap’s  troop.287  They  left 
Bedford  on  Wednesday,  the  22d  instant  at  noon,  at 
which  time  the  advance  of  the  right  column  of  the 
army  marched  westward.  The  left  column  marched 
from  Fort  Cumberland  at  the  same  time.  The  two 
wings  of  the  army  made  a  junction  at  Uniontown,  from 
which  place  the  following  General  Orders  were  is¬ 
sued.288 

“Headquarters,  Union(Berson’s)town,  Nov.  2,  1794. 

*  ‘  General  Orders. 

“The  army  will  resume  its  march  on  the  morning  of 
the  4th,  at  the  hour  of  eight,  when  a  signal  gun  will  be 
fired.  They  will  advance  in  two  columns  composed  of 
the  respective  wings.  The  right  column  will  take  the 
route  by  Lodge’s,  to  Budd’s  Ferry,  under  the  command 
of  his  excellency  governor  Mifflin,  who  will  please  to 
take  the  most  convenient  situation  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  place  for  the  accommodation  of  the  troops  and 
wait  further  orders.  The  left  column  will  proceed  on 
the  route  to  Peterson’s  on  the  east  side  of  Parkinson’s 
Ferry,  under  the  orders  of  Major  General  Morgan; 
they  will  march  by  the  left  in  the  following  manner: 
Light  corps;  cavalry;  artillery;  Virginia  Brigade, 
Maryland  Brigade;  the  baggage  to  follow  each  corps 
and  the  public  stores  of  every  kind,  in  the  rear  of  the 
Virginia  brigade.  On  the  first  day  the  light  corps  and 
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artillery  will  march  to  Washington  Bottom,  fourteen 
miles;  the  Virginia  brigade  to  Peterson’s  farm,  twelve 
miles;  the  cavalry,  under  Major  Lewis,  will  move  with 
the  Commander-in-Chief — the  bullocks  to  precede  the 
army  at  daylight. — On  the  second  day,  the  column  will 
proceed  to  the  camp  directed  to  be  marked  out  between 
Parkinson’s  and  Budd’s  ferries.  Should  brigadier 
general  Smith  find  the  second  day’s  march  rather  too 
much  he  will  be  pleased  to  divide  the  same  into  two 
days.  The  quarter  master  general  will  immediately 
take  measures  for  the  full  supply  of  forage  and  straw 
at  the  different  stages.  The  commissary  will  place  the 
necessary  supply  of  provisions  at  particular  inter¬ 
mediate  stages,  where  issues  will  be  necessary.  It 
must  invariably  be  the  duty  of  the  officer  of  the  day  to 
place  guards  over  the  straw  as  soon  as  the  van  reaches 
the  ground  and  to  see  the  same  fairly  divided  amongst 
the  troops,  which  must  be  in  the  following  ratio : — 
Forty-five  loads  to  the  light  troops ;  forty-five  loads  to 
the  Maryland  brigade  and  sixty  loads  to  the  Virginia 
brigade;  to  the  cavalry  six  loads,  and  to  the  artillery 
four  loads.  The  brigadiers  and  commandants  of  corps 
will  give  the  necessary  orders  that  the  regimental,  field, 
staff  and  company  pay  rolls,  for  one  month’s  pay,  from 
their  first  commencement  of  service,  be  immediately 
made  out ;  for  which  purpose  the  regimental  paymaster 
will  call  on  the  Inspector  and  muster  master  generals, 
for  the  proper  forms ;  which  pay  rolls  are  to  be  exam¬ 
ined  with  the  muster  rolls,  and  countersigned  by  the 
inspector  and  muster  master  generals,  before  applica¬ 
tion  is  made  to  the  paymaster  general.  The  Inspector 
and  muster  master  generals  of  the  respective  line, 
will  also  make  payrolls  for  the  general  staff,  to  be 
countersigned  by  the  Commander  in  chief  previous  to 
payment.  ’  ’ 

Pittsburgh  was  thus  reached  after  much  difficulty 
and  real  campaigning  early  in  November.  On  the 
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eighth  of  the  month,  the  army  rested  at  Parkinson’s 
Ferry,  and  companies  of  horse  were  immediately  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  disaffected  region.  The  follow¬ 
ing  excerpts  from  letters  written  during  this  period 
give  some  idea  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  the  men 
from  the  East : — 

“Bonnets,  near  Cherry’s  November  3,  [1794]. 

“We  have  lain  here  two  days.  Tomorrow  [Nov.  4] 
there  will  be  an  inspection  of  the  troops,  who  have  hith¬ 
erto  been  well  supplied  with  provisions.”  289 

“Pittsburgh,  Nov.  7,  [1794]. 

“The  army  lies  about  twenty-four  miles  from  hence 
between  Parkinson’s  ferry,  on  the  Monongaliela,  and 
Simmerson’s  on  the  Yough:  the  two  rivers  are  about 
five  miles  apart.  The  Pennsylvania  and  Jersey  lines 
have  not  crossed  the  latter  river,  and  probably  will  not 
— but  Frelinghuysen’s  legion  has.  The  business  here 
seems  entirely  settled . ”  290 

“Camp  near  Washington  [Pa.]  Nov.  14,  1794. 

“From  papers  which  have  been  found  in  Bradford’s 
house,  it  appears  that  it  [the  conspiracy]  has  been 
in  agitation  there  three  years,  and  was  no  less  than  to 
overthrow  the  whole  government  of  the  Union,  and 
put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 
Fortunately  all  the  leaders  are  known,  as  among  the 
papers  was  found  a  list  of  their  names,  and,  I  expect 
all,  or  the  greater  part  of  them  will  be  secured,  as  all 
the  horse  were  immediately  sent  in  pursuit  of  them; 
and  some  parties  have  returned  with  several  prisoners, 
and  others  are  hourly  expected.  It  is  said  that  there 
were  several  hundred  writs  issued.  As  soon  as  the 
horse  return,  which  will  be  in  a  day  or  two,  we  expect  to 
begin  our  march  home.  ’  ’ 291 

“Pittsburgh,  Nov.  15,  [1794]. 

“Yesterday  [Nov.  14]  arrived  here  his  Excellency 
Thomas  Mifflin — Governor  of  the  State.  The  Pennsyl- 
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vania  volunteers  are  now  encamped  within  two  miles 
of  this  place.  ’  ’ 292 

In  the  meantime,  on  October  24,  a  third  and  final 
meeting  had  been  convened  at  Parkinson’s  Ferry,  at¬ 
tended  by  one  thousand  people,  when  it  was  resolved, 
“first,  that  the  civil  authority  was  fully  competent  to 
punish  both  past  and  future  breaches  of  the  law;  sec¬ 
ondly,  that  surrender  should  be  made  of  all  persons 
charged  with  offenses,  in  default  of  which  the  commit¬ 
tee  would  aid  in  bringing  them  to  justice ;  thirdly,  that 
offices  of  inspection  might  be  opened,  and  that  the  dis¬ 
tillers  were  willing  and  ready  to  enter  their  stills.”  293 

The  insurrection  was  ended,  but  the  prime  offenders 
were  yet  to  be  punished.  Bradford  escaped  down  the 
Ohio,  and  ultimately  found  his  way  into  Louisiana; 
but  on  the  night  of  November  13,  arrests  were  made  of 
the  other  ringleaders.  At  eight  o’clock  the  horse  sal¬ 
lied  forth,  and  before  daylight  had  taken  in  their  beds 
about  two  hundred  men.  The  New  Jersey  horse  made 
seizures  in  the  Mingo  Creek  settlement,  the  liot-bed  of 
the  insurrection  and  the  scene  of  the  early  excesses. 
The  prisoners  were  carried  to  Pittsburgh  and  thence, 
mounted  on  horses  and  guarded  by  the  troopers  com¬ 
prising  the  Philadelphia  ‘  ‘  gentlemen  corps  ”  ’  ( Stevens ) 
to  the  capitol.  They  were  preceded  by  Governor 
Mifflin  and  the  other  troops,  according  to  the  following 
General  Orders : — 294 

“Head  Quarters,  Pittsburgh  Nov.  17,  1794. 

“On  Tuesday  morning  [Nov.  17]  at  the  hour  of  eight, 
the  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  will  be  ready  to  accompany 
his  Excellency  Governor  Mifflin,  whose  official  duties 
render  his  presence  necessary  at  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment.  On  the  next  day  [Nov.  18]  the  first  division  of 
the  right  column  consisting  of  the  Artillery  and 
[Thomas]  Proctor’s  Brigade  under  the  orders  of  Major 
General  [William]  Irvine  will  commence  their  march 
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to  Bedford  on  the  route  commonly  called  the  Old  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Road . Major  General  Freiling-* 

huysen  [sic]  with  the  elite  corps  of  the  right  column 
will  follow  the  next  day  [Nov.  19]  and  pursue  the  same 
route.” 

The  entrance  of  the  Philadelphia  Horse  into  Can- 
nonsburg  on  their  journey  home  is  graphically  por¬ 
trayed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Carnahan,  President  of 
Princeton  College,  in  his  account  of  the  rebellion: — 295 
‘‘The  contrast,”  he  writes,  “between  the  Philadelphia 
horsemen  and  the  prisoners  was  the  most  striking  that 
can  be  imagined.  The  Philadelphians  were  some  of 
the  most  wealthy  and  respectable  men  of  that  city. 
Their  uniform  was  blue  of  the  finest  broadcloth.  Their 
horses  were  large  and  beautiful,  all  of  a  bay  color,  so 
nearly  alike  that  it  seemed  that  every  two  of  them 
would  make  a  good  span  of  coach  horses.  Their 
trappings  were  superb.  Their  bridles,  stirrups  and 
martingales  glittered  with  silver.  Their  swords,  which 
were  drawn,  and  held  elevated  in  the  right  hand, 
gleamed  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  The  prisoners 
were  also  mounted,  on  horses  of  all  shapes,  sizes  and 
colors;  some  large,  some  small,  some  long  tails,  some 
short,  some  fat,  some  lean,  some  every  color  and  form 
that  can  be  named.  Some  had  saddles,  some  blankets, 
some  bridles,  some  halters,  some  with  stirrups,  some 
with  none.  The  riders  also  were  various  and  gro¬ 
tesque  in  their  appearance.  Some  were  old,  some  were 
young,  some  hale,  respectable-looking  men;  others  were 
pale,  meagre,  and  shabbily  dressed.  Some  had  great 
coats — others  had  blankets  on  their  shoulders.  The 
countenance  of  some  was  downcast,  melancholy,  re¬ 
jected;  that  of  others  stern,  indignant,  manifesting  that 
they  thought  themselves  undeserving  of  such  treat¬ 
ment.  Two  Philadelphia  horsemen  rode  in  front  and 
then  two  prisoners,  and  two  horsemen  and  two  prison¬ 
ers  actually  throughout  a  line  extending  perhaps  half  a 
mile.” 
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It  was  on  November  28  that  the  cavalry  companies  of 
Dunlap,  Singer  and  McConnell  with  their  prisoners 
rode  into  Philadelphia  by  way  of  the  Middle  Ferry. 
They  were  “received  by  the  Citizens  with  those  lively 
emotions  of  gratitude  and  pleasure,  which  their  highly 
patriotic  sacrifices  and  services  so  justly  demand296  and 
they  were  received  by  the  President  from  the  steps  of 
his  residence.297  Their  term  of  service  had  lasted  a 
little  over  two  months.”  The  prisoners  were  confined 
in  the  old  Walnut  Street  jail.298 

On  November  17,  general  orders  were  issued  for  the 
return  of  the  army,  a  detachment  of  2500  men  only  re¬ 
maining  in  the  West  under  the  command  of  General 
Morgan.  There  were  no  further  disturbances,  for  the 
army  expenses  afforded  a  circulating  medium,  and  the 
farmers  now  having  a  means  for  paying  their  taxes 
made  no  further  complaints  of  the  excise  law.  The 
total  expense  of  the  Insurrection  to  the  Government 
was  $800,000.  After  a  brief  trial  on  May  12,  1795, 
twenty-two  bills  of  indictment  for  treason  were  found 
against  the  prisoners.  Two  men  were  declared  guilty 
and  condemned  to  death,  but  both  were  ultimately  par¬ 
doned  by  the  President. 


Chapter  Nil 

AFTERMATH  OF  THE  INSURRECTION. 

The  Western  Rebellion,  the  most  notable  event  in 
the  country  since  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  naturally 
left  a  profound  impression  upon  the  citizens  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  particularly  upon  those  who  had  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  trials  of  the  campaign.  An  immediate 
aftermath  of  resolutions,  dinners,  and  parades  super¬ 
vened,  in  which  the  Second  Troop  took  an  active  part. 
Probably  the  most  gratifying  sequel  of  the  war,  to  the 
Philadelphia  troopers,  was  the  following  letter  written 
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by  General  Frelinghuysen  to  Colonel  William  Mac- 
pherson,  commanding  tlie  Infantry,  and  to  Captain 
John  Dunlap,  commanding  the  cavalry  of  the  advanced 
corps  of  the  right  wing  of  the  army : — 299 

“Bedford,  Nov.  23,  1794. 

“Gentlemen, 

‘  ‘  In  the  hurry  of  making  the  arrangements  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  for  the  march  of  the  advanced  Corps  of  the  right 
wing,  it  became  impracticable  to  communicate  to  you 
the  General  Orders  of  the  18th  instant. — A  copy  of  them 
is  now  inclosed,  and  you  will  of  course  acquaint  your 
respective  Commanders,  with  the  sentiments  of  our 
worthy  Commander  in  chief,  respecting  their  and  their 
fellow  soldiers’  patriotic  conduct  in  supporting  the 
Laws  and  Constitution  and  the  happiness  of  their 
country. 

“Whilst  you  are  discharging  this  duty,  I  request  you 
will  likewise  express  to  him  my  high  satisfaction  with 
their  soldierlike  deportment,  during  the  whole  time  I 
had  the  honour  to  command  them — while  I  live  I  shall 
recollect  with  pleasure  the  fortitude  and  patience  with 
which  they  endured  the  severe  toils  and  hardships  of 
the  campaign,  and  the  promptitude  with  which  they 
obeyed  every  order.  To  my  latest  breath,  I  shall  keep 
on  my  mind  with  the  liveliest  sensibility,  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  their  politeness  and  attention  to  me  on  every 
occasion. 

“I  am  Gentlemen, 

“with  sentiments  of  pure  regard, 

“Your  most  obedient  and 
“Very  humble  servant, 

“Fred.  Frelinghuysen.” 

About  the  same  time  the  following  resolutions  of 
thanks  were  adopted  by  the  legislative  bodies  of  the 
State  and  Nation : — 
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“Department  of  War.300 

“December  5th,  1794. 

‘  *  Sir, 

“The  President  of  the  United  States  has  instructed 
me  to  transmit  to  your  Excellency  the  enclosed  Resolve, 
containing  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  to  the  militia  in  actual  service  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  late  insurrection. 

“The  President  having  personally  been  a  witness  to 
the  military  merits  of  the  embodied  militia,  experiences 
the  highest  gratification  in  communicating  this  honor¬ 
able  approbation,  the  most  precious  recompense  that 
could  be  offered  to  enlightened  freemen.  It  is  his  de¬ 
vout  hope  that  the  militia  of  the  United  States  may 
ever  be  found  to  be  the  faithful  and  invincible  protec¬ 
tors  and  vindicators  of  the  great  principles  of  Law  and 
Liberty . 

“The  President  embraces  cordially  the  present  occa¬ 
sion  to  tender  your  Excellency  his  sincere  thanks  for 
your  zealous  and  powerful  cooperation  in  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  late  insurrection,  as  well  as  for  your  exer¬ 
tions  in  calling  out  the  militia,  as  for  your  services  in 
the  field. 

“I  have  the  honor  to  be 
“With  great  respect 
“Your  Excellency’s  most  obedient  servant, 

“H.  Knox,  Secretary  of  War.” 

“His  Excellency  Governor  Mifflin.” 

“ Congress  of  the  United  States 
“In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

“Thursday,  December  4th  1794 

“Resolved  unanimously,  That  the  thanks  of  this 
House  be  given  to  the  gallant  officers  and  privates  of 
the  militia  of  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  who  on  the  late  call  of  the 
President,  rallied  around  the  standards  of  the  laws,  and 
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in  the  prompt  and  severe  service  which  they  encoun¬ 
tered,  bore  the  most  illustrious  testimony  to  the  value 
of  the  constitution  and  the  blessings  of  internal  peace 
and  order :  And  that  the  President  be  requested  to  com¬ 
municate  the  above  vote  of  thanks  in  such  a  manner  as 
he  may  judge  most  acceptable  to  the  patriotic  citizens 
who  are  its  objects. 

“  (Signed)  John  Bickley  [Buckley] 

“Clerk. 


“Attest 

“True  copy  from  the  original, 

“on  file  in  the  War  Office. 

“John  Stagg  Jun.  Ch.  Clk.” 


“Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania/01 
“In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

“Wednesday,  Dec.  10th,  1794. 

“Kesolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  House  be  given, 
to  the  Officers  and  Privates,  of  the  Militia  of  this  Com¬ 
monwealth  who  have  been  recently  employed,  in  sup¬ 
pressing  the  Insurrection,  in  the  Western  Counties  of 
this  State,  for  their  patriotic  ardor,  in  offering  their 
services,  and  their  magnanimity  and  perseverance,  in 
encountering  and  sustaining  the  hardships,  and  priva¬ 
tions  of  a  Military  Life,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
the  Constitution  and  the  Laws. 

“Resolved,  That  the  Governor  be  requested,  to  con¬ 
vey  to  them  the  purport  of  the  foregoing  resolution,  in 
such  a  manner,  as  shall  appear  to  him  the  most  likely 
to  answer  the  intention  of  this  House. 

“George  Latimer,  Speaker  of  the 

“House  of  Representatives.” 

A  similar  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  Senate 
of  the  State  by  the  Honorable  William  Bingham, 
former  Captain  of  the  Second  Troop— (see  page  24). 

A  few  days  after  their  return  to  the  city,  on  Decern- 
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ber  10th,  the  Second  Troop,  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  two  troops  of  the  city  cavalry,  paraded  in  honor 
of  the  return  of  the  Macplierson  Blues,  in  obedience  to 
the  following  summons : — 302 

‘ 1  The  City  Cavalry  will  parade  at  the  Middle  Ferry 
tomorow  morning,  at  ten  o’clock,  to  accompany  their 
Brethren  of  the  Legion  home.” 

The  Blues  were  headed  by  General  Frelinghuysen, 
who  commanded  the  Legion,  and  were  escorted  from 
the  Schuylkill  River  into  the  city  by  Captains  Dunlap ’s, 
Singer’s  and  McConnell’s  Horse,  in  full  uniform — 
“their  companions  in  the  late  truly  and  glorious,  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  bloodless  expedition. — The  concourse  of 
citizens  which  shouted  a  welcome  to  their  return  was 
immense — every  eye  beamed  with  gratitude  and  pleas¬ 
ure.  At  Broad  Street  they  were  received  under  a  dis¬ 
charge  of  artillery  by  a  detachment  which  went  out  for 
that  purpose.  As  they  passed  the  President’s  House, 
who  was  at  the  door,  the  band  played ;  the  Father  of  his 
country,  expressed  in  his  countenance  more  than  can 
be  described.  The  colours  of  the  shipping  in  the  har¬ 
bour  were  displayed,  and  the  bells  of  Christ  Church 
rang  a  joyful  peal  upon  this  occasion.”303  Three  days 
later,  on  December  13,  a  similar  courtesy  was  tendered 
Colonel  Francis  Gurney’s304  regiment  and  the  remainder 
of  the  troops  from  the  Western  expedition,  in  response 
to  the  following  summons  :305 

“The  City  Cavalry  will  parade  tomorrow  morning 
[Dec.  13]  at  ten  o’clock  sharp,  at  the  Middle  Ferry, 
to  accompany  the  remainder  of  the  patriotic  Troops, 
who  served  on  the  Western  expedition  into  the  City.” 

The  city  cavalry,  four  companies  of  artillery,  Mc¬ 
Pherson’s  volunteer  Blues,  that  part  of  Colonel  Gur¬ 
ney’s  regiment  then  in  the  city,  and  the  officers  of  the 
First  Division  of  the  Militia  of  Pennsylvania,  repaired 
according  to  appointment  to  the  Middle  Ferry,  where 
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they  met  the  returning  troops.  ‘  ‘  They  were  welcomed 
by  shouts  of  pleasure  and  approbation,  by  their  broth¬ 
ers  in  arms,  and  innumerable  other  citizens.  A  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  artillery  fired  a  federal  salute,  the  bells 
rang  a  joyful  peal,  and  universal  congratulations  closed 
the  scene.”306 

Among  the  many  gratifying  tributes  received  at  this 
time  by  the  Philadelphia  troopers,  the  following  com¬ 
munication  must  have  been  preeminently  satisfac¬ 
tory  :  ”  307 

“Captain  John  Dunlap, 

1  ‘  Sir, 

“As  every  instance  of  kindness  and  humanity  from 
one  citizen  to  another,  deserves  not  only  the  notice,  but 
the  special  regard  and  thanks  of  those  who  are  par¬ 
takers  of  such  benevolence, — We,  the  PKisoNERS,  taken 
from  the  Western  Counties  of  Pennsylvania  to  this 
City,  Return  our  sincere  thanks  to  General  Anthony 
W.  White,  for  his  friendly  and  moving  address  to  Us, 
on  the  road  from  Greensburgh  to  Bedford;  .  .  . 

while  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  omit  returning  to  you. 
sir,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  Philadelphia  Horse,  our 
thanks  for  the  polite  usage  we  received  from  you,  such 
of  us  as  were  under  your  care  to  Washington  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh  ;  and  as  men,  having  those  sensations  which  pos¬ 
sess  the  grateful  heart,  we  do  earnestly  entreat  the 
Great  Author  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  to  en¬ 
rich  and  reward  each  of  you  with  every  blessing  of 
heaven. 

“We  are,  Gentlemen,  with  due  respect 
“Your  most  obedient  humble  servants, 

“Signed  by  Unanimous  Request  of  the  Whole, 

‘  ‘John  Corbley. 

“Philadelphia,  26th  December,  1794.” 

The  active  and  very  important  part  taken  by  the 
City  Troopers  in  the  Insurrection  is  unmistakably 
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shown  in  the  following  communication  from  General 
White : — 308 

“Bedford,  Dec.  5, 1794. 

“Cavalry  Orders. 

“The  dismission  and  sudden  departure  of  the  Cav¬ 
alry,  by  troops,  from  Pittsburgh  to  their  respective 
States  and  Counties,  prevented  the  General  of  Cavalry, 
from  conveying  in  orders,  at  that  place  and  period, 
the  thanks  and  good  wishes  of  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
so  handsomely  and  friendly  expressed  in  the  following 
extract  from  his  Excellency’s  last  orders,  viz. — ‘to  the 
officers  of  every  description  he  presents  his  warmest 
thanks  for  the  faithful  and  able  support,  which  he  has 
received  from  their  exertions.’  .  .  . 

“The  nature  of  Cavalry  service  directed  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  ordering  a  seperation  [sic]  of  the  Brigade 
after  passing  the  mountains,  and  now  affords  the  Gen¬ 
eral  an  opportunity  of  congratulating  those  officers  who 
were  favored  with  seperate  [sic]  commands,  on  the 
success  attending  the  design  of  the  seperation  [sic],  as 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  Brigade  of  Cavalry, 
with  those  three  very  respectable  Troops  from  the  City 
of  Philadelphia  commanded  by  Captains  Dunlap, 
Singer,  and  McConnell,  captured  in  one  day,  and  almost 
at  the  same  hour  every  insurgent  of  the  Western  Coun¬ 
ties  of  Pennsylvania  who  had  not  previously  fled  from 
justice  or  signed  a  submission  to  the  laws  to  which  they 
had  so  basely  encouraged  an  opposition;  the  compleat 
execution  of  their  enterprize,  expresses  in  lively  col¬ 
ours,  the  great  address  of  the  Cavalry  officers  and  the 
military  prowess  of  their  respective  commands.  .  .  . 

“Anthony  W.  White, 
“Brigadier  general  commanding  the 
“Cavalry  ordered  on  the  western  expedition.” 

The  dinners  and  other  festivities  that  followed  the 
return  of  the  troops  were  numerous  and  brilliant,  and 
Vol.  xlvii. — 12 
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lent  an  unwonted  attractiveness  to  the  ensuing  winter. 
Among  these  the  following  had  a  special  bearing  upon 
the  city  troopers: — At  an  entertainment  in  honor  of 
their  Colonel,  Francis  Gurney,  given  by  the  officers  of 
the  First  Philadelphia  Regiment  of  City  Militia  at 
Richardet’s  tavern,309  General  Thomas  Proctor,  and 
other  distinguished  guests  being  present;  the  following 
was  the  eighth  toast  offered: — 

“The  militia  army  of  1794 — May  the  approbation  of 
their  own  minds  and  the  welcome  of  their  friends  ob¬ 
literate  from  their  memory  the  fatigues  and  incon¬ 
veniences  they  suffered.” 310 

On  Thursday,  February  5,  ‘  ‘  the  gentlemen  of  Captain 
Singer’s  Volunteer  Troop  of  Horse,  with  a  number  of 
their  friends,  dined  at  the  Buck  Tavern,311  Second 
Street,  when  the  following  toasts  were  drank: — 312 

‘  ‘  1.  The  President  of  the  United  States. 

“2.  Congress  of  the  United  States — may  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  their  country  ever  be  the  guide  of  their  legis¬ 
lation. 

“3.  Governor  Mifflin. 

“4.  General  Lee,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  late 
expedition. 

“5.  Governor  Howell. 

‘  ‘  6.  General  Daniel  Morgan. 

“7.  General  Freylinghuysen  [sic],  our  late  Com¬ 
mander. 

“8.  Our  fellow  citizens  who  stepped  forth  on  the 
late  expedition. 

“9.  May  every  citizen  be  a  soldier,  and  ever  ready 
to  support  the  liberty  and  laws  of  his  country. 

“10.  General  La  Fayette — may  his  services  never 
be  forgotten. 

“11.  May  some  speedy  and  effectual  mode  be  soon 
adopted  for  liberating  our  fellow  citizens  now  in  cap¬ 
tivity  at  Algiers. 

“12.  May  France  speedily  in  peace  establish  her 
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constitution  on  the  broad  basis  of  the  equal  rights  of 
man,  and  her  citizens  be  as  happy  in  domestic  life,  as 
they  are  brave  in  the  field. 

“13.  The  cause  of  liberty  throughout  the  world — 
may  the  oppressed  of  every  nation  who  engage  in  her 
cause,  be  crowned  with  success. 

“14.  The  memory  of  Joshua,  the  Jew,  who  slew  31 
Kings. 

‘ 1 15.  The  fair  daughters  of  America.  ’  ’ 

After  which  a  number  of  volunteers  were  given, 
among  which  were : — 

‘  ‘  Col.  Macpherson,  and  the  volunteers  late  under  his 
command. 

*  ‘  Capt.  Dunlap,  and  the  gentlemen  of  his  troop. 

“Capt.  McConnell  and  the  gentlemen  of  his  troop. 

“Capt.  Kenny  [Kinney]  and  the  genetlemen  of  his 
troop. 

“Doctor  Bellman,  the  young  Hanoverian,  who  to  gain 
liberty  for  the  Marquis  La  Fayette,  lost  his  own — 
Health,  fraternity,  liberty,  and  eternal  happiness  to 
him.  ’  ’ 

At  a  “very  splendid  dinner”  given  at  the  City  Tav¬ 
ern  to  Alexander  Hamilton  by  the  Philadelphia  mer¬ 
chants,  the  eighth  toast  was: — 313  “Our  worthy  fellow 
citizens  who  armed  in  support  of  the  Constitution  and 
Laws  in  the  late  Western  Expedition  (Three  Cheers)  ” ; 
and  the  following  toasts  were  drunk  at  the  dinner  of  the 
Macpherson  Blues,  held  on  February  11,  1795,  at  Rich- 
ardet’s  :314 

“5.  General  Frelinghuysen — may  his  brother  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  Legion  preserve  in  grateful  remembrance 
his  many  virtues. 

“8.  The  late  patriotic  band  of  fellow  citizens  in 
arms — their  best  reward — a  peaceful  home. 

“10.  Our  brethren  of  the  legion,  holding  in  par¬ 
ticular  remembrance  their  affection  and  attention  on 
the  late  expedition.” 
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The  fifth  toast  at  a  supper  given  on  the  evening  of 
February  23d  in  honor  of  the  birthday  of  the  President 
was: — “The  late  Militia  army — Long  may  they  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  that  government  they  so  magnani¬ 
mously  supported. ’  ’ 315 
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268  The  Walnut  Street  Prison,  known  officially  as  the  County  Prison, 
was  built  about  two  or  three  years  before  the  Revolution,  being  fin¬ 
ished  in  1773.  It  occupied  a  lot  which  extended  along  the  east  side 
of  Sixth  Street,  from  Walnut  to  Prune  [Locust],  and  along  the  south 
side  of  Walnut,  opposite  the  State  House  yard,  to  a  point  about 
corresponding  to  the  present  No.  514.  The  main  and  original  building 
fronted  on  Walnut  Street  and  from  either  end  there  was  a  structure 
which  extended  southward  to  Prune  Street.  The  prison  was  built  of 
stone,  wras  two  stories  high,  with  a  basement  and  was  surmounted  by 
a  bell-tower.  Along  Sixth  Street,  Prune  Street,  and  the  eastern  line 
was  a  high  stone  wall.  Subsequently  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
lot  was  erected  the  debtor’s  prison,  known  as  the  Prune  Street  Jail. 
The  building  came  into  its  proper  use  as  a  County  prison  in  1784, 
and  for  more  than  half  a  century  it  was  used  not  only  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  but  also  as  a  work-house,  a  house  of  correction  and  a  State 
penitentiary.  During  the  Revolution  it  was  used  as  a  military  prison, 
first  for  the  confinement  of  British  prisoners,  and  then  for  the  Con¬ 
tinental  soldiers.  After  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
Arch  Street  prison,  on  the  south  side  of  Arch  between  Broad  and 
Fifteenth,  was  constructed  for  the  incarceration  of  the  many  offenders 
whom  the  Commonwealth  could  not  get  into  the  Walnut  Street  Prison. 
The  Jail  on  Walnut  Street,  so  long  as  it  existed,  was  marked  by  in¬ 
ternal  squalor  and  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  on  Coates  Street  [Fair- 
mount  Avenue],  was  built  with  the  express  purpose  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  evil.  The  Walnut  Street  Prison  was  used  as  a  regular  place 
of  incarceration  as  late  as  1835.  In  that  year  it  was  abandoned  for 
the  new  building  in  the  District  of  Moyamensing  (Moyamensing  Prison.) 
During  the  transfer  of  the  prisoners  a  company  of  the  State  Fencibles 
was  ordered  out  to  prevent  disorder.  The  jail  was  torn  down  in  1836. 
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the  French  West  India  Islands,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of 
Guadaloupe.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  settled  in  Philadelphia  and 
became  a  successful  merchant.  He  contributed  largely  to  the  cause 
of  the  Colonists  during  the  Revolution,  his  personal  subscription 
amounting  to  2000  pounds,  and  was  also  highly  instrumental  in  the  for¬ 
mation  and  disciplining  of  military  corps.  Mifflin,  Cadwalader,  Mere¬ 
dith  and  others  were  in  no  small  degree  indebted  to  him  for  their  first 
appointment  to  military  rank.  In  1774,  when  36  years  old,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  of  Philadelphia.  In  Jan- 
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uarv,  1775,  he  was  a  Deputy  to  the  Provincial  Convention,  and  in  June, 
1776,  a  Deputy  to  the  Provincial  Conference  in  Carpenter’s  Hall.  On 
May  25,  1775,  he  accepted  a  commission  as  Captain  of  Infantry  in  the 
3d  Batt.  Phila.  Associators,  Col.  John  Cadwalader,  which  was  raised  by 
the  authority  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania;  on  December  16,  1775, 
he  applied  for  a  Lieutenant  Colonelcy ;  and  the  following  year,  on  August 
21,  1776,  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  11th  Regiment  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Line,  his  commission  being  dated  October  3,  1776.  He 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  State  on  July  9,  1777.  He  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Iron  Hill  on  September  3,  1777,  where  he 
was  wounded.  He  also  participated  in  the  battles  of  Brandywine  and 
Germantown.  He  resigned  his  commission,  on  October  22,  1777,  having 
been  placed  on  the  Council  of  Safety  for  the  City  of  Philadelphia  on 
September  11,  1777.  In  1778,  he  signed  the  petition  for  clemency  for 
Abraham  Carlisle;  and  in  1779  he  was  appointed  a  Tax  Commissioner 
for  Philadelphia  City  and  County.  On  June  26,  1782,  he  was  appointed 
a  Commissioner  for  the  defense  of  the  Delaware  River  and  Bay. 
After  the  peace  of  1783  he  resumed  his  mercantile  pursuits  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  residing  in  the  District  of  Southwark  with  his  place  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  Dock  Ward.  For  several  years  (October  20,  1778  to  1789  or 
later)  he  served  as  a  Warden  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  one 
of  the  Aldermen  of  the  city  for  a  time;  and  for  many  years  served  in 
the  City  Councils,  chiefly  as  President  of  Select  Council.  For  several 
years,  from  1789-95,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  He  was  a  Trustee  of  Dickinson 
College  until  his  death;  and  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati.  His  commission  as  Colonel  of  the  First  Regiment 
of  the  Philadelphia  Brigade,  dated  from  March  23,  1786,  to  March  21, 
1789,  when  he  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  6th  Regiment,  and  of 
the  5th  Regiment  on  March  4,  1792;  and  again  of  the  First  Regiment  in 
1794,  which  Regiment  he  commanded  in  the  Whisky  Insurrection.  He 
commanded  this  Regiment  until  Friday,  March  29,  1799,  when  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General,  succeeding  General  William 
Macpherson.  This  office  lie  held  until  1800,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
John  Shee.  He  died  at  his  country  seat  near  Philadelphia  on  May  25, 
1815,  at  the  age  of  77  years. — Simpson’s  “Lives  of  Eminent  Philadel¬ 
phians;”  Appleton’s  “Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography;”  Heitman’s 
Register. 

309  American  Daily  A  dvertiser,  December  12,  1794. 

309  Ibid,  December  15,  1794;  also  Diary  of  Jacob  Hiltzheimer  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1765-1798. 

307  Ibid,  December  29,  1794. 

308  Ibid,  January  1,  1795. 

109  Samuel  Richardet’s  Tavern,  “Louth  Hall,”  kept  at  one  time  by  John 
Hyde,  who  had  been  a  steward  to  General  Washington,  and  after  him  by 
Burns  up  to  1793,  was  situated  at  No.  25  North  Tenth  Street  above 
Arch.  Its  grounds  at  this  time  extended  from  Ninth  to  Eleventh 
Streets  and  from  Arch  to  Race  Streets.  On  April  19,  1796,  Samuel 
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Richardet,  brother  of  Daniel  Richardet ,  opened  the  City  Tavern  and 
Merchants’  Coffee  House  ( American  Daily  Advertiser,  May  4,  1796)  ; 
and  Louth  Hall  was  taken,  in  1803,  by  Louis  Fouquet,  who  opened  it  as 
a  public  garden  and  bowling  green.  The  Inn,  which  was  a  brick  house 
with  a  gable  to  the  street,  stood  on  Tenth  Street  just  above  what  is 
now  the  southwest  corner  of  Cherry  Street,  on  rising  ground.  It  had 
many  outhouses,  was  surrounded  by  trees,  and  had  a  deep  descent 
toward  Race  Street,  which  was  quite  low  in  that  neighborhood.  The 
Inn  was  much  out  of  town  at  this  time,  and  was  surrounded  by  com¬ 
mons.  Under  the  management  of  Fouquet  it  soon  became  famous  for  its 
mead,  ice  cream  and  excellent  cookery  as  well  as  for  the  fine  style  in 
which  dinners  and  banquets  were  served;  for  which  reason  military 
companies  and  other  societies  gave  it  the  preference  for  their  annual 
feasts.  The  place  enjoyed  a  deserved  popularity  during  about  ten  years. 
The  cutting  through  of  Cherry  Street  having  spoiled  the  grounds,  busi¬ 
ness  declined  and  Fouquet  gave  it  up  in  1818.  He  died  on  October  31, 
1827. — Scharf  and  Westcott,  vol.  ii,  p.  943;  Watson’s  Annals,  vol.  1,  pp. 
235-6.  Vol.  iii,  p.  400. 

110  American  Daily  Advertiser,  January  27,  1795. 

,u  The  Buck  Tavern,  Joseph  Parson’s  Inn,  “ Sign  of  the  Buck,”  was 
situated  at  No.  130  North  Second  Street,  west  side,  at  the  corner  of 
Buck  Lane,  between  Race  and  Vine  Streets.  In  1785,  it  was  kept  by 
Michael  Kraft  and  shortly  after  this  date  by  George  Hill,  until  his 
death,  on  Monday,  July  14,  1800,  and  then  by  his  widow. — Watson’s 
Annals,  vol.  iii,  p.  347. 

312  American  Daily  Advertiser,  February  9,  1795. 

318  Ibid,  February  20,  1795. 

314  Ibid,  February  21,  1795. 

813  Ibid,  February  26,  1795. 
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motes. 

The  following  taken  from  Administrations,  Vol.  4,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 

by  Mrs.  Harry  Rogers: 

1792 — Jan.  31.  Valentine  Messersmith.  Administrator.  George  Snell, 
Brother-law  to  Valentine  Messersmith,  late  Soldier  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Line.  p.  230. 

1792 — Feb.  1.  Daniel  McDonald.  Administrator.  George  Donnally  of 
the  Borough  of  Reading,  first  Cousin  to  Daniel  McDonald  late 
Soldier  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  p.  231. 

1790— Feb.  2.  Christian  Michael.  Administrator,  John  Michael  of 
Heidelberg  Twp.  Brother  to  Christian  Michael  Late  a  Soldier  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Line.  p.  232. 

1792 — Feb.  2.  Frederich  Shilt.  Administrator.  George  Wagner  of 
Heidelberg  Twp.  First  cousin  to  Frederich  Shilt  late  a  Soldier  in 
the  American  Army.  p.  233. 

1792 — Feb.  2.  Charles  Shilt.  Administrator.  George  Waggoner  of 
Heidelberg  Twp.  First  cousin  to  Charles  Shilt,  late  a  Soldier  in 
the  American  Army.  p.  234. 

1792 — Feb.  2.  Ludwig  Reiser.  Administratrix.  Elizabeth  Reiser  of 
the  Borough  of  Reading,  widow  of  Ludwig  Reiser,  late  a  Soldier 
in  Capt.  Bartholomew  Van  Heers  Troop  of  Dragoons  in  the  Army  of 
the  United  States.  p.  235. 

1792 — Feb.  2.  George  Snering.  Administrator.  George  Waggoner  of 
Heidelberg  Twp.  First  Cousin  to  George  Snering,  late  a  Soldier  in 
the  American  Army.  p.  236. 

1792 — Feb.  6.  John  Murphy.  Administratrix.  Anna  Maria  Murphy 
of  Borough  of  Reading,  Widow  of  John  Murphy  late  a  Soldier  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Line.  p.  237. 

1792 — Feb.  6.  Adam  Reidel,  Administratrix.  Anna  Maria  Murphy  of 
Borough  of  Reading,  Sister  to  Adam  Reidel,  late  a  Soldier  of  the 
American  Army.  p.  238. 

1792 — Feb.  13.  Oliver  Bradley.  Administrator.  Timothy  Relly  of 

Cumru  Twp.  Brother  in  law  to  Oliver  Bradley,  late  a  Marine  in 
the  Service  of  the  United  States  and  afterwards  in  Col.  Proctor’s 
Regiment  of  Artilary.  p.  241. 

1792 — Feb.  13.  Timothy  O’harro.  Administrators.  Timothy  Relly  & 
Eleoner  his  wife  of  Cumru  Twp.  (late  Elenor  O’harro)  Widow  of 
Timothy  O’harro,  late  a  Serjeant  of  Marines  in  the  Service  of  the 
United  States  &  afterwards  a  Serjeant  in  Col.  Proctor’s  Regiment 
of  Artilery.  p.  242 

1792 — Feb.  14.  Charles  Hamilton.  Administrator.  Conrad  Brown, 
Brother-in-law  to  Charles  Hamilton  a  Soldier  in  the  American 
Army.  Mary  Hamilton  the  Widow  having  first  Renounced  her 
Right  to  Administration.  p  243. 

1792 — Feb.  16.  Frederich  Rebold.  Administrator,  Philip  Miller  of 

Borough  of  Reading  and  Friend  to  Frederich  Rebold  late  a  Soldier 
in  the  Eighteen  months  Service  in  the  Pennsylvania  Line.  p.  244. 

1792 — Feb.  16.  James  Ryan.  Administrator,  Christian  Nagle  of  the 
Borough  of  Reading  and  Cousin  to  James  Ryan,  late  a  Soldier  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Line.  p.  246. 
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1792 — Feb.  16.  Isaac  Woolsey.  Administrator,  Peter  Shoemaker  a 
Friend  to  Isaac  Wooley,  late  a  Soldier  in  the  American  Army  of  the 
United  States.  p.  247. 

1792 — Feb.  16.  John  James.  Administratrix,  Elizabeth  James  the 
widow  of  John  James  late  a  Soldier  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States.  p.  247. 

1792 — Feb.  17.  Jacob  Souerbier.  Administrators,  Michael  Rush  & 
Maria  his  wife  of  the  Borough  of  Reading,  (late  Maria  Souerbier) 
Widow  of  Jacob  Soubier,  late  a  Soldier  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States.  p.  249. 

1792 — Feb.  17.  Tobias  Fellows.  Administrator,  John  Schonfelder  of 
the  Borough  of  Reading  and  Friend  to  Tobias  Fellows,  late  a 
Soldier  in  Col.  Hazen’s  Regiment.  p.  250. 

1792 — Feb.  17.  John  Hariholt.  Administrator,  John  Schonfelder  of 
the  Borough  of  Reading  and  Friend  to  John  Hariholt,  late  a  Sol¬ 
dier  in  Col.  Hazen’s  Regiment.  p.  251. 

1792 — Feb.  18.  Michael  Parker.  Administrator,  Peter  Felix  of  the 
Borough  of  Reading  and  Friend  to  Michael  Parker,  late  a  Soldier 
in  the  American  Army.  p.  252. 

1792 — Feb.  18.  James  Elet.  Administrator,  Peter  Felix  of  the  Bor¬ 
ough  of  Reading  and  Friend  to  James  Elet,  late  a  Soldier  in  the 
American  Army.  p.  253. 

1792 — Feb.  18.  John  Getzelman.  Administrator,  Peter  Guthman  of 
the  Borough  of  Reading  and  Brother-in-law  of  John  Getzelman, 
late  a  Soldier  in  Col.  Hazen’s  Regiment.  p.  254. 

1792 — Feb.  18.  Francis  Barkens.  Administrator,  Peter  Guthman  of 
the  Borough  of  Reading  and  Friend  to  Francis  Larkens,  late  a 
Soldier  in  Col.  Hazen’s  Regiment.  p.  255. 

1792 — Feb.  18.  Godfrey  Misner.  Administrator,  Peter  Guthman  of 
the  Borough  of  Reading  and  Friend  of  Godfrey  Misner,  late  a 
Soldier  in  Col.  Hazen’s  Regiment.  p.  256. 

1792 — Feb.  18.  James  Burt.  Administrator,  Peter  Guthman  of  the 
Borough  of  Reading  and  Friend  of  James  Burt,  late  a  Soldier  in 
Col.  Hazen’s  Regiment.  p.  257. 

1792 — Feb.  20.  Jeremiah  Alder.  Administrator,  Peter  Felix  of  the 
Borough  of  Reading  and  Creditor  of  Jeremiah  Alder,  late  a  Soldier 
in  Col.  Hazen’s  Regiment.  p.  258. 

1792 — Feb.  20.  Robert  Ishmael.  Administrator,  John  Spohn  of  the 
Borough  of  Reading  and  Friend  of  Robert  Ishmael,  late  a  Soldier 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Line.  p.  259. 

1792 — Feb.  22.  Joseph  Willard.  Administrator,  Jacob  Hartman  of 
the  Borough  of  Reading  and  Friend  of  Joseph  Willard,  late  a 
Soldier  in  Col.  Hazen’s  Regiment.  p.  260. 

1792 — Feb.  22.  Andrew  Willier.  Administrator,  Jacob  Hartman  of  the 
Borough  of  Reading  and  Friend  of  Andrew  Willier,  late  a  Soldier 
in  Col.  Hazen’s  Regiment  .  p.  261. 

1792 — Feb.  22.  Godfrey  Jones.  Administrator,  Robert  Copeland  of 
the  Borough  of  Reading  and  Friend  of  Godfrey  Jones,  late  a 
Soldier  in  Col.  Hazen’s  Regiment.  p.  262. 

1792 — Feb.  22.  Timothy  Scott.  Administrator,  Robert  Copeland  of 
the  Borough  of  Reading  and  Friend  of  Timothy  Scott,  late  a  Soldier 
in  Col.  Hazen’s  Regiment.  p.  263. 

1792 — Feb.  22.  John  Carrigan.  Administrator,  Jacob  Setley  of  the 
Borough  of  Reading  and  Friend  of  John  Carrigan,  late  a  Soldier 
in  Col.  Hazen’s  Regiment.  p.  264. 

1792— Feb.  22.  Antonia  Karbach.  Administrator,  Jacob  Setley  of  the 
Borough  of  Reading  and  Friend  of  Antonia  Karbach,  late  a  Soldier 
in  Col.  Hazen’s  Regiment.  p.  265. 

1792 — Feb.  22.  Bernard  Bretbiner.  Administrator,  Matthias  Roliland 
of  the  Borough  of  Reading  and  Friend  of  Bernard  Bretbiner,  late 
a  Soldier  in  Col.  Hazen’s  Regiment.  p.  266. 
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1792 — Feb.  22.  Philip  Sleiger.  Administrator,  Mathias  Roland  of 
the  Borough  of  Reading  and  Friend  of  Philip  Sleigel,  late  a  Sol¬ 
dier  in  Col.  Hazen’s  Regiment.  p.  267. 

1792 — Feb.  23.  Charles  Shriner.  Administrator,  Jacob  Klingman  of 
the  Borough  of  Reading  and  Friend  of  Charles  Shriner,  late  a 
Soldier  in  Col.  Nicholas’s  Regiment.  p.  268. 

1792 — Feb.  23.  James  Duire.  Administrator,  Jacob  Klingman  of  the 
Borough  of  Reading  and  Friend  of  James  Duire,  late  a  Soldier  in 
Col.  Nicholas’s  Regiment.  p.  269. 

1792 — Feb.  23.  James  Young.  Administrator,  Daniel  Rose  of  the 
Borough  of  Reading  and  Friend  of  James  Young,  late  a  Soldier  in 
Col.  Nicholas’s  Regiment.  p.  270. 

1792 — Feb.  23.  Charles  Champaign.  Administrator,  Conrad  Feger  of 
the  Borough  of  Reading  and  Friend  of  Charles  Champaign,  late  a 
Soldier  in  Col.  Hazen’s  Regiment.  p.271. 

1792 — Feb.  23.  George  Thomas.  Administrator,  John  Kanter,  of  the 
Borough  of  Reading  and  Creditor  of  George  Thomas,  late  a  Soldier 
in  a  Regiment  of  Artificers  commanded  by  Benjamin  Flowers  in  the 
Army  of  the  United  States.  p.  272. 

1792 — Feb.  23.  Nicholas  Ungerman.  Administrator,  Curtis  Lewis  of 
the  Borough  of  Reading  and  Friend  of  Nicholas  Ungerman,  late  a 
Sergeant  in  the  Pennsylvania  Line.  p.273. 

1792 — Feb.  24.  George  Kautzman.  Administratrix,  Anna  Maria  Kautz- 
man  of  the  Twp.  of  Albany  and  Widow  of  George  Kautzman,  late 
a  Soldier  in  the  Pennsylvania  Line.  p.  274. 

1792 — Feb.  24.  Elias  Kautzman.  Administratrix,  Anna  Maria  Kautz¬ 
man  of  the  Twp.  of  Albany.  Widow  and  Mother  of  Elias  Kautzman, 
late  a  Soldier  in  the  Pennsylvania  Line.  p.  275. 

1792 — Feb.  24.  Nicholas  Kautzman.  Administratrix,  Anna  Maria 

Kautzman  of  the  Twp.  of  Albany,  Widow  and  Mother  of  Nicholas 
Kautzman,  late  a  Soldier  in  the  Pennsylvania  Line.  p.276. 

1792 — Feb.  24.  Mathias  Becker.  Administratrix,  Elizabeth  Becker  of 
the  Borough  of  Reading  and  Widow  of  Mathias  Becker  late  a 
Soldier  in  the  Pennsylvania  Line.  ,  p.  277. 

1792 — Feb.  27.  Samuel  Parks.  Administrator,  Benjamin  Parks  of  the 
Borough  of  Reading  and  Father  of  Samuel  Parks,  late  a  Soldier  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Line.  p.278. 

1792 — Feb.  28.  Alexander  Warwick.  Administrator,  Francis  Um- 

beliacker  of  Bern  Twp.  and  Friend  of  Alexander  Warwick,  late  a 
Soldier  in  Cap*.  Wylies  Company  of  Artillery  in  the  American 
Army.  p.  279. 

1792 — Feb.  28.  Christian  Snyder.  Administrator,  Francis  Umbehacker 
of  Bern  Twp.  and  Friend  of  Christian  Snyder,  late  a  Soldier  in 
Cap4.  Wylies  Company  of  Artillery.  p.  280. 

1792 — Feb.  28.  John  Rosman.  Administrator,  Jonas  Umbehacker  of 
Bern  Tw'p.  and  Friend  of  John  Rosman,  late  a  Soldier  in  Cap4. 
Wylies  Company  of  Artillery.  p.  281. 

1792 — Feb.  29.  John  Hummel.  Administrator,  George  Hummel  of 
Richmond  Twp.  and  Brother  of  John  Hummel,  late  a  Soldier  in  the 
American  Army.  p.  282. 

1792 — March,  1.  George  Marks  the  Elder.  Administrator,  George 
Marks  of  the  Borough  of  Reading,  Son  of  George  Marks  the  Elder, 
late  a  soldier  in  the  American  Army.  p.  283. 

1792 — March,  1.  John  Walter  the  Elder.  Administrator,  John  Walter 
of  the  Borough  of  Reading  and  the  only  Son  of  John  Walter  the 
Elder,  late  a  Soldier  in  the  American  Army.  p.  284. 

1792 — March,  3.  Daniel  Dibery.  Administrator,  Jocob  Dibery  of  Alsace 
Twp.  and  Uncle  of  Daniel  Dibery,  late  a  Soldier  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Line.  '  ‘  p.  285. 
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1792 — March,  7.  Francis  McCowan.  Administrator,  William  Miller  of 
Heidelberg  Twp.  and  Friend  of  Francis  McCowan,  late  a  Soldier 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Line.  p.  286. 

1792 — March,  7.  Frederick  Fitre.  Administrator,  Henry  Diehl  of  the 
Borough  of  Reading  and  Friend  of  Frederick  Fitre,  late  a  Soldier 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Line.  p.  287. 

1792 — March,  21.  George  Gehrhart.  Administrator,  Peter  Geier  of 
Alsace  Twp.  and  Brother-in-law  of  George  Gehrhart,  late  a  Soldier 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Line.  p.  288. 

1792 — March,  12.  George  Fisher.  Administrator,  William  Reeser  of 
the  Borough  of  Reading  and  Brother-in-law  of  George  Fisher,  late 
a  Soldier  in  the  Pennsylvania  Line,  in  whose  favour  Moses  Michel 
&  Elizabeth  his  wife,  late  Elizabeth  Fisher,  widow  of  George  Fisher 
have  renounced  their  right  of  administration.  p.  290. 

1792 — March  15.  Jacob  Greiner.  Administrator,  Andrew  Greiner  of 
Cumru  Twp.  and  Father  of  Jacob  Greiner,  late  a  Marine  in  the 
ship  Carolina.  p.  291. 

1792 — March,  15.  John  Diets.  Administrator,  Thomas  Diets  of  Cumru 
Twp.  and  Father  of  John  Diets,  late  a  Marine  in  the  ship  Caro¬ 
lina.  p.  292. 

1792 — March,  24.  Haronimus  Lutz.  Administrator,  Nicholas  Lutz  of 
Cumru  Twp.  and  Brother  of  Haronimus  Lutz,  late  a  Soldier  in  the 
fifth  Pennsylvania  Regiment.  p.  293. 

1792 — March  27.  John  Nichola.  Administrator,  John  Andrew  a 
Brother  Son  of  said  John  Nichola,  late  a  Soldier  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Line.  p.  294. 

1792 — March,  27.  Ephraim  Goodenough.  Administrator,  John  Wag¬ 
goner  of  Heidelberg  Twp.  and  Relation  of  Ephraim  Goodenough, 
late  a  Soldier  in  the  Invalid  Regiment,  commanded  by  Col.  Nich- 
olow.  p.  295. 

1792 — March,  27.  Ceser  Hall.  Administrator,  John  Spohn  of  the 
Borough  of  Reading  and  Friend  of  Ceser  Hall,  late  a  Soldier  in 
the  Invalid  Regiment,  commanded  by  Col.  Nicholow.  p.  297. 

1792 — March,  27.  William  Morgan.  Administrator,  Jonas  Umbehacker 
of  Bern  Twp.  and  Friend  of  William  Morgan,  late  a  Soldier  in  the 
Invalid  Regiment,  commanded  by  Col.  Nicholow.  p.298. 

1792 — March,  28.  Samuel  Hodgins.  Administrator,  George  Kline  of 
the  Borough  of  Reading  and  Friend  of  Samuel  Hodgins,  late  a 
Soldier  in  the  Invalid  Regiment,  commanded  by  Col.  Nicholow. 

p.  299. 

1792 — April,  18.  James  Young.  Administrator  John  Heyler  of  the 
Borough  of  Reading  and  Friend  of  James  Young,  late  an  Artif¬ 
icer  in  the  American  Army.  p.  302. 

1792 — April,  18.  Byard  Hubert.  Adminstrator,  John  Kyler  of  the 
Borough  of  Reading  and  Friend  of  Byard  Hubert  late  a  Soldier  in 
Col.  Hazen’s  Regiment.  p.  303. 

1792 — April,  23.  Frederick  Schmaltz.  Administrator,  Christian  Miller 
of  the  Borough  of  Reading  and  Friend  of  Frederick  Schmaltz,  late 
a  Gunner  in  Cap1.  Duffys  Company,  Col.  Proctor’s  Regiment,  p.  304. 

1792 — April,  26.  Robert  Gorden.  Administrator,  Jacob  Miller  of  the 
Borough  of  Reading  and  Creditor  of  Robert  Gorden,  late  a  Soldier 
in  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  p.  306. 

1792 — April,  28.  Stephen  Sodder.  Administrator,  Jacob  Miller  of  the 
Borough  of  Reading  and  Creditor  of  Stephen  Sodder,  late  a  Soldier 
in  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  p.  306. 

1792 — April,  28.  Charles  Badger.  Administrator,  Jacob  Miller  of  the 
Borough  of  Reading  and  Creditor  of  Charles  Badger,  late  a  Soldier 
in  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  p.  307. 

1792 — April,  28.  Edward  Dawney.  Administrator,  Jacob  Miller  of  the 
Borough  of  Reading  and  Creditor  of  Edward  Dawney,  late  a  Sol¬ 
dier  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  p.  308. 
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1792 — April,  28.  Ralph  Moor.  Administrator,  Jacob  Miller  of  the 
Borough  of  Reading  and  Creditor  of  Ralph  Moor,  late  a  Soldier 
in  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  p.  309. 

1792 — July,  5.  Jacob  Boyer.  Administrator,  Jacob  Boyer  of  the 
Borough  of  Reading  and  Father  of  Jacob  Boyer,  late  a  Soldier  in 
the  3d.  Pennsylvania  Regiment.  p.  317. 

1792 — July,  23,  John  Riehm.  Administratrix,  Anna  Margaret  Riehm, 
Mother  of  John  Riehm,  late  a  Soldier  in  the  Pennsylvania  Line. 

p.  318. 

1792 — Sept.  6.  Bernhard  Bredbinner.  Administrator,  William  Bredbin- 
ner  of  Windsor  Twp.  and  Brother  of  Bernhard  Bredbinner,  late  a 
Soldier  in  Col.  Hazen’s  Regiment,  (called  &  known  by  the  name 
of  Congress  Aeon,  Singleman.)  p.323. 

1792 —  Oct.  13.  Michael  Augst.  Administrator,  Daniel  Augst  of  Pine- 

grove  Twp.,  Eldest  Brother  of  Michael  Augst,  late  a  Carter  in 
the  American  Army,  Singleman.  p.  328. 

1793 —  Jan.  7.  Lawrence  Hamma.  Administrator,  Daniel  Augst  of  Pine- 

grove  Twp.  &  Brother-in-law  of  Lawrence  Hamma  late  a  Soldier 
in  the  American  Army,  Singleman.  p.  331. 

1793 — March,  25.  Jacob  Arnold.  Administrator,  Philip  Arnold  of 
Greenwich  Twp.  &  Father  of  Jacob  Arnold,  late  a  Soldier  in 
Cap4.  Levergoods  Company,  Singleman.  p.  333. 

1793 — Feb.  6.  Adam  Gehret.  Administrator,  John  Gehret  of  Alsace 
Twp.,  Eldest  Brother  of  Adam  Gehret  late  a  Soldier  in  Col.  Miles’s 
Reg4.  p.  335. 

1793 — March,  25.  Romanes  Holdry.  Administrator,  John  Holdry  of 
Cumru  Twp.  Eldest  Brother  of  Romanes  Holdry,  late  a  Soldier  in 
Cap4.  Peter  Decherts  Company,  the  then  5th  Penn\  Reg4.  &  also 
in  the  German  Reg4,  in  the  American  Army.  p.  340. 

1793 — April  29.  George  Freshter.  Administrator,  Peter  Freshtor  of 
Bethel  Twp.  a  Brother  of  George  Freshter,  late  a  Soldier  in  the 

United  States’  Army.  p.  345. 

1793 — Aug.  12.  Philip  Aumiller.  Administrators,  Aaron  Gossler  & 
Catherine  his  wife  who  is  a  sister  of  Philip  Aumiller  late  a  Soldier 
in  the  American  Army,  Singleman.  p.  354. 

1793 —  Aug.  19.  Daniel  Litch.  Administrators,  Peter  Oldegrove  & 

Catherine  his  wife,  late  Catherine  Litch,  widow  of  Daniel  Litch, 
late  a  Soldier  in  Cap4.  Peter  Deckerts  Company  in  the  5th  Penna. 
Regiment,  then  Commanded  by  Col.  Robert  Magaw.  p.  355. 

1794 —  June,  10.  Eberhard  Witmayer.  Administratrix,  Catharine  Wit- 

meyer,  Widow  of  Eberhard  Witmeyer  late  a  Serseant  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Line.  p.  381. 

1794 — June,  28.  William  Heckerman.  Administrator,  John  Barkley, 
a  Creditor  of  William  Heckerman  late  a  Soldier  in  the  seven 
months  Service  in  the  Pennsylvania  Line.  p.  383. 

ADMINISTRATIONS,  VOL.  V. 

1794 — June,  30.  George  Weley.  Administrator,  John  Weley,  a  son 
(as  Dorothy,  the  widow  has  renounced  her  right)  of  George 
Weley,  later  a  Soldier  in  the  Service  of  the  United  States,  p.  1. 

1794 — July  4.  Peter  Smith.  Administrator  Michael  Spatz  &  Eliza¬ 
beth  his  wife,  late  Elizabeth  Smith  and  Mother  of  Peter  Smith 
late  a  Marine  of  the  Ship  South  Carolina,  (Singleman)  Commanded 
by  Commodore  Gillon.  p.  2. 

1794 — July.  4.  Abraham  Hartman.  Administrator  John  Hartman  of 
the  Borough  of  Reading  and  father  of  Abraham  Hartman,  late  a 
Marine  of  the  Ship  South  Carolina,  Singleman.  p.  3. 

1794 — July,  4.  George  Shultz.  Administratrix  Juliana  Shultz  of 
Borough  of  Reading  and  Mother  of  George  Shultz,  singleman  and 
late  a  Marine  of  the  ship  South  Carolina.  p.  4. 
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1794 — July,  4.  Henry  Moyer.  Administrator  Nicholas  Lotz,  Esq.,  of 
the  Borough  of  Reading  and  uncle  to  Henry  Moyer,  late  a  Marine 
of  the  ship  South  Carolina.  p.  5. 

1794 — July,  4.  Henry  Wicks.  Administrator,  Christian  Wicks,  Father 
of  Henry  Wicks,  late  a  Marine  of  the  ship,  South  Carolina,  p.  0. 

1794 — July,  4.  Henry  Baity.  Administrator,  John  Disler  of  the 
Borough  of  Reading  and  Brother-in-law  of  Henry  Baity,  late  a 
Marine  of  the  ship  South  Carolina.  p.  7. 

1794 — July,  5.  Isaac  Wagoner.  Administratrix,  Catherine  Wagoner  of 
Exeter  Twp.  &  Widow  of  Isaac  Wagoner  late  a  Marine  of  the  Ship 
South  Carolina.  p.  8. 

1794 — July,  7.  George  Heinlein.  Administratrix,  Margaret  Heinlein, 
Widow  of  Heidelberg  Twp.  and  mother  of  George  Heinlein  late  a 

Marine  of  the  Ship  South  Carolina.  p.  9. 

1794 — July,  7.  Henry  Beams.  Administrator,  Rudolph  Lampe  of 
Alsace  Twp.  and  Brother-in-law  of  Henry  Beams,  late  a  Marine 
of  the  Ship  South  Carolina.  p.  10. 

1794 — July,  7.  Augustas  Arbery.  Administrator,  Rudolph  Lampe  of 
Alsace  Twp.  and  Creditor  of  Augustas  Arbery,  late  a  Marine  of 
the  Ship  South  Carolina,  Singleman.  p.  11. 

1794 — July  7.  Henry  Thompson.  Administrators,  John  Waren  and 
Catharine  his  wife  and  mother  of  Henry  Thompson,  late  a  Marine 
of  the  Ship  South  Carolina,  Singleman.  p.  12. 

1794 — July  7.  Abel  Robeson.  Administratrix,  Ann  Waller,  late  Ann 
Robeson  of  Robeson  Twp.  and  Mother  of  Abel  Robeson,  late  a 
Marine  of  the  Ship  South  Carolina,  Singleman.  p.  13. 

1794 — July,  11.  George  Houser.  Administrator,  Jacob  Houser  of  Penn 
Twp.,  Northampton  Co.,  and  Father  of  George  Houser,  late  a 
Marine  of  the  Ship  South  Carolina,  Singleman.  p.  14. 

1794 — July.  11.  Anthony  Houser.  Administrator,  Jacob  Houser  of 
Penn  Twp.,  Northhampton  Co.,  and  Father  of  George  Houser,  late 
a  Marine  of  the  Ship  South  Carolina,  Singleman.  p.  15. 

1794 — July  12.  Henry  Schlabig.  Administrator,  George  Schlabig  of 
Bruknock  Twp.  and  eldest  brother  of  Henry  Schlabig,  late  a  Marine 
of  the  Ship  South  Carolina.  p.  16. 

1794 — Aug.  21.  James  Russell.  Administrator,  John  Barkly  of  Caer¬ 
narvon  Twp.  and  Creditor  of  James  Russell  late  a  Corpral  in  the 
5th.  Pennsylvania  Regiment.  p.  22. 

1794 — Sept.  29.  Andreas  Shorb.  Administrator,  Joseph  Shorb  a 
brother  (Charles  Mildys  and  his  wife  late  Anna  Shorb  the  mother 
renounce  their  right)  of  Andreas  Shorb,  late  a  Sergeant  Corporall 
or  Private  Soldier  in  Col.  Morgan’s  Corps  in  the  Service  of  the 
United  States,  Singleman.  p.  28. 

1794 —  Dec.  3.  Frederick  Kiehl.  Administrator,  Adam  Kiehl  of  Albany 

Twp.  and  brother  of  Frederick  Kiehl,  late  a  Marine  of  the  Ship 
South  Carolina,  Singleman.  p.  32. 

1795 —  March,  13.  John  Clark.  Administrator,  Christopher  Clark  only 

son  of  John  Clark,  late  a  Marine  on  Board  the  Frigate  South 
Carolina.  p.  46. 

1798 — April  29.  Jacob  Brucher.  Administrator,  Michael  Bruclier  of 
Tulpehocken  Twp.  a  Brother  of  Jacob  Brucher  late  a  Soldier  in 
the  Service  of  the  United  States,  Singleman.  p.  334. 

1800 — Feb.  17.  Melchior  Haifa.  Administrator,  Philip  Haffa  a  brother 
of  Melchior  Haffa,  late  a  Soldier  and  Sergeant  in  Cap4.  Shoemaker’s 
Company.  p.  206. 
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JSooft  'Koticco. 

“The  Journal  and  Essays  of  John  Woolman.”  Edited  by  Amelia 
Mott  Gummere.  Macmillan  and  Company.  New  York,  1922.  12mo. 

$5.00. 

Mrs.  Gummere  tells  us  that  this  Journal  has  grown  into  a  classic, 
occupying  a  place  unique  in  literature.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  used 
to  say  that  he  carried  Woolman’s  Journal  with  him  for  the  spiritual 
good  that  he  found  in  it,  as  well  as  for  the  rare  purity  of  its  literary 
style.  Charles  Lamb  recommended  everyone  to  get  the  Writings  of 
Woolman  by  Hoag.  Whittier  loved  the  Journal  so  much  that  he  at¬ 
tached  his  name  to,  and  saw  through  the  preparation  of,  one  of  the 
editions  of  fifty  years  ago.  There  are  three  copies  of  the  work  extant 
in  Woolman’s  clerkly  hand,  and  it  was  therefore  no  light  task  which 
was  assumed  by  Mrs.  Gummere,  but  she  has  kept  faith  with  the  most 
exacting  reader.  She  has  told  us  not  only  what  she  has  found,  but 
where  she  lias  found  it.  The  biographical  preface  is  an  unusual  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  history  of  the  early  Friends  of  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania.  She  makes  it  clear,  too,  that  he  had  association  with 
the  most  learned  men  in  the  Colony.  He  was  a  school  teacher,  a 

surveyor  and  read  law.  He  drew  wills,  executed  deeds,  admin¬ 
istered  estates,  and  could  bleed  a  sick  man  as  well  as  most  of  the 

surgeons  of  the  day.  His  views  on  the  slave  question  are  well  known 

and  it  required  no  small  amount  of  courage  to  face  such  an  issue  when 
respectable  men  of  the  time  still  bought,  sold  and  owned  slaves.  Essays 
and  other  writings  of  Woolman  not  so  well  known  as  the  Journal  are 
included  in  the  volume.  (0.) 

Meade’s  Headquarters,  1863-1865:  Letters  of  Colonel  Theodore 
Lyman,  from  the  Wilderness  to  Appomattox.  Edited  by  George  R. 
Aggasiz.  The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  Inc.  Illustrated.  $4.00. 

This  very  welcome  volume  contains  the  personal  records  of  Theodore 
Lyman,  who  was,  in  1856,  sent  by  Professor  Louis  Agassiz  on  a  scientific 
journey  to  Florida  waters.  He  there  met  George  Gordon  Meade,  Cap¬ 
tain  of  Engineers,  and  that  association  resulted  in  his  appointment  on 
the  staff  of  General  Meade  in  1863.  The  story  is  pleasantly  told,  for 
he  was  a  good  observer  of  men  and  events.  He  was  present  when  Grant 
and  Lee  arranged  the  terms  of  surrender  at  Appomattox,  and  there  is 
a  note  of  pity  in  the  contemplation  of  Lee  after  his  downfall.  General 
Meade  evidently  liked  Lyman,  and  the  book  is  a  distinct  contribution 
in  the  presentation  of  Meade  and  his  intercourse  with  a  friend.  (M. ) 
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BATSTO  AND  THE  BLOOMARIES. 

BY  CARMITA  DE  SALMA  JONES 

The  silence  that  pervades  South  Jersey  is  musical 
to  one  upon  whose  sympathetic  imagination  the  past 
plays  keenly.  It  seems  to  echo  the  humming  of  the 
mill  wheels,  the  ringing  anvils  and  the  rattling  sails  of 
the  boats  that  plied  the  Mullica. 

The  Mullica,  known  to  the  Indians  by  the  poetic 
name  of  Minne-lo-la,  or  Little  Water,  has  its  ancestral 
tree.  It  descends  directly  to  the  Ocean  through  the 
medium  of  Great  Bay.  Four  generations  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Ocean,  the  Bay,  Little  Egg  Harbor  River 
and  the  three  parent  rivers,  the  Mullica,  Wading  and 
Batsto.  These  waters  might  be  likened  to  the  veins 
that  carry  the  blood  through  the  human  system  from 
the  capillaries  to  the  pulsating  heart.  Into  the  Mullica 
four  hundred  and  seventy-six  square  miles  of  territory 
drain,  and  emptying  into  it  at  a  point  known  as  the 
Forks  are  smaller  streams,  the  Batsto  and  Atsion 
Rivers,  Nesco  or  Jackson  Stream  and  West  Mill  Creek. 
But  not  only  do  they  drain  the  land.  In  the  old  days 
they  replenished  it.  Their  service  was  threefold,  for 
aside  from  irrigating  it  naturally  they  were  the  means 
of  bringing  necessary  supplies  into  the  country  and 
carrying  out  its  products.  They  were  the  chief  means 
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of  transportation,  and  sailing  ships,  built  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  native  iron  and  timber,  sailed  briskly 
up  and  down.  Iron,  glass,  wood,  timber  and  charcoal 
were  sent  to  the  markets,  and  the  needed  commodities 
received  in  exchange  were  brought  back  by  these  same 
ships. 

Where  Little  Egg  Harbor  crosses  the  head  of  the 
lake  are  the  time-worn  remains  of  the  home  of  the 
first  known  inhabitant.  It  is  not  known  whether  he  was 
a  predecessor  or  a  contemporary  of  the  Manahawkin, 
Shamong  and  Nacut  tribes  of  the  Lenni-Lenapes,  who 
lived  here  ruled  over  by  their  beloved  chief  and 
prophet,  Tamanend.  The  date  of  his  residence  can 
not  be  fixed  with  any  certainty  but  some  aged  title 
deeds  suggest  how  long  it  must  have  been. 

The  original  title  to  the  land  passed  from  Charles 
the  second,  King  of  England,  to  his  brother  James, 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  from  him  as  follows : 

“In  the  following  year,  1664,  the  said  Duke  of 
York,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  ten  shillings 
lawful  English  money  to  him  in  hand  paid,  did 
grant  and  convey  to  John  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir 
George  Carteret  all  that  tract  of  land  lying  to 
the  westward  of  Long  Island,  to  be  called  New 
Cesarea  or  New  Jersey.” 

Berkeley  and  Carteret  transferred  their  holdings  to 
Fenwick  and  Bellinge,  from  whom  they  passed  to  the 
West  Jersey  Proprietors  and  then  to  the  land  owners 
who  developed  and  lived  upon  their  estates.  Among 
these  was  Israel  Pemberton,  who  lived  on  an  estate 
called  Whitcomb  Manor,  now  known  as  Batsto.  By 
him  it  was  sold  to  a  relative  by  marriage,  one  Charles 
Read,  owner  of  Sweetwater,  an  estate  on  the  other 
side  of  the  stream.  Batsto  lies  in  Washington  Town¬ 
ship,  Burlington  County,  on  the  bank  of  the  Mullica. 
Here  in  1767  came  Colonel  John  Cox  to  disturb  its 
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peace  by  casting  cannon  and  shot  for  the  Continental 
Army,  thereby  precipitating  the  battle  at  Chestnut 
Neck.  After  only  a  year  he  was  succeeded  by  Thomas 
Mayberry,  and  then  the  furnace  fell  into  the  possession 
of  a  rich  Quaker  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  one  Joseph 
Ball. 

Mary  Richards  became  the  wife  of  John  Ball  of 
Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  it  was  her  son, 
Joseph,  at  one  time  manager  for  Colonel  Cox,  who 
bought  the  estate  from  Mayberry  for  $275,000.00. 
After  the  battle  of  Yorktown  in  1781,  William 
Richards,  who  had  received  his  commission  as  colonel 
from  General  Washington,  came  to  Batsto  as  manager 
for  his  relative,  Joseph  Ball,  who  died  without  issue. 
Records  show  that  in  1781  Richards  had  charge  of 
the  furnace,  representing  the  then  owner,  Colonel  Cox. 
At  the  death  of  Ball  his  estate  was  divided  among  his 
six  uncles  and  six  aunts,  and  William,  one  of  the 
uncles,  soon  became  sole  owner  of  Batsto,  where  he 
lived  in  lordly  fashion.  He  brought  immigrants  to 
work  on  the  estate  which  he  built  up  in  every  way. 
He  improved  the  furnace,  which  had  been  in  operation 
a  decade  before  the  Revolution,  being  the  second  in 
New  Jersey  to  make  use  of  the  bog  iron  that  abounded 
thereabouts.  Richards,  who  died  in  1823,  married 
twice  and  had  nineteen  children. 

Jesse,  the  oldest  son  of  William  Richards,  ruled 
Batsto  for  thirty  years.  He  enlarged  the  estate  and 
under  his  regime  prosperity  increased.  The  village 
streets  were  beautified  with  shade  trees  and  the 
people’s  needs  were  supplied  from  the  stores  and  mills, 
several  of  which  were  kept  busy  with  domestic  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  mansion  overlooked  the  village,  whose 
inhabitants  were  occupied  in  the  making  of  iron  prod¬ 
ucts,  glass  and  pottery,  in  saw  mills,  farming  and  ship¬ 
building. 

The  discovery  of  anthracite  coal  in  western  Penn- 
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sylvania  and  the  northern  part  of  New  Jersey,  the 
opening  of  iron  mines  in  the  former  state  as  well 
as  in  the  latter,  and  the  introduction  of  better  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  in  the  form  of  railroads  and  steam 
power  in  both  these  States,  all  combined  to  overwhelm 
the  bog  iron  industry  and  to  spell  ruin  for  Batsto. 
The  fires  were  allowed  to  die  out  finally  in  1848  and 
Jesse  Richards  never  quite  recovered  from  the  blow. 
He  died  six  years  later,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two. 
This  veritable  ‘‘father  of  his  people”  was  a  man  of 
great  physical  as  well  as  mental  strength  and  weighed 
nearly  three  hundred  pounds.  He  is  buried  in  the 
old  graveyard  at  Pleasant  Mills,  close  to  the  church, 
where  the  pine  needles  fall  upon  his  grave.  The  monu¬ 
ment  is  unique  and  dignified,  being  three  great  oblong 
blocks  of  granite,  graduated  in  size  and  laid  one  upon 
another.  The  inscription,  “Beloved,  Honored, 
Mourned,”  perpetuates  the  sentiments  he  inspired. 

With  progress  in  other  places  the  general  decay  of 
industry  came  to  Batsto.  The  glass  works  closed  and 
the  Belgian  artisans  moved  away  from  the  wooden 
houses  that  even  in  their  simplicity  showed  the  touch 
of  a  foreign  hand.  The  bottle-shaped  brick  chimney 
is  now  a  memorial  to  the  industry  it  served.  The  pool 
beside  the  ruined  furnace  has  been  made  an  ornament. 
Its  last  use  was  as  a  carp  pond.  The  furnace  itself 
has  finally  crumbled  and  almost  disappeared.  The 
mills  are  idle  and  the  canals  that  fed  them  are  choked 
by  their  own  growths.  Many  of  the  old  families  moved 
away  and  the  farmers  from  Mount  Holly,  who  had 
found  so  ready  a  market  at  Batsto,  went  further  afield. 

Troubles  never  come  singly  and  calamities  often 
follow  each  other  in  quick  succession.  Not  only  did 
financial  distress  overtake  Batsto,  but  on  the  night 
of  February  23,  1874,  a  spark  flew  from  the  chimney 
of  the  house  where  lived  Robert  Stewart,  one  time 
manager,  and  set  fire  to  the  Richards  mansion.  It  was 
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reduced  almost  to  ashes.  Mortgages  accumulated 
against  the  property  and  the  culmination  was  reached 
in  1876  when  Joseph  Wharton,  of  Philadelphia,  bought 
the  property  at  a  Master’s  sale,  on  a  mortgage  for 
$14,000.00  which  had  been  standing  for  thirty-six 
years. 

Then  came  an  era  of  prosperity,  for  Mr.  Wharton 
expended  $40,000.00  rebuilding  and  enlarging  the 
house,  which  he  fitted  with  the  most  modern  improve¬ 
ments.  Its  thirty-six  rooms  are  finely  finished  in  hard 
woods  of  various  kinds  and  the  building  is  surmounted 
by  a  tower  one  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  high.  The 
windows  open  on  a  delightful  prospect,  including  the 
carp  pond  across  the  road,  the  site  of  the  old  furnace ; 
the  lake;  the  dam  and  the  road  that  winds  between 
the  trees.  Not  less  picturesque  are  the  grist  mill  and 
the  old  stone  store,  while  utility  is  represented  by  the 
great  barns  and  cattle  sheds  and  the  corn  cribs  where 
so  many  golden  harvests  have  been  stored. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Wharton  the  property  passed 
into  the  possession  of  The  Wharton  Steel  Company, 
of  which  he  had  been  the  president.  An  effort  has  been 
made  to  sell  it  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

In  the  Philadelphia  office  of  Mr.  B.  N.  Richards  is 
an  old  iron  plate  with  the  dates  upon  it  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  furnace  and  its  rebuildings.  It  was  rescued 
from  the  ruins. 


1766 


1786 


1829 


Of  the  thousand  people  who,  a  half  century  ago, 
found  employment  at  Batsto  and  at  Pleasant  Mills  on 
the  other  side  of  the  stream,  barely  two  hundred  now 
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remain  to  struggle  for  a  livelihood.  The  dearth  of 
occupation  has  made  unnecessary  the^care  of  the  once 
splendid  water  power  that  was  more  than  sufficient 
in  any  of  the  four  streams  that  form  the  Forks,  to 
drive  a  mill  during  the  driest  season.  Now,  by  means 
of  a  system  of  canals  and  dams,  there  is  hardly  enough 
water  to  run  the  only  one  remaining,  the  paper  mill 
at  Pleasant  Mills. 

The  memory  of  the  Richards  family  lingers  in  the 
place  that  knew  them  so  well.  There  are  still  those 
who  recall  the  heavy  family  carriage  that  carried  them 
to  church  in  state.  Though  the  mansion  is  deserted, 
Mr.  Wharton  never  having  spent  much  time  there,  the 
associations  connected  with  it  are  all  of  the  Richards 
family,  many  of  whom  sleep  quietly  at  Pleasant  Mills. 

James,  a  son  of  William  Richards,  moved  from 
Philadelphia  to  Batsto  in  1808  and  spent  forty  years 
or  more  manufacturing  iron  from  the  bog  ore  at  Wey¬ 
mouth  and  Old  Gloucester  furnaces.  The  Weymouth 
property  comprised  seventy-five  thousand  acres  and 
belonged  to  Samuel  Richards,  son  of  William.  John 
Richards,  a  second  cousin  of  Samuel,  was  for  seven¬ 
teen  years  manager  of  Weymouth,  but  in  1830  formed 
an  equal  partnership  with  Thomas  S.  Richards  and 
bought  of  Samuel  the  Old  Gloucester  estate  of  seven¬ 
teen  thousand  acres  of  bog  and  timber  lands  for 
$35,000.00.  The  property  included  a  saw  and  grist 
mill.  Old  Gloucester  Iron  Works  are  now  a  part  of 
Egg  Harbor  City.  The  furnace,  or  blooma.ry,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  was  capable  of  producing  twenty- 
five  tons  of  iron  weekly  and  such  articles  as  stoves 
and  lamp  posts  were  made  there.  In  1854  John 
Richards  sold  his  interest  to  Dr.  Henry  Sclimoele  of 
Philadelphia. 

Samuel  Richards,  who  was  a  prominent  business 
man  in  Philadelphia,  living  on  Arch  street  above 
Ninth,  was  the  owner  of  Atsion  furnace.  It  was  hi& 
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greatest  pride.  This  property  contained  seventy-five 
thousand  acres,  and  on  it  he  built  a  large  dwelling. 
He  was  the  inventor  and  owner  of  several  valuable 
patents  and  was  a  man  of  keen  intelligence  and  lively 
public  spirit.  About  1830  he  conceived  a  plan  to  run 
a  railroad  across  South  Jersey  as  a  spur  to  the  iron 
and  glass  industries  and  to  develop  large  tracts  of 
land  in  Camden  and  Atlantic  Counties.  His  fore¬ 
thought  and  energy  resulted  in  the  building  of  the  first 
railroad  that  crossed  the  state,  thus  establishing  the 
towns  of  Hammonton,  Egg  Harbor  City,  Elwood,  Atco 
and  others.  In  this  sense  he  was  their  founder,  or  if 
not  that,  at  least  the  guardian  of  their  minority. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  he  was  the  originator 
of  the  second  road  that  leads  to  Atlantic  City,  fifty- 
four  miles  of  which  were  built  under  his  personal 
supervision  in  a  period  of  ninety  days.  It  was  later 
absorbed  by  the  Reading  Railroad  Company. 

Interest  in  the  prevention  of  forest  fires  inspired 
Samuel  Richards  to  endeavor  to  have  the  railroad 
engineers  taught  to  so  fire  their  engines  that  there 
would  be  no  danger  from  flying  sparks.  In  some  cases 
the  men  had  been  accused  of  deliberately  causing  de¬ 
structive  fires  and  Mr.  Richards  attempted  to  end  this 
practice  by  subjecting  the  offenders  to  severe  disci¬ 
pline.  With  the  passing  of  time  the  descendants  of 
this  broad-minded  benefactor  of  his  county  have  gone 
their  destined  ways  and  his  only  surviving  grandchild, 
Charles  R.  Colwell,  lives,  with  the  memories  that  must 
cling  tenaciously  to  the  haunts  of  such  a  man,  in  the 
old  homestead  at  Weymouth. 

Gordon,  the  geologist,  says  that  in  1830  there  were 
in  southern  Jersey  “fourteen  furnaces,  including 
cupolas,  and  fourteen  forges  mainly  dependent  on  bog 
ores  for  their  supplies.”  He  is  the  authority  also  for 
the  statement  that  the  origin  of  the  deposits  of  bog 
ore  in  this  region  can  be  readily  understood  by  con- 
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sidering  the  ferruginous  nature  of  all  the  strata.  The 
water  contains  a  remarkable  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron 
which  it  acquires  in  passing  through  the  upper  strata. 
When  it  reaches  the  open  air  it  loses  the  carbonic  acid, 
the  agent  that  enables  it  to  retain  the  oxide  of  iron 
in  a  dissolved  state.  This  oxide  is  rapidly  precipi¬ 
tated,  causing  the  accumulation  of  bog  ore  in  all  low 
situations.  Some  of  these  contain  phosphate  of  iron 
and  the  ore  is  contaminated  by  phosphoric  acid,  pro¬ 
ducing  what  is  known  as  a  cold  short  iron. 

The  source  of  the  iron  accounts  for  the  interesting 
fact  that  after  removal  the  deposit  is  renewed  in  about 
twenty  years.  It  is,  however,  essential  that  the 
soil  should  not  be  drained,  but  on  the  contrary,  washed 
by  ferruginous  springs.  When  the  surface  of  the  ore 
is  bared  and  thus  exposed  to  the  rain,  the  oxide  of 
iron  disappears  almost  as  quickly  as  it  accumulated. 
The  cellular  structure  of  the  lumps  remains,  but  the 
matter  left  is  principally  earthy  in  composition,  owing 
to  the  solvent  power  of  rain  water  for  oxide  of  iron  in 
the  loosely  cohering  state  in  which  it  exists  in  the  ore. 
This  dissolving  power  of  rain  water  is  due  to  the 
small  amount  of  carbonic  acid  collected  in  its  passage 
through  the  atmosphere. 

Gordon  says  that  from  this  ‘‘We  derive  an  impor¬ 
tant  hint,  namely,  those  who  make  use  of  this  variety 
of  ore  should  avoid  keeping  large  accumulations  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  weather.  It  should  be  dug  only  as 
needed.” 

The  iron  used  for  the  cylinder  of  Fitch’s  steamboat, 
which  was  operated  on  the  Delaware  on  the  sixteenth 
of  April,  1790,  was  taken  from  the  bogs  along  the 
Mullica. 

Eogers  in  his  Final  Eeport  on  the  Geology  of  New 
Jersey,  speaking  of  the  mines  in  the  north,  states  that 
the  beds  of  iron  ore  “are  unequivocally  genuine  lodes 
or  veins”  and  that  they  are  filled  with  injected  matter. 
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The  origin  of  these  iron  ores  has  been  much  discussed 
but  while  some  agree  with  Rogers  in  every  particular, 
many  geologists  think  them  true  beds  that  were  de¬ 
posited  as  sediments.  Dr.  Mitchell  and  all  his  assist¬ 
ants  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  magnetic  iron  ores  of 
New  Jersey  are  sedimentary  and  deposited  in  beds, 
that  they  originated  from  mechanical  or  chemical  de¬ 
posits  in  ages  past  as  the  hematite  and  bog  ores  do 
now.  This  would  seem  to  apply  to  all  the  deposits  in 
the  state. 

Bog  iron  ore,  Meadow  ore  or  Hydrous  peroxide  of 
iron,  as  it  is  variously  termed,  contains  the  same 
chemical  compounds  as  does  magnetic  iron  with  the 
addition  of  more  clay  and  earth.  It  is  found  in  swampy 
meadows  and  bogs  throughout  New  Jersey.  Incom¬ 
parably  the  largest  deposits  border  the  branches  of 
Little  Egg  Harbor  River,  one  of  these  being  connected 
with  the  Atsion  River  and  its  branches,  and  extending 
from  near  their  sources  in  a  wide  belt  southeast  to 
Landing  Creek,  a  territory  of  about  twenty  by  three 
miles.  The  other  tract  is  on  Wading  River,  of  about 
the  same  extent  but  of  inferior  quality. 

Within  a  mile  of  Long-a-Coming,  now  unfortunately 
called  New  Berlin,  the  Atsion  River  has  its  birth.  The 
greater  part  of  its  course  is  through  wide  flats  or 
cedar  swamps.  At  its  source  and  at  many  spots  along 
its  length  the  iron  has  tinged  the  snowy  sand  where 
the  lower  layers  are  seen.  The  water  that  oozes  from 
this  sand  bears  oxide  of  iron  derived  from  upper  and 
exposed  stratum,  and  deposits  it  as  it  reaches  the  air. 
The  ore  used  at  Atsion  was  obtained  from  above  the 
furnace  and  considerable  quantities  were  taken  from 
the  bed  of  the  pond  during  the  cold  weather  when 
the  furnace  was  not  in  operation  and  the  water  was 
drained  off. 

The  kinds  of  ore  found  were  loam,  seed  and  massive. 
In  the  extensive  swamps  are  shallow  coves  from  which 
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the  ore  was  chiefly  taken.  Excavations  eight  or  ten 
feet  square  were  made,  with  thin  dikes  left  between 
to  prevent  the  water  flowing  in  upon  the  workmen. 
In  these  excavations  the  three  kinds  were  found,  the 
loam  on  the  surface,  then  the  seed  and  underneath  the 
massive.  Sometimes  only  one  kind  was  found.  The 
three  varieties  may  be  seen  in  their  various  stages  of 
maturity.  First  appears  the  loam,  being  actually  hut 
the  filtering  of  a  ferruginous  sediment  into  the  soil  of 
the  bog.  Although  soft  at  first  it  gradually  becomes 
heavier  and  more  compact  by  the  accumulation  of 
oxide  of  iron  and  many  of  the  lumps  contain  a  mass 
of  regular  crystalline  formation  in  the  center.  The 
loam  in  time  is  completely  replaced  by  oxide  of  iron 
which  is  usually  of  honeycomb  structure,  the  cavities 
being  filled  with  clay-like  matter.  This  ore,  being 
partly  converted,  partly  pulverulent  or  loamy,  is  called 
young  ore. 

Abounding  in  these  swamps  are  stumps  and  trunks 
of  trees  that  have  been  completely  converted  into 
oxide  of  iron,  their  fibres  showing  as  clearly  as  in  their 
natural  state. 

Tests  of  the  metallic  iron  in  bog  iron  from  Atsion 
showed  a  percentage  of  from  45.83  to  47.71. 

Of  the  fourteen  furnaces,  or  bloomaries,  of  years 
ago,  not  one  remains  to  carry  on  the  traditions  of  the 
past.  They  are  all  abandoned  and  many  if  not  all 
have  now  entirely  disappeared.  The  “leaness”  of  the 
ore  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  contaminated  by  sul¬ 
phur  and  phorphorus  makes  it  unprofitable.  The  only 
available  fuel  was  charcoal,  which  was  costly  though 
of  native  manufacture.  The  expense  of  transportation 
was  increased  by  competition  with  the  railroads. 
These  disadvantages,  the  opening  of  mines  elsewhere 
and  the  difficulties  imposed  by  nature  and  by  progress 
combined  to  force  the  discontinuance  of  the  industry. 

As  his  ancestors  were  pioneers  in  the  bog  iron  in- 
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dustry,  so  Augustus  Richards  was  the  first  to  cultivate 
cranberries  extensively  in  the  hogs  around  Batsto. 
Peat  is  the  principal  food  of  the  cranberry  and  the 
young  vines  grow  better  in  the  pure  peat  bottoms  of 
the  cedar  and  other  swamps  than  elsewhere.  The 
exception  to  this  is  the  gum  swamp,  which,  as  it  re¬ 
quires  excessive  drainage,  is  a  cold  bed  for  the  young 
plants.  The  necessary  complete  drainage  is  difficult 
to  obtain.  The  porous  soil  in  the  other  swamps,  with 
a  dressing  of  Silica  spread  upon  the  peat,  is  the  ideal 
combination  and  forces  a  threefold  yield  of  hardy 
plants  that  throw  short,  vigorous  shoots  instead  of 
the  weak,  rambling  ones  seen  under  other  conditions. 
The  bogs  are  surrounded  by  dikes  and  are  flooded 
before  the  temperature  drops  to  freezing.  In  the 
springtime,  after  the  cold  weather  has  gone,  they  are 
drained  and  the  young  plants,  having  been  kept  warm 
all  winter  by  their  icy  blanket,  immediately  begin  to 
grow.  In  the  season  roving  bands  of  cranberry  pickers 
traverse  the  country  as  do  the  hop  gatherers  in  Eng¬ 
land,  adding  a  certain  picturesqueness  to  the  scene. 

Huckleberry  gathering  is  a  source  of  income  to  the 
natives.  The  wild  berries  are  so  plentiful  during  some 
years  that  they  may  be  gathered  with  a  rake  and  a 
family  can  earn  enough  money  during  the  season  to 
support  it  through  the  year. 
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SPRINGS  AND  SPAS  OF  OLD-TIME  PHILA¬ 
DELPHIANS. 

BY  F.  H.  SHELTON. 

There  is  nothing,  probably,  that  is  more  closely 
associated  with  the  history  of  mankind,  the  world 
over — in  all  past  ages  and  that  will  equally  be  in  all 
future  ages — than  springs.  A  brief  rhyme  tells  us 
that  while  civilized  man  can  do  without  many  things, 
he  cannot  live  without  cooks.  Yet,  how  helpless  is 
even  the  most  autocratic  cook  without  water!  And 
much  as  sundry  civilized  men — at  the  present  time 
particularly — resent  being  limited  to  water,  we  know 
full  well,  that  whether  civilized  or  uncivilized,  water 
is  man’s  one  great  primal  essential.  Food,  shelter, 
wives,  companions,  clothing,  furs,  grand  opera,  face 
powder,  cigarettes,  newspapers,  silks  or  automobiles — 
all  such  supposed  essentials  are  after  all  merely  com¬ 
forts  and  conveniences  of  varying  degree  or  measure, 
each  of  which  can  be  done  without  to  a  minimum 
degree,  or  even  almost  or  quite  altogether,  in  case  of 
need.  But  not  so  with  water.  This  is  man’s  prime 
necessity,  and  so  accepted  is  this  fact  that  it  requires 
but  the  simple  reminder  and  no  discussion. 

And  in  what  more  convenient  form  comes  water  than 
from  the  spring?  The  gentle,  cheerful,  limpid,  spark¬ 
ling,  bubbling  spring  that  ever  flows  from  the  recesses 
of  the  earth.  The  first  thing  sought  by  the  explorer; 
the  sine  qua  non  of  the  beleaguered  garrison  within 
the  frontier  fort;  the  chief  quest  of  the  first  settlers; 
the  backbone  of  the  later  farmers,  with  the  resulting 
brooks  and  creeks,  that  make  fertile  the  fields  and 
water  the  stock ;  and  a  chief  desideratum  as  well  of  the 
factory  and  commercial  life.  In  old  days,  perhaps 
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to  cool  the  worm  of  the  perfectly  genteel — as  well  as 
legal — distillery,  or  to  turn  the  massive  wheel  of  an 
old  grist-mill;  in  modern  days,  equally  sought,  for 
perhaps  water  to  serve  for  condensing  in  a  power 
plant,  or  for  scores  of  other  utilitarian  uses. 

Having  thus  properly  and  briefly  reminded  ourselves 
of  the  virtues  and  importance  of  springs,  it  may  be 
appropriate  also  to  consider  just  what  a  spring  is. 

Dictionaries  define  it  as  water  coming  from  under¬ 
ground  sources.  But  what  makes  water  come  from 
out  of  the  ground?  Where  does  it  come  from?  What 
keeps  it  up?  Why  does  it  not  all  run  out?  The  answer 
to  this  could  be  expanded  into  an  extensive  dissertation 
upon  rainfall,  air  currents,  the  clouds,  oceans,  the  sun, 
etc.,  but  as  to  all  that  one  had  best  consult  extended 
treatises,  captioned  “ Water  Supply,”  “Geology,”  etc., 
in  various  cyclopedias  and  other  sage  volumes,  as  full 
of  lore  as  they  are  devoid  of  levity. 

It  is  enough  to  here  say  that  the  streams  of  the  earth, 
the  sun,  the  clouds,  the  oceans,  etc.,  comprise  a  work¬ 
ing  and  well-established  syndicate,  incorporated  for 
our  well-being,  and  unlimited  in  operation,  and  form 
a  vast  circulating  system,  being  one  thing  at  any  rate, 
in  which  we  do  have  perpetual  motion.  The  sun’s  rays 
draw  water  from  the  oceans  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe  and  this  moisture  forms  what  we  term  clouds; 
these  clouds,  in  turn,  condense  and  precipitate,  in 
what  we  call  rainfall.  Of  this  rainfall,  that  in  excess 
of  the  amount  absorbed  by  the  earth,  runs  off  and 
back  to  the  ocean  as  surface  water,  in  brooks,  creeks 
and  rivers.  But  a  great  proportion  of  the  rainfall 
sinks  into  the  earth  according  to  its  permeability,  as 
deeply  and  extensively — and  over  broad  areas — as  the 
local  geologic  formations  happen  to  permit.  This 
part  of  the  rainfall,  ultimately,  fetches  up  against 
underground  areas  of  clay  or  rock  or  other  structures, 
impermeable  to  the  water,  that  form  great  sub-surface 
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basins,  that  catch  and  hold  it.  As  further  rains  occur, 
these  subterranean  basins  become  fuller  and  fuller — 
up  to  the  saturation  point — and  the  the  water  flows 
out  at  the  surface  of  the  earth — here,  there,  wherever 
a  fissure  in  the  rock  or  a  passageway  exists — in  what 
we  call  springs. 

Many  of  these  underground  water  channels  are  of 
great  length.  They  are  of  all  sizes;  and  the  labyrin- 
tliian  tortuous  waterways,  beneath  the  earth’s  surface, 
in  extent,  number,  form  and  ramifications,  can  but  be 
conjectured  and  not  at  all — even  mentally — be  ade¬ 
quately  visualized.  In  the  region  of  the  Mammoth 
Cave,  Kentucky,  we  find  the  subterranean  limestone 
so  water-worn  as  to  disclose  visible  and  accessible 
underground  river.  In  Florida,  that  largest  State 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  yet  where  the  highest  elevation 
is  but  three  hundred  feet,  in  this  sand-bar  peninsula 
of  palmettoes,  Palm  Beach  and  open  palms,  vast 
quantities  of  water  flow  out  of  Silver  Spring,  Wakulla 
Spring  and  others,  and  the  soil  seems  to  be  but  a  lime¬ 
stone  shell  for  a  great  system  of  underground  waters, 
coming  from  it  is  known  not  where.  The  same  un¬ 
known  origin  attaches  to  great  fresh-water  springs 
that  emerge  out  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  in  other 
places  in  the  salt  seas.  In  Montana,  near  Great  Falls, 
is  a  huge  bubbling  spring  the  size  of  a  pond,  that  is 
supposed  to  be  fed  in  some  way  from  the  mountains 
on  the  distant  skyline.  Mountain  sources — or  at  least 
some  difference  in  elevation — is  what  form  bubbling 
or  spouting  springs,  or  geysers.  It  is  the  pressure  or 
head  of  some  elevated  basin  that  has  caught  the  rain¬ 
fall,  that  makes  the  water  gush  out,  when  finally 
emerging  in  some  spring,  lower  down,  and  no  matter 
how  far  away.  An  elevated  reservoir  of  any  water 
company,  and  a  squirting  hydrant  is  illustration  of 
this — as  well  as  the  homely  fountain  syringe  outfit  of 
any  bathroom. 
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It  is  this  elevated  source  of  supply  that  causes 
springs  to  appear  in  unlooked-for  places,  as  on  moun¬ 
tainsides  or  tops,  far  above  the  general  surrounding 
level.  The  lake  at  Eaglesmere,  Pennsylvania,  or  ele¬ 
vated  ponds  in  the  Catskills,  or  the  Adirondacks,  are 
all  necessarily  fed  by  water  from  some  still  higher 
source,  even  though  of  unknown  location,  flowing 
through  some  long  underground  passageway,  con¬ 
necting. 

In  such  passage  through  the  earth,  the  rainfall  is 
usually  so  well  filtered  that  it  emerges,  as  we  style  it, 
as  pure  spring  water.  Sometimes  of  such  extreme 
purity,  such  as  Poland  water,  that  the  only  ingredient 
to  he  detected  in  it  is  a  high  percentage  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  Again,  the  contrary  happens.  For  if  the  water 
passes  through  or  over  certain  of  various  mineral 
deposits,  characterized  by  iron,  soda,  chlorides,  salt, 
sulphur,  etc.,  it  absorbs  more  or  less  of  such,  becomes 
charged  therewith,  and  emerges  as  we  call  it,  as  a 
mineral  spring,  which  we  call  iron  or  chalybeate, 
sulphur,  salt,  magnesia,  or  other  form  of  mineral 
springs.  An  illustration  of  this  absorbing  power  of 
water  is  shown  in  one  form  of  commercial  salt  manu¬ 
facture  where  water  is  forced  by  pumps  down  one 
hole,  into  and  through  certain  salt  rocks,  and  comes 
up  another  hole,  so  charged  with  salt  that  it  can  then 
be  extracted  in  commercial  quantities.  Again,  this 
underground  water  sometimes  reaches  such  depths 
in  the  earth’s  surface  as  to  become  warm  from  the 
heat  of  the  earth,  and  when  it  emerges  from  this 
terrestrial  and  internally  fired  boiler,  not  dependent 
upon  coal  or  other  fuels  of  the  surface  mortals,  we 
call  such  springs,  warm  or  hot  or  thermal  springs.  In 
Jamaica  there  is  a  spring  from  which  the  water  issues 
at  a  temperature  of  126°;  and  in  the  same  hillside, 
another  with  cold  water  flowing  from  it. 

Having  thus  refreshed  our  multi-laden  modern 
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minds  as  to  spring  construction,  let  us  see  liow  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  this  vicinity  has  fared  in  regard  to  them. 

The  earliest  travellers  noted  the  abundance  of 
springs  in  this  neighborhood,  and  the  evidences  of  the 
district  being  abundantly  watered.  Long  before  the 
time  of  Penn,  the  first  settlers  wrote  to  the  old  folks 

at  home,  and  made  reference  to  the  excellence  of  the 

/ 

springs.  Thomas  Makin  in  a  Latin  poem  of  1729, 
descriptive  of  Philadelphia,  includes  these  lines : 

“Yet  often  from  the  spring  the  draught  is  sought, 

Which  here  to  all  doth  freely  flow,  unbought.” 

Gabriel  Thomas  in  1698  refers  to  them.  Peter  Kalm, 
the  observant  Swedish  traveller,  here  in  1746,  when 
Philadelphia  had  a  population  of  about  ten  thousand, 
speaks  of  the  numerous  spring  houses  on  the  farms, 
and  of  the  fact  that  in  the  city  “there  is  a  well  in 
every  house.”  Watson,  in  his  “Annals  of  Philadel¬ 
phia”  1842,  describes  a  number  of  early  springs;  in 
Dock  Street,  at  Bathsheba’s  Bower,  Lemon  Hill, 
Spring  Garden,  etc.  Most  of  those  described  by  him 
have  since  been  eliminated  by  the  walling  over  and 
foundations  of  the  great  city  since  here  built.  There 
are  several  dozen  springs  in  Fairmount  Park — as  yet 
undisturbed.  There  is  a  fine  one  in  the  gorge  of  Valley 
Forge ;  and  it  is  relatively  a  poor  farm  in  this  district 
that  does  not  have  one  or  more  springs  emerging 
within  its  bounds.  The  water  company  at  Ambler 
gets  its  supply  from  a  group  of  springs,  one  of  which 
flows  at  the  rate  of  five  barrelfuls  a  minute.  Spring- 
field  Township,  Delaware  County,  was  named  from  an 
exceptional  spring  on  the  old  Maris  homestead. 
Jacob’s  Well  in  Upper  Chichester  township,  the  same 
county,  was  of  early  note,  and  today  the  Springfield 
Water  Company,  through  its  collection  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  waters  of  Crum  and  other  creeks  here¬ 
abouts,  is  but  vending  to  thousands  of  householders, 
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the  limpid  flow  in  large  part,  of  thousands  of  springs 
in  this  district. 

While  the  springs  local  to  Philadelphia  are  of 
excellent  potable  water,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they 
are  nnnsnal  in  character  outside  of  a  few  that  are 
notable  because  of  size.  But  as  size  always  attracts, 
as  the  collector  is  apt  to  esteem  the  egg  of  an  eagle 
beyond  that  of  an  even  rarer  humming-bird,  as  the 
world  makes  obeisance  to  size — whether  it  be  of  an 
ocean  liner,  an  income  tax,  human  audacity  or  a  coun¬ 
try  fair  pig — let  us  note,  at  least,  three  of  our  neigh¬ 
boring  springs  that  warrant  attention  on  this  score. 

The  first  is  the  “Big  Spring”  on  the  farm  of  that 
name,  about  three  and  a  half  miles  from  Malvern,  on 
the  old  Conestoga  road,  in  East  Whiteland  township, 
Chester  County.  Known  by  that  name  and  so  appear¬ 
ing  on  atlases  of  fifty  years  back,  it  lias  for  an  unknown 
period,  poured  forth  through  bubbling  sand,  a  great 
stream  of  fine  water  that  forms  a  principal  supply  to 
Valley  Creek,  that  empties  into  the  Schuylkill,  at 
Valley  Forge.  While  the  volume  of  flow  has  not,  as 
far  as  I  know,  been  measured,  the  flow  was  sufficient 
in  past  days  at  any  rate  to  run  an  old-time  “bark  mill” 
for  pulverizing  bark  for  leather  tanning  purposes. 
The  old  dam,  the  foundations  and  other  evidences  of 
the  mill,  are  still  visible. 

A  much  better  known  instance,  however,  of  a  spring 
large  enough  to  run  a  mill  is  that  of  “Spring  Mill” 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Schuylkill  in  Montgomery 
County,  about  two  miles  below  Conslioliocken.  Here 
in  a  pleasant  two-acre  grove  of  oaks,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  back  from  the  river,  five  or  six  springs  are 
grouped  in  perhaps  half  an  acre,  the  united  flow  from 
which,  is  perhaps  a  hundred  and  twenty  square  inches, 
or  enough  to  fill  a  twelve-inch  pipe.  The  water  is 
finely  clear  and  the  bottom  of  the  chief  spring  is  visible 
all  over,  as  is  characteristic  of  these  large  springs. 
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It  is  a  rarely  fine  and  a  rarely  great  spring.  By  usnal 
mill  race,  the  water  is  led  to  a  gambrel-roofed  low- 
eaved,  venerable  grist-mill,  built  at  least  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years  ago  and  apparently  still  in 
occasional  use.  A  plan  of  this  property,  titled  in 
French  and  dated  1802,  in  the  files  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  clearly  shows  the  location 
of  the  spring,  the  raceway  and  the  mill,  the  road  to 
Philadelphia,  and  the  sixty-five-acre  tract  at  “Mount 
Joy.”  The  story  of  this  old  plantation  of  French 
association,  and  of  the  mill  and  the  spring,  would  make 
a  good  subject  for  the  Montgomery  County  Historical 
Society  to  work  up.  The  waters  of  the  spring  do 
not  now  seem  to  be  especially  used,  and  the  premises 
are  but  a  place  for  local  picnics. 

Largest  of  all  the  springs  hereabouts — indeed 
asserted  as  the  “largest  on  the  Atlantic  coast  between 
Maine  and  Florida  ”  is  the  great  spring  of  Aquatone  or 
Aquatong,  up  the  old  York  Eoad  above  Buckingham, 
about  32  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  three  miles 
this  side  of  New  Hope  on  the  Delaware  in  Solebury 
township,  Bucks  County.  This  spring  by  one  is  stated 
as  having  a  flow  of  six  million  glasses  of  water  a  day; 
by  another  of  three  million  gallons.  This  latter  figure 
is  at  the  rate  of  forty  barrelfuls  a  minute!  Many  of 
the  records  of  Bucks  County — the  Huffnagle  papers 
for  instance — refer  to  it.  Situated  on  the  hilltops,  its 
descending  little  valley  to  the  Delaware  was  easily 
dammed  and  its  tumbling  waters  readily  impounded 
for  the  operation  of  several  colonial  mills,  the  earliest 
of  which  was  as  far  back  as  1707 — but  none  of  which 
now  remain.  The  property  was  acquired  about  thirty- 
five  years  ago  by  Dr.  R.  V.  Mattison  of  Ambler,  who 
still  owns  it  and  who  at  one  time  bottled  and  sold  its 
waters. 

There  are  many  springs  in  the  State,  some  of  marked 
size,  but  the  super-one  of  all — it  may  be  worth  noting 
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in  passing — is  that  monster  spring  at  Bellefonte, 
Center  County,  that  flows  at  the  rate  of  twenty  million 
gallons  a  day,  a  rate  seven  times  greater  than  Aqua- 
tong,  and  that  means  four  barrelfuls  of  water  every 
second.  It  is  said  that  the  waters  of  this  spring  have 
been  traced  to  the  central  lake  region  of  New  York 
State,  some  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away.  As  to  this 
I  do  not  know,  but  if  it  is  so,  there  arises  a  juvenile 
desire  to  test  the  assertion  by  emptying,  for  instance, 
a  ton  of  peppermint  into  the  Cayuga,  Seneca,  Geneva 
and  other  lakes,  and  see  if  peppermint  water  appears 
at  Bellfonte!  Or  a  still  more  interesting  experiment 
in  the  realm  of  investigation  and  discovery — and  adult 
rather  than  juvenile — would  be  to  empty  some  of  the 
thousands  of  cases  or  barrels  of  liquor  that  we  read 
of  in  these  days  as  from  time  to  time  destroyed  by 
the  minions  of  Volstead,  into  these  central  lakes  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  see  whether  what  are 
technically  known  as  “highballs”  would  in  due  course 
emerge  at  Bellefonte,  to  the  amazement — though  not 
consternation — of  the  respected  citizens  there.  The 
resulting  probable  fatalities,  however,  from  local 
super-excitement,  probably  makes  such  experiment 
inadvisable. 

The  abundance  of  water  in  Philadelphia,  whether 
spring  or  other  kind,  the  esteem  in  which  baths  and 
the  free  use  of  water  for  sundry  ills  was  held  in  the 
early  days,  coupled  perhaps  with  the  traditional  tub¬ 
bing  habit  of  the  English — who  predominated  in  the 
New  World  metropolis — led,  at  an  early  day,  to  the 
establishment  of  numerous  bath  houses  in  Philadel¬ 
phia — a  phase  of  water  use  in  a  measure  allied  with 
springs.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  we  find  bath 
houses  thus  advertised : 

For  showers  and  plunging  kept  in  Race  Street,  No.  119,  between 
Third  and  Fourth  Streets. 
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Extensive  “Marble  Baths”  are  advertised  around 
1805  and  1810  and  another  bathing-place  refers  to 
having  “a  good  hand-organ  to  amuse  the  visitor.” 
These  baths  were  for  hygienic  purposes  and  exten¬ 
sively  patronized.  But  while  Charlemagne  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  a  watering-place  of  the  Romans,  is  said  at 
times  to  have  held  his  court  and  met  his  council  in 
the  bath,  and  some  French  perfect  ladies  of  greater 
personal  beauty  than  modesty  are  traditioned  as 
having  held  levees  in  the  bath,  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  our  Philadelphia  notables  went  quite  that 
far,  even  in  the  pretentious  “Marble  Baths.” 
Treatises  on  bathing  were  popular.  We  find  John 
Morton,  the  Signer,  buying  at  auction  and  autograph¬ 
ing  a  curious  volume  (that  I  now  possess),  a  London 
printed  book  of  1702  of  no  less  than  412  pages  upon 
the  antiquity  of  bathing  and  the  merits  of  cold  water, 
in  which  the  author  shows  to  his  own  satisfaction  at 
least,  and  in  language  of  Chaucerian  bluntness — some 
of  it  quite  unquotable  in  these  times — that  cold  water 
will  cure  about  every  ill  of  the  flesh. 

The  advocates  of  hot  water,  however,  were  equally 
diligent,  and  we  find  budding  doctors — one  H.  W. 
Lockett,  for  instance,  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  in  1801,  writing  graduation  theses  upon  “The 
Merits  of  the  Warm  Bath,”  etc.,  wherein  we  com¬ 
fortably  read: 

“The  warm  bath,  in  old  age,  acts  like  a  fresh  supply 
of  oxygen  to  a  glimmering  taper.  The  agreeable  im¬ 
pression  it  produces  may  supply  the  place  of  many 
of  the  natural  stimuli,  that  by  frequency  of  repeti¬ 
tion  have  become  incapable  of  exciting  the  system  to 
the  performance  of  its  various  functions.  Dr.  Frank¬ 
lin  received  great  benefit  from  it.  It  prevented  the 
too  speedy  approach  of  old  age  and  enabled  him  to 
support  the  infirmities  of  his  last  days  with  less  per¬ 
ceptible  decay.  It  must  be  continued  regularly  and 
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for  a  long  time  in  this  period  of  life  to  obtain  its 
salutary  effects.  The  degree  of  temperature  should 
never  be  below  100°  and  as  much  higher  as  agreeable.” 

Of  much  greater  interest,  however,  than  the  plain 
springs — that  is  of  pure  water,  simply — were  those 
of  a  medicinal  character;  the  mineral  springs  of  the 
early  metropolis,  for  as  these  were  developed  came 
with  them,  the  personal  and  social  elements  and  in 
some  cases,  local  history.  These  were  the  spas,  spaas 
or  spaws  of  our  Philadelphia  forefathers. 

That  such  mineral  springs  were  locally  to  be  found 
is  disclosed  in  the  earliest  records.  Penn  wrote : 

“There  are  mineral  waters  which  operate  like  Barnet  and  North  Hall, 
that  are  not  two  miles  from  Philadelphia.” 

To  those  unfamiliar  with  Barnet  and  North  Hall,  this 
means  nothing.  Gabriel  Thomas,  however,  quite 
illuminates  the  understanding,  when  he,  in  his  account 
of  the  city,  in  “The  Province  and  Country  of  Pensil- 
vania”  1698  (a  copy  of  which,  incidentally,  is  priced  at 
about  a  thousand  dollars  now)  doubtless  refers  to  the 
same  springs,  and  says: 

“Not  two  Miles  from  the  Metropolis  are  also  Purging  Mineral  Waters, 
that  pass  both  by  Siege  and  Urine  all  out  as  Epsom.” 

A  two  dollar  reprint  of  this  book,  however,  is  just 
as — and  very — readable,  in  the  writer’s  quaintness  of 
language  and  description.  He  speaks  for  instance  of 
the  “Salamander  Stone”  found  on  the  Brandywine, 
“with  cotton  in  its  veins,  which  will  not  consume  in 
the  fire,”  meaning  asbestos  rock.  Again  of  the  young 
women,  usually  married  by  twenty,  and  “when  once  in 
that  noose,  seldom  a  one  but  hath  a  child  in  her  belly 
or  one  upon  her  lap.”  And  the  origin  of  the  slang 
work  “boozy” — by  some  attributed  to  a  tavern  keeper 
of  later  days  by  the  name  of  Booz,  is  shown  to  be 
probably  of  old  London  origin  (where  Gabriel  Thomas 
wrote  his  book)  as  he  says  in  1698,  mind  you,  that  the 
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Indians,  usually  sober,  become  “ boozy”  after  “ having 
learned  to  drink  a  little  too  much  Rum  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  to  their  shame”  but  “pardon  it,  alleging  the 
liquor  is  Criminal,  not  the  Man.” 

A  Dr.  Bond,  locating  in  Philadelphia  in  1734,  found 
fine  chalybeate  waters  that  excited  his  admiration; 
and  even  by  that  date,  several  mineral  springs  that  I 
shall  shortly  describe  were  in  repute.  Philadelphia 
was  founded  and  steadily  grew  in  the  period  in  which 
the  English  spas — Bath,  Bristol,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
Sadlers  Wells,  Leamington,  Harrowgate,  etc.,  and 
numerous  continental  spas  in  France,  Belgium,  Ger¬ 
many,  Switzerland,  etc.,  were  rising  and  becoming 
notable.  The  fame  of  these  was  brought  to  the  New 
World  in  due  course  by  sundry  travellers  and  it  was 
but  natural  that  around  Philadelphia,  the  new  metropo¬ 
lis,  a  small  edition  of  the  life  of  the  continental  spas 
should  develop,  or  at  least  be  essayed. 

Before  describing  our  colonial  spas  hereabouts  let 
us  glance  at  the  definition  of  the  word  itself. 

The  work  “spa,”  meaning  a  place  of  medicinal 
springs,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  an  old  Walloon 
word  “Espa,”  meaning  fountain  and  from  which  was 
named  the  Belgian  town  of  Spa,  reputed  as  the  oldest 
of  its  kind  in  Europe,  its  waters  having  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  1326.  It  was  the  most  fashionable  resort 
in  Europe  in  the  seventeen  hundreds,  when  the  custom 
of  visiting  such  places  for  the  medicinal  use  of  the 
waters  became  well  established.  The  fame  of  this  first 
continental  cure,  was  augmented  not  a  little  by  the 
Sauveniere  waters,  but  half  a  mile  distant,  supposed 
to  be  effective  against  sterility. 

The  heart  of  all  these  spas  was  and  is  “the  pump 
room,”  which  is  defined  as  “  a  room  connected  with 
a  mineral  spring,  in  which  the  waters  are  drunk”; 
and  here  indeed,  at  a  popular  spa,  is  where  fashion 
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gathers  and  gossip  flows  with  fluidity  not  surpassed 
by  the  waters ! 

I  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  spring  waters  be¬ 
coming  charged  with  the  flavor,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
rocks  or  soil  through  which  they  pass  or  filter,  emerge 
as  mineral  springs.  In  character,  therefore,  the  water 
of  spas  of  course  varies,  according  to  the  geologic 
formation  over  which  they  happen  to  be,  or  from  which 
the  water  comes.  Those  impregnated  with  some  salts 
of  iron  are  known  as  iron  or  chalybeate  springs ;  and 
so  according  to  the  mineral  that  is  picked  up  by  the 
water,  and  its  effects  on  the  human  system,  we  have 
saline  alterative  aperient,  emetic,  diuretic,  cathartic, 
purging,  thermal  springs,  etc.  There  are  in  fact,  as 
shown  by  modern  analysis,  some  twenty  different 
mineral  substances  and  about  six  gases,  found  in 
various  natural  mineral  waters,  which  are  therefore 
simply  weaker  or  stronger  solutions  of  salts  and  gases 
in  water  of  higher  or  lower  temperature.  The  variety 
of  such  and  the  therapeutic  effect  or  value  of  various 
mineral  waters  is  a  subject  in  itself,  which  I  here 
discreetly  avoid  entering  thereupon,  referring  the 
interested  one  to  numerous  treatises  thereon  in  the 
cyclopedias  and  to  the  various  volumes  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  that  have  been  published  for  a  thousand  years 
or  more  back,  a  certain  Savonarola  for  instance  in 
1485  having  written  thereon  as  well  as  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  long  before. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  custom  of  going  to  the  springs, 
in  Colonial  and  in  Revolutionary  times,  became  well 
fixed.  Sometimes  the  journey  was  for  reasons  of 
health;  sometimes  it  was  not  even  ostensibly  so,  for 
the  seeker  of  relaxation  or  a  change  and  who  never 
touched  the  waters,  was  equally  a  patron  of  the  resorts, 
same  as  in  the  present  day.  And  in  this  pleasure 
travel,  therefore,  came  the  competition  of  the  springs, 
vTith  the  seashore  resorts  or  other  watering-places. 
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The  springs  and  spas,  however,  clearly  antedated  the 
ocean  resorts.  The  springs  were  nearer  and  more 
easily  reached,  opening  not  less  than  two  hundred 
years  ago,  they  were  three  generations  ahead  of  the 
old-time  ocean  beaches.  Long  Branch,  for  instance, 
began  about  1790 — and  was  then  graced  with  a  two- 
story  barnlike  hotel,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  archi¬ 
tectural  vacuums  that  have  jolted  the  eye  on  the  New 
Jersey  coast.  The  milestones  along  the  way,  as 
Horace  Binney  once  remarked,  were  not  so  much  to 
show  the  tossed  and  tumbled  passenger  how  far  he 
had  gone,  as  how  little  yet  remained  and  “nine 
insides”  and  several  “outsides”  was  scarcely  travel¬ 
ling  in  comfort.  One  writer  speaking  of  such  and  the 
poor  accommodations  said  that  before  the  Revolution 
“the  concomittants  of  sea  bathing  were  rough  as  its 
own  surges.”  At  Tuckerton,  then  one  of  the  few  places 
in  vogue,  some  houses  “were  painted,”  and  at  Cape 
May,  reached  relatively  easily,  by  boat  down  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  there  were  but  three  boarding-houses  as  late 
as  1842.  Watson,  speaking  of  Cape  May,  remarks: 

“The  ladies  at  appointed  hours  go  into  the  surf,  at  which  time  gentle¬ 
men  do  not  walk  on  the  banks.  The  ladies  wear  flannel  and  other 
woolen  dresses.  None  go  out  above  half  their  depth.” 

It  is  readily  understood  that  with  the  ladies  wearing 
the  horrible  woolen  and  flannel  dresses  of  past  times, 
gentlemen  of  discernment  and  taste,  quite  abstained 
from  letting  themselves  walk  on  the  bank  or  near  at 
that  time!  If  that  logic  or  line  of  thought  be  correct 
the  converse  quite  explains  the  practice  of  gentlemen 
of  these  days,  who  now  particularly  do  walk  at  the 
hour  at  which  the  ladies  bathe,  in  view  of  the  present 
pleasing  absence  of  flannels,  woolens,  skirts  and  other 
impedimenta.  While  the  worthy  Philadelphian,  pos¬ 
sibly  desperate  from  too  much  domesticity  (if  we  may 
judge  from  some  dispiriting  pictures  of  earlier  days), 
may  have  sought  a  change,  it  was  rather  inland  that 
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he  turned  than  to  the  shore.  His  thrilling  choice,  aside 
from  springs  and  spas,  has  been  indicated  eighty  years 
ago  thus : 

“Round  about,  we  have  the  wonders  of  Mauch  Chunk,  Carbondale, 
the  Morris  Canal,  Catskill  mountains  and  the  everlasting  battlements 
of  the  North  River.  The  Grand  Canal  (Erie?)  and  Niagara  are 
sought;  westward  we  have  the  line  of  new  canals;  New  England  and 
northern  tours  occur.” 

Board  at  the  hotels  of  the  early  spring  and  resorts 
could  be  had  for  $8.00  or  $10.00  or  $15.00  a  week.  What 
a  change,  to  our  modern  times,  when  complex,  con¬ 
crete,  and  costly,  yet  most  inviting  caravansaries  of 
colossal  capacity  mark  our  tourist  range ;  with  palatial 
trains  speeding  thousands  of  miles,  with  every  com¬ 
fort  aboard;  from  Alaska  to  the  Caribbean  with  re¬ 
sorts  of  both  summer  and  of  winter  on  every  hand ;  and 
world  cruises  in  majestic  leviathan  steamers  that  but 
complicate  one’s  choice,  if  one  has  the  price! 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  high  livers  of 
Philadelphia,  annoyed  by  bile  or  gout  or  other  com¬ 
plaints,  could  buy  bottled  spring  waters  around  the 
corner.  Messrs.  Cohen  and  Hawkins,  for  instance, 
advertised  as  early  as  1807,  water  of  various  brands, 
to  be  had  at  their  warehouse;  and  as  early  as  1820 
the  “celebrated  waters  of  Ballston  and  Saratoga 
Springs  were  also  on  sale  in  the  city.  But  these  high 
livers  preferred  to  take  the  waters  in  the  pump  rooms 
at  the  springs  as  a  rule.  Was  not  this  natural,  and 
did  not  Dr.  Rush  say  that  they  were  much  more  efficaci¬ 
ous  when  taken  fresh?  There  was  but  little  trouble 
even  then  to  find  abundant  places  or  destinatinos.  The 
greater  trouble,  forsooth,  was  the  getting  there. 
Aside  from  the  purely  local  springs,  there  were,  to 
the  north,  Ballston  and  Saratoga — rising  in  fame — the 
latter,  all  things  considered,  probably  the  best-known 
springs  in  America. 

An  early  view  of  Saratoga,  however,  suggests  devas- 
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tated  France,  and  there  was  Kichfield,  or  Lebanon. 
To  the  south  were  the  warm  springs  of  Virginia, 
already  in  high  repute.  At  one  of  these — now  as 
famous  as  it  is  expensive  (as  related  to  me  by  an  old- 
time  Virginia  patron),  the  first  accommodations  were 
so  limited  and  furnishings  so  scant  that  there  was  but 
one  bureau — and  it  was  the  landlord’s  custom  to  size 
up  the  stage  load  of  arriving  guests  and  then  have 
the  bureau  trundled  into  the  room  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  one.  Patrick  Henry  may  have  been  so 
honored. 

As  early  as  1773,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. — that  present 
dismal  centre  of  terra  cotta  and  oil  works,  and  with 
a  cunning  worthy  of  a  modern  Board  of  Trade,  had  a 
combination  of  both  sea  bathing  and  a  mineral  spring 
advertised : 

PERTH  AMBOY 

“The  Convenient  BATH,  advertised  last  Year,  is  put  into  every  good 
Order,  for  the  Reception  of  such  as  incline  to  bathe  in  Sea  Water; 
several  Persons  last  Season  received  great  Benefit  from  it.  The  Mineral 
Spring  (Similar  to  the  German  Spaw)  is  also  in  good  Order,  which 
with  the  Bath  has  proved  efficacious  in  Scorbutic  and  other  Disorders. 

N.  B.  Genteel  lodgings  to  be  had  in  private  Families.” 

(Pa.  Gazette  6/16/1773) 

In  our  own  State,  Bedford  Springs,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  to  acquire  popular  vogue.  It  began  about 
1805.  Its  pictures  appear  in  the  early  magazines  in 
Massachusetts,  to  which  its  fame  had  extended,  and 
in  the  Portfolio  of  Philadelphia  also,  and  its  standing 
was  therefore  assured.  Some  of  its  buildings  yet 
standing,  would  seem  to  date  from  the  earlier  days, 
approximating  the  flood.  My  theme  being  purely  local 
to  Philadelphia,  however,  precludes  me  from  entering 
upon  the  interesting  history  of  this  old  State  resort. 
York  Springs,  in  Adams  County,  was  another  early 
State  resort,  patronized  largely  by  Baltimoreans.  But 
its  fame  and  repute  it  seems  had  an  early  decline,  for 
a  writer  as  far  back  as  1831  says  of  York: 
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“But  as  in  matters  of  even  more  importance,  fashion,  ever  fickle,  has 
pointed  the  way  to  other  hygienic  founts;  and  the  crowd,  the  many,  of 
course  follow.” 

To  enumerate  all  the  springs  even  of  the  East — 
and  quite  aside  from  the  many  of  the  Middle  West 
and  the  far  West — is  unnecessary  and  fruitless.  In 
Pennsylvania  alone  there  are  38  varieties  of  mineral 
water,  and  in  the  Library  of  Congress  there  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  catalogues  or  pamphlets  descriptive  of 
Atlantic  Seaboard  ones  only  that  occupies  seven  bound 
volumes. 

Whatever  the  destination  to  drink  the  spaw  water 
it  is  possible  that  the  reason  for  going  to  the  springs, 
on  the  part  of  our  worthy  ancestors  in  this  locality — 
at  least  in  some  instances,  was  too  much  good  food  or 
drink. 

We  find  such  advertisements  as  these : 


Turtle  Soup  and  Pepper-pot 
11  A.  M.  5  P.  M. 

The  Leopard 


or  in  the  ship  arrivals  advertisements,  as  just  received 
from  overseas: 


or; 

or; 

or; 


“34  pipes  of  Spanish  Brandy” 

“Particular  Madeira  Wine” 

“70  puncheons  St.  Kitts  Bum” 

“Choice  cargo  of  Port  Wine; 

39  pipes;  2  hogshead  and  50 
quarter  casks.” 


Small  wonder  in  such  times  that  we  also  find  adver¬ 
tised  : 


“Twelve  barrels  Cloves  just  arrived  and  for  sale  by  David  Sutter  No.  5 
North  4th  St.” 

A  clove,  it  may  be  said,  to  explain  the  connection, 
was  a  variety  of  spice  used  for  decorative  purposes 
on  the  tops  of  mahogany  bars  in  resorts  where  the 
demon  rum  was  sold. 
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It  was  alleged  that  the  eating  of  two  or  three  cloves 
by  anyone  who,  homeward  bound,  had  perchance 
stopped  at  the  Leopard  or  other  tavern  and  imbibed 
too  much  Jamaica  or  other  form  of  rum,  would  dis¬ 
guise  the  breath  sufficiently  to  avoid  detection  under 
the  family  roof.  I  am  informed,  however,  that  this 
belief  was  fallacious.  The  ancient  custom  of  eating 
cloves  is  now  obsolete,  both  from  the  present  rarity 
of  the  occasions  wherein  such  might  be  useful,  and 
from  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that  the  most  efficacious 
way  to  have  one’s  breath  taken  away  in  modern  times, 
is  simply  to  eat  in  a  fashionable  hotel  or  restaurant 
and  then  look  at  the  check. 

With  the  good  eating,  referred  to,  indeed,  even  by 
Gabriel  Thomas,  in  his  little  book  of  1698,  and  with 
the  abundance  of  liquors  of  every  kind  and  at  the  prices 
that  even  the  mere  reading  of  today  brings  tears  to 
the  eyes  of  strong  men,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  we  also  find  advertisements  of  books,  such  as 
these,  occupying  four  inches  space  in  a  column : 

“A  Treatise  on  the  Structure,  Economy  and  Diseases  of  the  LIVER; 
together  with  an  Enquiry  into  the  properties  and  component  parts  of 
the  Bile  and  Biliary  concretions.” 

U.  S'.  Gaz.  9/13/’01. 

Or  that  a  poet  describing  the  good  fashionables  of  the 
day,  seeking  relief  at  the  springs,  established  the 
stomach  as  the  seat  of  the  troubles : 

“The  stomach,  crammed  with  every  dish, 

A  tomb  of  roast  and  boiled,  and  flesh  and  fish, 

Where  bile  and  wind,  and  phlegm,  and  acid  jar, 

And  all  the  man  is  one  intestine  war.” 

The  above  ^Esculapian  reflections,  it  may  be  argued, 
are  mostly  directed  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  community. 
But  the  ladies  were  not  entirely  overlooked,  and  the 
solicitous  landlord  of  one  of  our  State  mineral  springs 
to  catch  the  feminine  trade  in  the  hope  that  such  would 
in  turn  straightway  catch  a  train  for  his  resort  would 
make  such  advertising  appeals  as  this : 
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“If  the  female,  enervated  by  the  parched  and  foul  air  of  the  city  or 
town,  wishes  to  regain  her  healthful  glow  and  pulse,  let  her  visit  the 
spring,”  etc.,  etc. 

The  “ parched  and  foul  air  of  the  town”  eighty  or 
one  hundred  years  ago,  would  indeed  seem  pure  as 
spring  water,  compared  to  the  Hungraian  goulash  of 
smoke,  burnt  gasoline,  street  dust,  ashes,  plaster,  sew¬ 
age,  oil  works,  chemical  stinks  and  other  odors  that 
we  now  are  favored  with  and  yetjfairly  amiably  accept 
as  part  of  the  price  of  living  in  modern  times  in  a 
great  metropolis ! 

Let  us,  however,  look  particularly  at  the  mineral 
springs  that  may  be  rated  as  local  to  Philadelphia, 
conveniently  reached  by  our  grand  to  great-great- 
great  grandfathers.  There  are  seven  of  them  that  I 
have  found,  of  more  or  less  prominence  and  repute, 
over  a  period  of  a  century  and  a  half,  or  from  1720 
to  say  1870;  from  two  to  thirty  odd  miles  distant,  and 
each  advertised  for  patronage  in  the  Philadelphia 
public  prints  of  the  day. 

The  first  of  these  in  point  of  time,  so  advertising, 
was  a  resort  known  as  “Bath-town”  on  the  north  side 
of  Cohocksink  Creek,  later  known  as  Pegg’s  Run,  the 
course  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  Willow  Street. 
It  is  fortunate  that  the  resort  was  of  greater  charm 
than  the  pallid  and  uninteresting  picture  of  Pegg’s 
Run,  that  Watson  has  handed  down  to  posterity.  The 
bath  spring  there,  was  between  Second  and  Third 
Streets,  near  St.  John  Street.  It  was  on  a  farm,  agree¬ 
ably  located,  with  grass  and  shade  and  was  sponsored 
by  a  Dr.  John  Kearsley,  through  whom  its  medicinal 
waters  received  considerable  prominence.  Watson 
considers  this  spring  to  be  one  of  the  two  to  which 
Penn  referred,  “Not  two  miles  from  the  town,”  the 
other  being  at  Lemon  Hill,  he  makes  a  brief  reference 
to  it  in  his  Annals,  states  that  the  town  of  Bath  was 
but  a  speculation  that  thrived  on  paper  only,  and  that 
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the  spring  was  since  obliterated.  The  most  specific 
reference  to  the  spring  and  baths  that  we  have  is  in 
the  following  advertisement  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Gazette  of  August  22,  1765: 

“Town  of  BATH  in  the  Northern  Liberties  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 
JOHN  WHITE,  living  in  the  NEW  BATH,  humbly  proposes,  by  the 
Assistance  of  his  Wife,  to  Accommodate  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  with 
Breakfasting,  on  the  best  of  Tea,  Coffee,  and  Chocolate,  with  plenty  of 
GOOD  CREAM,  &c.,  which  Articles  may  also  be  had  in  an  Afternoon. 
He  likewise  hopes  to  give  Satisfaction  to  any  Persons  whose  Health 
may  require  their  going  to  the  Bath,  by  his  Attendance  and  by  furnish¬ 
ing  them  with  Brushes  and  proper  Towels;  and  as  Order  and  Decency 
is  naturally  required  in  such  an  Undertaking,  he  further  hopes  to 
approve  himself  capable  of  conducting  and  salutary  Purposes,  which  the 
Founder  originally  intended,  and  now  hopes  to  see  effected.  He  takes 
the  Liberty  and  subscribes  himself  the  Publick’s  most  obedient  humble 
Servant. 

JOHN  WHITE. 

N.  B.  The  Bath  being  now  opened,  Tickets  for  the  Bathing  Season 
may  be  had  of  him.” 


The  site  of  tliis  resort  is  now  covered  with  the  ware¬ 
houses  and  factories  of  the  Third  and  Willow  Streets 
district. 

The  next  mineral  spring  in  nearness,  easily  acces¬ 
sible  and  one  that  reached  quite  a  high  degree  of  popu¬ 
larity,  was  Harrowgate.  Near  Frankford,  and  about 
four  miles’  drive  only,  it  was  a  great  resort  for  quite 
a  while,  but  one  suspects  that  it  was  more  of  a  road 
house  than  a  health  resort,  and  that  able  management, 
good  food  and  good  liquor,  and  the  attractions  of  a 
public  garden,  had  more  to  do  with  its  success  than 
the  mineral  ingredients  of  its  waters !  It  was  in  July 
1784  that  George  Esterly  first  announced  the  discovery 
of  Harrowgate  spring,  and  long  advertisements  such 
as  this,  by  Esterly  a  dozen  years  later,  indicate  that 
he  was  vigorously  running  the  place  and  was  going 
after  business:  ( Aurora  and  General  Advertiser: 
July  7,  1795) 
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“MEDICINAL  WATER” 

For  Drinking  and  Bathing 
At  Harrowgate,  within  four 
miles  of  Philadelphia,  near 
the  Frankford  Road. 

The  Author  of  Nature,  having  provided  the  above  mentioned  Spot 
with  two  different  kinds  of  mineral  water,  the  Subscriber  has  at  con¬ 
siderable  expense  erected  such  buildings  over  as  will  render  them 
fit  to  be  used  either  internally  or  externally  according  to  the 
diseases  of  persons  who  require  them. 

This  water  has  been  examined  by  Doctors  Rush  and  Moyes. 

The  first  spring  contains  a  quantity  of  sulphurous  or  what  these 
gentlemen  call  hepatic  air,  and  a  small  quantity  of  iron.  It  is  remark¬ 
ably  light  and  resembles  both  in  composition  and  medicinal  qualities,  the 
famous  Harrowgate  of  England.  The  second  spring  is  a  common 
Chalybeate  water  and  resembles  the  Bristol  in  this  State. 

The  subscriber  submits  to  the  judgment  of  the  Physicians  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  whether  the  Harrowgate  waters  have  not  rendered  essential 
service  to  persons  afflicted  with  diseases  and  obstructions  of  the 
irregular  gout  and  chronic  rheumatism,  externally  applied  these  waters 
have  in  many  instances  cured  ulcers  and  the  eruptions  of  the  skin. 

In  the  house  erected  over  the  Harrowgate  waters  are  two  shower 
baths  and  two  dressing  rooms  and  at  the  Chalybeate  spring,  is  a  con¬ 
venient  bath  for  plunging  and  swimming. 

The  subscriber  returns  his  sincere  thanks  to  the  public  for  the  gen¬ 
erous  encouragement  he  has  received,  since  his  residence  at  Harrowgate, 
and  hopes  his  future  conduct  will  be  such  as  to  merit  a  continuance 
of  their  favors,  as  it  shall  be  his  study  ever  to  give  satisfaction  to 
those  who  may  honor  him  with  their  commands. 

The  garden  is  in  excellent  order,  and  additional  improvements  made 
to  render  it  agreeable  and  pleasant. 

He  is  determined  to  keep  the  best  of  liquors  of  all  kinds.  Breakfasts, 
dinners,  teas,  coffee  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  may  be  had  at  the  shortest 
notice,  and  also  excellent  accommodation  for  boardings  and  lodgings. 

GEORGE  ESTERLY. 

N.  B.  The  light  wagon  for  Harrowgate  runs  the  12th  day  of  May 
from  Mr.  Moore’s  at  the  sign  of  the  White  Swan  in  Race  Street  at  9 
o’clock  in  the  morning  and  returns  the  same  forenoon,  and  again  sets 
out  precisely  at  3  P.  M.  and  returns  in  the  evening.  Price  three  shill¬ 
ings  going  and  coming,  for  each  person.” 

Scharf  &  Westcott,  in  tlieir  History  of  Philadelphia, 
remark  that  evidently  the  brandy  and  rnm  did  not 
destroy  the  virtue  of  the  waters  and  further  say :  (page 
943  Vol.  II) 

“It  was  a  famous  place  for  concerts  and  exhibitions  and  some  times 
was  called  Vauxhall.  In  the  summer  of  1792,  Monsieur  Rolong,  a 
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famous  harpist  appeared  there.  Messrs.  Phill,  Schulz,  Tremner,  Roth, 
Christhiff,  Spangerberg,  etc.,  assisted  in  an  instrumental  concert. 
Transparencies  were  exhibited,  illuminated  in  Chinese  style.  Kenna, 
of  the  Northern  Liberty  Theater,  gave  a  grand  concert  at  Harrowgate, 
July  4th,  1793.” 

The  notable  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  signer,  comprehen¬ 
sive  in  his  interests,  prolific  in  his  writings  and  active 
as  a  surgeon  in  the  Revolution  and  despite  the  fact 
that  he  once  wrote  of  himself  that  “  residence  in  a 
large  city  and  a  wife  and  eight  children  have  degraded 
me  into  a  mere  physician” — seems  to  have  had  a 
strong  interest  in  the  therapeutic  use  of  the  several 
springs  around  Philadelphia.  Two  years  after  Har¬ 
rowgate  opened,  he  wrote  a  pamphlet — now  very  rare 
— titled : 

Directions 
for  the 
use  of  the 
Mineral  Water 
and 

Cold  Bath 
at 

Harrowgate 

near 

Philadelphia 

Of  this  water  he  says : 

“It  is  very  light  and  contains  a  small  quantity  of  iron,  with  a  large 
quantity  of  air,  which  has  lately  received  the  name  of  hepatic  air,  and 
from  which  its  offensive  smell  and  taste  are  derived.” 

He  expatiated  at  length  upon  the  desirability  of  the 
cold  baths,  and  amongst  his  remarks  we  read,  under 
the  head  of  “fifthly”: 

“The  excess  and  defect  of  that  evacuation  which  is  connected  with  the 
health  of  the  female  constitution,  have  both  been  relieved  by  the  cold 
bath.  It  not  only  cures  these  diseases  but  frequently  removes  barren¬ 
ness  and  prevents  abortion.  Its  agreeable  effects  upon  female  beauty 
would  furnish  material  for  many  pages,  but  these  are  foreign  to  the 
subject  of  the  present  essay.” 

But  as  all  such  places  have  their  zenith  and  decline, 
so  had  Harrowgate;  and  with  the  creation  of  newer 
and  nearer  resorts  and  amusement  centres,  Harrow- 
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gate  Garden,  springs  and  all,  declined.  It  was  offered 
for  sale  in  1816. 

In  location  the  springs  were  a  little  west  of  the 
Borough  of  Frankford,  and  were  reached  by  what  later 
became  the  Frankford  and  Kensington  Plank  Road. 
It  appears  on  John  Hill’s  map  of  1808  as  “Harrow- 
gate  Tavern”  and  on  Melish’s  map  of  1819  as  “Har- 
rowgate.”  It  is,  however,  best  shown  on  Dripp’s  Map 
of  1849  of  Oxford  Township  and  the  Boroughs  of 
Frankford  and  Bridesbnrg,  etc.” 

It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  it  does,  for  in  no  other 
way  does  the  precise  location  seem  to  be  of  record. 
The  wanderer  now,  in  search  of  the  springs,  through 
the  purlieus  of  the  present  factories  near  Harrowgate 
Lane,  and  at  the  head  of  Gunner’s  Run,  will  find 
difficulty  in  locating  the  right  spot,  and  when  so  doing, 
will  then  find  at  present — nothing.  A  trickling  rivu¬ 
let,  amidst  ashes  and  debris,  and  no  sign  whatever  of 
the  structures  or  gardens  of  the  once  pleasure  spot; 
where  the  wine  and  food  were  so  good;  where  the 
amusement  was  of  the  best,  and  the  mineral  water  did 
not  harm,  at  any  rate,  the  gentry  of  Philadelphia  who 
gathered  there  five  generations  ago. 

The  two  most  prominent  spring  resorts,  however, 
were  unquestionably  those  at  Bristol  and  at  Yellow 
Springs.  Each  was  of  the  top  repute.  Each  dates 
back  two  centuries.  It  is  probable  that  for  a  while 
Bristol  was  the  more  conspicuous,  being  nearer,  on 
the  main  highway  to  New  York  and  accessible  as  well 
by  water.  Its  guests  and  patronage  certainly  were 
unsurpassed,  and  Dr.  Rush  and  other  physicians  of 
early  days  experimented  with  this  and  other  waters 
without  even  a  mention  of  Yellow  Springs.  But  these 
latter  still  survive,  and  in  a  new  form  have  a  revival 
of  agreeable  mention  and  of  public  interest,  and  it 
is  likely  that  in  course  of  time  Bristol  will  be  less  and 
less  remembered  and  Yellow  Springs  be  deemed  to 
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have  outranked  them  all.  It  may,  in  future  belief.  It 
did  not  in  the  past. 

The  Bath  Spring  near  Bristol,  twenty  miles  from 
here,  in  Bucks  County  and  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Delaware  was  known,  it  is  said,  as 
early  as  1700  and  as  “that  nasty  water.”  It  was  used 
as  a  cure  in  1722.  In  1747  Kahn  visited  there,  and 
some  of  his  observations  upon  chalybeate  or  iron 
waters  quite  reflect  the  esteem  and  beliefs  of  his  day. 
He  says: 

“The  people  who  live  near  the  iron  mines,  declared  they  were  seldom 
or  never  visited  by  the  fever  and  ague;  but  when  they  have  the  fever, 
they  drink  the  water  of  such  fountains,  as  arise  from  the  iron  mines 
and  have  a  strong  chalybeat  taste;  and  they  assure  me  that  the  remedy 
was  infallible.  Other  people  therefore  who  did  not  live  very  far  from 
such  springs  went  to  them  for  a  few  days,  when  they  had  the  fever,  in 
order  to  drink  the  waters.” 

That  would  indeed  seem  to  be  a  real  going  to  the 
springs  to  use  them  as  a  cure  and  very  far  from  any 
standpoint  of  fashion  or  of  pleasure. 

These  American  springs — especially  around  Phila¬ 
delphia,  with  its  English  settlers — were  often  given 
the  names  of  well-known  English  springs.  Harrow- 
gate  has  already  been  noted — being  even  advertised 
as  “similar  to  the  English  Ilarrowgate.”  Of  “Bath” 
of  course  named  after  the  celebrated  spa  of  England — 
there  were  three.  Bath  town  already  mentioned;  the 
“Bath  springs”  at  Bristol;  and  an  enterprise  at  Yel¬ 
low  Springs,  later  to  be  described. 

Dr.  Rush  featured  the  Bristol  waters,  with  others, 
in  a  paper  before  the  Philosophical  Society,  June  18, 
1773,  afterwards  published  in  a  thirty-page  pamphlet 
form — also  very  rare — entitled: 

“Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Mineral  Waters  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Abington,  and  Bristol.” 

Water  analysis,  as  we  know  it  in  modern  times — 
consisting  of  creating  a  table  of  mineral  contents, 
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worked  out  to  the  fourth  decimal  place,  and  then 
charging  one  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  information — 
was  not  known  in  those  days,  and  the  experiments  of 
Dr.  Rush  were  chiefly  a  tabulation  of  the  results 
noted  in  mixing  various  substances  with  the  water, 
and  seeing  what  happened  in  change  of  taste  or  color 
or  precipitation.  However,  his  remarks  as  to  the  use 
of  such  waters  are  most  interesting,  as  well  as  the 
statement  of  ills,  in  which  they  are  helpful.  The 
doctor  enumerates  fifteen  different  classes  of  trouble, 
wherein  the  drinking  of  these  mineral  waters  is  efficaci¬ 
ous  towards  a  cure,  including  the  fact  that  ‘  ‘  they  may 
be  given  to  advantage  to  children  afflicted  with 
worms.”  The  location  of  the  Bath  springs  he  describes 
as  “ about  half  a  mile  from  the  Borough  of  Bristol” 
(which  at  that  time  had  about  fifty  houses)  and  the 
flow  is  stated  as  about  a  hogshead  in  five  minutes.  He 
states  that: 

“This  water  is  found  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  a  soil  abounding  in  black  sediment.  It  is  transparent  but 
deposits  a  yellow  sediment  after  standing  a  few  hours  in  the  open  air. 
When  it  is  put  up  in  bottles  and  well  corked,  it  will  retain  its  mineral 
virtues  for  many  months.  It  has  a  ferruginous  taste,  which  is  not 
disagreeable.  Its  specific  gravity  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  rain 
water.” 

While  the  Bristol  water  had  “the  pleasant  taste  of 
a  half-boiled,  half-spoiled  egg,”  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  waters  were  highly  esteemed  by  the  public  and 
the  medical  profession,  and  for  some  time  prior  to 
the  Revolution.  The  bath  was  built  about  1760  and 
the  premises  were  at  times  so  overrun  by  visitors  that 
the  Borough  Council  of  Bristol,  in  1769,  ordained  that: 

“Persons  not  there  on  legitimate  business,  would  be  taken  into  custody 
unless  they  dispersed  at  the  order  of  the  constable  or  the  bath  keeper.” 

Dr.  James  Cutbush  made  twenty-six  experiments  for 
chemical  reactions  with  Bristol  waters,  which  were 
duly  published  in  the  Eclectic  Repertory,  as  late  as 
March  25,  1811  (Vol.  1  No.  3:  pp.  366-7  and  8)  and  a 
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few  years  before  Busk’s  experiments  and  observations, 
Dr.  John  A.  de  Normandie,  resident  at  Bristol, 
espoused  tlie  water  and  sixteen  experiments  and  a 
variety  of  cases  noted  by  him  appears  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Philosophical 
Society,  under  the  caption  of  “An  analysis  of  the 
chalybiate  Waters  of  Bristol  in  Pennsylvania,”  in  the 
form  of  two  letters  on  the  subject  addressed  to  Dr. 
Bond  of  Philadelphia. 

Of  tlie  Bristol  waters  it  was  said  “It  is  a  cheerer  of  the  spirits,  a 
valiant  tonic;  a  powerful  alterative  and  deobstruent  and  deserves  the 
amplest  trial  from  many  a  distressed  dyspeptic  and  gloomy  son  of 
Spleen.  Let,  therefore  the  votary  of  midnight  excess,  and  the  pining 
invalid  repair  to  Bristol,”  etc. 

The  public  did  repair  there  extensively  to  repair  its 
collective  impaired  anatomy.  There  was  a  big  main 
building  and  pump  rooms,  and  bath  rooms  and  a  race 
track  was  added  by  1811.  Bath  reached  its  zenith  at 
this  period.  Saratoga  was  known — its  waters  were 
written  up  as  early  as  1809 — but  had  not  gotten  as 
yet  into  its  later  prominence,  and  the  claim  by  a  local 
historian,  that  between  1810  and  1820  that  the  Bath 
Springs  at  Bristol  were  then  relatively  as  famous  as 
were  the  Saratoga  Springs  later,  is  probably  correct. 
That  the  Bristol  waters  were  in  the  blue  book  of 
approval,  we  find  by  the  publication  in  the  “Port¬ 
folio”  of  a  picture  of  its  springs,  also,  and  by  the 
roster  of  the  fashionable  Philadelphians  who  visited 
it,  and  notables  at  large. 

Governor  Mifflin  was  one,  General  Cadwalader,  Dr. 
Rush,  Baron  Ludwig,  of  Prussia,  and  Augustus  Claudi- 
ous,  the  German  Consul;  James  Sime  Ento,  the 
Spanish  Minister;  Don  De  Onis;  Captain  Antonio 
Furey  Piquot,  of  the  French  navy;  these  were  some 
of  the  prominent  people  sojourning  at  the  spa.  Three 
rival  stage  lines  jolted  passengers  to  their  destina¬ 
tion  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812,  in  1816,  a 
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grand  ball  was  given  there,  to  celebrate  peace.  Over 
the  river,  at  Bordentown — whose  natural  beauties  are 
not  entirely  murdered  in  a  little  old  woodcut  of  the 
place — lived  for  seventeen  years,  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
the  eldest  brother  of  Napoleon  I,  and  ex-King  of 
Spain;  and  he,  accompanied  by  the  exiled  Prince 
Murat,  son  of  the  Marshal  of  France  of  that  time, 
Joachim  Murat,  were  frequent  visitors  at  the  baths. 

In  1807  the  property  was  advertised  for  sale : 

“ Bristol  Baths ;  Twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  main  road  to  New  York,  and  banks  of  the  Delaware. 

The  buildings  are  very  commodious,  and  at  this  time,  in  complete 
order — with  plunging  showers  and  warm  baths,  for  the  accommodation 
of  visitors — the  waters  are  a  pleasant  chalybeate  and  have  left  more 
cases  on  record  of  their  beneficial  effects  in  chronic  diseases,  than  per¬ 
haps  any  other  waters  in  the  Union. 

The  above  is  a  remarkably  healthy  situation,  affording  fine  fishing, 
and  in  the  vicinity,  game  in  abundance.” 

It  was  bought  by  a  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Minnick,  who  made 
extensive  additions  and  added  the  race  track.  He  sold 
it  early  in  1811,  to  one  George  Follett,  as  the  latter  in 
June  so  later  advertised  his  acquiring  and  the  build¬ 
ings  and  equipment  then  existing  are  tolerably  well 
indicated  in  the  advertisement  of  J anuary  2,  1811 : 

“Bath  Hotel  and  Mineral  Springs: 

To  Be  Eented. 

Mansion  112  by  33  feet;  30  lodging  rooms;  12  ft.  piazza  in  front  of 
the  whole;  2  kitchens;  bar  room  and  stabling  for  100  horses  (amongst 
the  items)  nearby — ballroom  45  by  18  feet,  a  billiard  room,  mineral 
baths,  warm  baths,  pump  room,  etc.;  40  acres. 

The  mineral  springs  are  allowed  to  be  the  strongest  yet  discovered 
in  this  country  and  equal  to  any  in  the  world.” 

JOSEPH  P.  MINNICK.” 

The  inexorable  came,  however,  and  the  property  was 
abandoned  as  a  spa  and  became  a  private  residence. 
Then  it  was  run  as  a  picnic  ground  and  excursion  re¬ 
sort,  and  later  was  bought  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  and  finally,  when  the  railroad  cut-off 
of  recent  years  was  built  outside  the  town  of  Bristol, 
the  new  trackage  and  embankments  completely  obliter- 
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ated  the  old  spring  property  and  the  spring.  No 
vestige  now  remains  of  the  resort  that  at  one  time  was 
of  such  prominence. 

The  American  people  have  a  curious  custom,  in  the 
printing  of  sheet  music,  of  embellishing  the  front  page 
with  a  view  of  something  of  prominence  or  interest; 
and  of  the  two  views  only,  that  are  now  available 
of  the  old  Bristol  resort  one  is  from  the  front  page 
of  such  a  music  sheet.  It  is  in  a  sylvan  setting  and  the 
statue  of  Venus  on  the  lawn'  and  the  lamp-post  sug¬ 
gest  a  mid-Victorian  period ! 

The  precise  location  of  the  Bath  Springs  is  best 
shown  on  Sidney’s  “Plan  of  the  Township  of  Bristol” 
of  about  1850.  The  roadways,  buildings  and  water 
courses,  are  clearly  there  shown. 

Bristol,  however,  was  not  the  only  spa  on  the  road 
to  New  York,  and  the  citizen  who  desired  to  irrigate 
his  insides  and  to  flush  his  liver  from  the  effects  per¬ 
haps  of  too  much  turtle  soup  and  madeira,  whilst 
travelling  via  the  inland  route,  could  readily  be  accom¬ 
modated  on  the  Old  York  Boad,  at  springs  also  of 
long  knowledge  and  high  repute,  at  Willow  Grove. 
The  name  dates  back  to  1792,  I  am  told,  when  Reading 
Powell  mapped  the  district  and  gave  this  name  to  the 
place;  and  here  were  three  more  bad-tasting  springs. 
Of  them  Mr.  Frank  H.  Taylor  writes  me : 

“At  that  time  the  springs  here,  along  Round  Meadow  run,  had  been 
famous  for  more  than  half  a  century.  All  of  the  land  hereabouts  was 
bought  by  William  Penn  from  Chief  Matamicent.  In  1684  it  was 
acquired  by  Nicholas  Moore,  a  London  physician.  His  heirs  sold  much 
of  it  to  Nicholas  Wain  and  Thomas  Shute.  About  1719  James  and 
Jacob  Dubree  came  over  and  built  a  hotel,  the  “Sign  of  the  Wagon.” 
This  house  existed  under  that  name  through  the  years  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  when  it  was  kept  by  Joseph  Butler.  After  the  fight  at  Edge  Hill 
in  December  1777,  the  American  wounded  were  brought  here.  The 
original  tavern  was  replaced  in  1808  by  the  Mineral  Springs  hotel, 
which  long  enjoyed  a  favorable  patronage.  The  horses  of  the  five  stage 
lines  were  changed  at  this  busy  stopping  place,  the  traveller  meanwhile 
being  well  fed.  York  road  was  turnpiked  at  that  time  and  the  per¬ 
fection  of  its  surface  compared  with  ordinary  highways  of  the  period, 
made  the  Willow  Grove  route  famous  far  and  wide.” 
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Dr.  Rush,  in  his  experiments,  tested  these  waters, 
and  of  them  says: 

“This  water  is  found  about  twelve  miles  to  the  north  of  Philadelphia 
on  a  plantation  belonging  to  William  French.  The  spring  flows  near 
the  bottom  of  a  hill  with  a  gentle  declivity.  The  soil  around  the  spring 
is  yellow  reddish  clay  with  a  small  mixture  of  sand.  It  has  a  fer¬ 
ruginous  taste  and  by  exposure  to  the  air,  becomes  turbid  and  deposits 
a  yellow  sediment.  Its  specific  gravity  is  to  rain  water  as  1000.90 
to  1.000.” 

A  year  after  Dr.  Rush’s  write-up  of  the  waters,  this 
advertisement  is  found. 

“ABINGTON  MINERAL  WATER 

So  useful  in  Chronic  Diseases,  situated  in  the  most  healthy  Part  of 
the  Province  of  Pennsylvania;  where  good  Accommodation  at  a  moderate 
Expense  may  be  had,  at  the  House  of  WILLIAM  FRENCH,  and  at 
several  other  commodious  Houses  in  the  Neighborhood  of  said  Springs. 

N.  B.  Of  said  French,  may  be  had,  Dr.  Rush's  Experiments  and  Obser¬ 
vations  on  the  above  Mineral  Water,  with  particular  Directions  in 
what  Diseases,  and  in  what  Manner,  it  should  be  used.” 

Penna.  Gaz.  8/10/1774. 

The  several  springs  around  Philadelphia  were  of 
course  in  more  or  less  competition,  and  that  George 
Rex,  the  owner  of  the  Willow  Grove  Springs,  in  1811, 
had  been  somewhat  stirred  by  some  slandering  re¬ 
marks,  is  gathered  from  his  advertisement  in  Poul- 
son’s  “ Advertiser”  for  July  22d  of  that  year: 

WILLOW  GROVE  MINERAL  SPRINGS 
Fourteen  miles  from  the  City  On 
The  Old  York  Road 

“The  Subscriber  takes  this  public  method  to  return  his  sincere  thanks 
to  the  Citizens  of  Philadelphia — and  his  friends  in  general  for  the  very 
liberal  encouragement  extended  towards  him  for  some  years  past. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  he  informs  them  that  the  improvements 
lately  made  will  enable  him  to  accommodate  a  number  of  lodgers  with 
convenience,  and  no  pains  shall  be  spared  to  render  their  situation  com¬ 
fortable.  The  shower  and  plunging  baths  are  in  excellent  order  and 
free  of  access  to  lodgers  and  visitors. 

He  has  the  satisfaction  to  assure  the  public  that  the  ineffectual 
attempts  to  injure  the  reputation  of  the  Mineral  Spring,  have  proved 
abortive;  that  it  has  lately  been  cleaned  and  the  water  analyzed  and 
found  to  contain  aerated  vitriolated  iron,  the  presence  of  which  is 
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known  by  the  ochre  which  it  deposits,  its  taste,  the  black  color  which  it 
strikes  with  astringents  and  the  blue  color  produced  by  phlogisticated 
alkali. 

An  expeditious  and  cheap  mode  of  visiting  the  Grove  is  afforded  by 
the  Swiftsure  New  York  State,  which  starts  from  M’Calla’s  Inn,  N. 
Fourth  Street  at  8  o’clock  every  morning,  and  an  opportunity  offers 
by  the  return  stage  to  arrive  in  the  city  in  the  early  part  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  day. 

GEORGE  REX.” 

The  coming  of  railroads  put  an  end  to  staging  and 
Willow  Grove  went  into  a  decline  and  the  old  Mineral 
Springs  Hotel  vegetated  into  almost  nothing  until  the 
building  of  the  great  trolley  park  there.  Since  then, 
and  with  the  advent  of  the  automobile,  the  old  stand 
is  rejuvenated  and  active,  but  with  the  changes  of  a 
century  or  more.  The  springs  still  flow,  but  the 
modern  advertisements  quite  ignore  them,  and  in  place 
of  the  results  of  “phlogisticated  alkali”  and  the 
virtues  of  the  water,  the  place  now  revolves  around 
rubber-tired  wheels,  and  the  lure  of  the  visitor  is  made 
upon  chicken  and  waffle  dinners ! 

We  come  now  to  Yellow  Springs. 

Vying  with  Bristol  in  early  renown,  also  dating 
from  1722  or  earlier,  of  maximum  celebrity,  patronized 
by  the  elite  of  the  Colonies  and  of  the  Revolutionary 
period,  its  waters  having  a  strong  infusion  of  fashion 
as  well  as  of  mineral  ingredients,  and  still  further, 
sanctified  by  including  in  its  history  a  chapter  of  the 
illness  and  suffering  of  our  Continental  Army  in  the 
dark  Valley  Forge  winter  of  1777,  Yellow  Springs,  all 
things  considered,  is  likely  to  be  thought  of  as  the 
most  notable  of  all  of  the  spas  and  spring  resorts 
around  Philadelphia. 

It  is  about  thirty-two  miles  from  Philadelphia  on 
Pickering  Creek  in  Chester  County,  West  Pikeland 
Township.  For  at  least  a  hundred  years  it  held  a 
continuous  record  of  repute  as  a  health  resort.  Its 
detailed  story,  however,  is  so  lengthy  that  lack  of 
space  here  forbids  other  than  the  briefest  reference 
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to  it.  Those  who  would  delve  deeper  are  referred  to 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society, 
revolving  around  the  placing  of  a  marker  stone  and 
tablet  there,  October  7,  1916.  Most  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Yellow  Springs  will  be  found  in  considerable 
detail  within  such  covers. 

There  was  a  hotel  there  as  early  as  1750,  twenty 
years  before  the  venerable  old  milestones  were  fixed 
on  the  Gulph  Road,  one  route  to  Phoenixville  and  the 
Springs,  when  roads  were  but  little  more  than  trails 
through  the  woods,  and  horseback  was  perhaps  the 
best  way  to  travel  and  log  cabins  probably  outnum¬ 
bered  more  pretentious  houses.  Ten  years  before  the 
Revolution,  the  Good  Friends  of  Uwchlan  Monthly 
Meeting  were  concerned  about  the  resort;  witness  an 
extract  from  their  records  of  August  1765: 

“We  believe  some  amongst  us  are  desirous  to  avoid  Excess  on  all 
occasions,  and  that  our  Moderation  may  be  conspicuous  in  all  our  con¬ 
duct,  but  some  Instances  manifest  that  all  are  not  so  careful  as  they 
ought  to  be  herein,  and  further  the  Yellow  Springs  being  a  place  of 
Promiscuous  Resort  and  at  this  time  of  year  in  particular  is  made  a 
place  of  Diversion,  we  fear  some  Friend’s  children  not  belonging  to  our 
meeting,  as  well  as  some  that  do,  are  suffered  to  go  there  without  any 
real  necessity  which  may  be  very  hurtful  to  them  in  a  religious  sense. 
We  desire  the  same  may  become  the  concern  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting.” 

The  ownership  of  the  Springs,  in  1774,  was  with 
the  able  and  patriotic  Dr.  Samuel  Kennedy,  and  an 
advertisement  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  Febru¬ 
ary  4th,  that  year,  to  rent  the  place,  indicates  both 
the  character  of  it  and  repute : 

“To  be  Lett:  and  may  be  entered  on  the  first  day  of  April  next:  That 
noted  INN  at  the  Yellow  Springs,  together  with  150  acres  of  excellent 
land,  about  25  acres  of  extraordinary  good  meadow  well  watered;  a 
large  dwelling  house  and  a  large  new  stone  barn. 

The  Baths  and  other  outhouses  are  in  good  repair;  also  a  saw-mill, 
rebuilt  last  summer.  The  advantage  of  these  Baths  is  well  known  to 
the  public,  an  incontestible  proof  of  which  is  the  great  concourse  of 
people — from  four  to  six  hundred  persons  have  convened  there  in  one 
day  in  the  summer  season. 


East  Whiteland.” 


DR.  SAMUEL  KENNEDY. 
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For  a  considerable  period,  Yellow  Springs  was  the 
chief  military  hospital  of  the  Revolution.  Dr.  Rush 
worked  there,  and  other  conspicuous  names  of  the 
Revolutionary  period  are  associated  with  it.  Wash¬ 
ington  had  headquarters  there  for  a  short  time ;  some 
of  his  letters  are  dated  there.  The  room  probably 
occupied  by  him  is  still  shown  and  one  of  the  principal 
present  buildings  bears  his  name,  the  Washington 
Building.  After  the  Revolution,  the  place  reverted  to 
spa  uses  and  in  1806  was  in  the  possession  of  a  man 
with  the  rather  compelling  name  of  Col.  James  Bones. 
He  was  an  enterprising  individual  and  he  laid  out  a 
town,  called  it  “Bath,”  plotted  one  hundred  and  one 
lots  (100  for  sale  and  one,  with  the  main  spring  on  it, 
to  be  kept  on  common  account)  and  sold  about  a  third 
of  them  by  lottery,  which  number,  however,  was  not 
enough  to  make  the  real  estate  scheme  succeed, 
although  the  fame  of  Yellow  Springs  was  enough  to 
get  its  picture  in  the  early  magazines.  There  is  a 
curious  little  old  view  from  some  early  source  not 
yet  identified ;  and  of  course  we  find  it  in  that  safe  and 
sane  and  ever  dependable  and  quite  readable  family 
magazine,  the  “Portfolio”  in  July  1810,  and  with  a 
four-page  description  of  the  resort,  as  well.  Such 
publicity  should  have  materially  helped  Colonel  Bones 
in  selling  his  lots;  but  perhaps  a  long  Latin  poem 
written  upon  the  place  in  that  period  (1810)  was  a 
handicap  that  he  had  not  reckoned  upon ! 

Amongst  successive  owners,  a  Dr.  Lingen  had  the 
property  in  the  forties,  and  in  1847  he  caused  a  litho¬ 
graph  to  be  made  of  the  premises,  for  an  advertising 
circular  of  his  mineral  and  bath  resort,  that  is  quite 
good  in  showing  the  general  aspect,  and  which  is 
probably  now  the  rarest  of  all  of  the  pictures  of 
these  early  local  spas.  In  1869  the  property,  however, 
quite  ended  as  a  spa  and  was  sold  to  an  organization 
with  the  extended  name  of  “The  Chester  Springs 
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Soldiers’  Orphans’  School  and  Literary  Institute.” 
Under  this  weighty  appellation,  the  place  slumbered 
along  until  1912,  when  “the  stock  of  Soldiers’  Orphans 
was  exhausted.” 

The  original  name  of  Yellow  Springs  is  attributed 
to  the  yellow  rust  or  deposit  on  the  stones  of  the  out¬ 
let  of  the  principal  spring. 

That  name  appears  on  Hindman’s  rare  old  maps  of 
Chester  County  of  1822  and  1830.  But  on  Painter’s 
map  of  1856  it  appears  as  Chester  Springs.  It  was 
changed  about  the  middle  forties  to  the  present  name. 
Lingen’s  circular  carries  both  names.  That  the  change 
was  made,  is  by  many  regretted,  for  while  the  present 
name  is  euphonious,  it  lacks  old-time  quaintness  of 
the  original. 

During  the  hey-day  of  this  resort,  its  threshold  was 
crossed  by  many  a  notable.  DeWitt  Clinton  of  New 
York,  Senator,  Mayor  and  Governor  and  the  chief 
promoter  of  the  Erie  Canal,  a  hundred  years  ago,  was 
one  of  them.  And  while  in  later  days  the  traveller  to 
the  prominent  eastern  springs  could  at  least  take 
chances  on  an  early  railroad  train  fearfully  and  won¬ 
derfully  made  (of  then  wonderful  construction,  and 
now  to  us,  fearfully  made)  Clinton  had  but  the  stage 
and  horseback  to  come  the  distance  from  New  York, 
prior  to  his  death,  which  was  in  1828.  The  principal 
method  of  reaching  this  resort  in  1821,  for  instance, 
is  clearly  shown  in  advertisements  in  the  Philadelphia 
papers  such  as  these : 

YELLOW  SPRINGS 

“The  subscriber  has  established  a  coachee  line  of  stages  in  connection 
with  the  Philadelphia  and  Downingtown  Coaches;  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  and  others  desirous  to  visit  the  above 
celebrated  waters.  The  Coachee  will  leave  Thomas  Davis’s  at  the  Black 
Bear,  south  Fifth  Street,  near  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  every  Tues¬ 
day,  Thursday  and  Saturday,  7  o’clock  A.  M.,  dine  at  the  Ship  and 
proceed  to  the  spring  same  afternoon;  return  to  the  ship  same  evening, 
leave  the  Ship  next  morning  so  as  to  arrive  in  the  city  by  2  P.  M. 

The  Coachee  will  convey  families,  parties  &c.  to  the  spring  at  other 
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times  than  the  stated  days  above  mentioned  if  desired.  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Pittsburgh  mail  coaches  stop  daily  at  the  Ship.  Fare  from 
the  city  to  the  Ship  $1.62^;  from  thence  to  the  springs  87^. 

HOLLAN  BROWN 

Ship  Tavern  25  Miles  from  Philadelphia  &  Lancaster  Road.” 

Daniel  Webster,  the  famous  statesman,  orator  and 
lawyer,  was  another  whose  name  graced  the  register 
of  the  resort,  if  register  was  kept.  And  when  persons 
of  that  class  set  their  seal  of  approval  on  such  spas, 
and  visited  with  associates  of  kindred  character,  what 
an  unwritten  history  attaches  to  the  place.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  of  Yellow  Springs  visitors  was  Jenny 
Lind,  the  Swedish  nightingale,  so  called;  that  wonder 
songstress,  whom  that  first  great  and  never  surpassed, 
if  ever  equalled  showman,  P.  T.  Barnum,  brought  over 
as  one  of  his  tremendous  ventures.  She  arrived  in 
New  York  in  1850,  September  1st.  Barnum  tells  us, 
that  when  reaching  Philadelphia,  she  wTas  tired  and 
had  a  headache  and  could  not  appear,  and  when  the 
carefully  pre-arranged-for  crowds,  outside  of  the  Old 
Jones  Hotel,  were  clamoring  for  her  appearance  on 
the  balcony,  he  seized  her  hat  and  shawl,  jammed  them 
on  her  maid,  pushed  her  to  the  balcony,  made  her  bow 
three  times,  and  the  crowd  went  away  satisfied.  Jenny 
Lind  was  probably  too  busy  on  her  first  visit  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  take  time  to  go  to  Yellow  Springs,  and  it 
is  likely  that  her  going  there  was  on  a  later  visit  in 
the  middle  of  June,  1851. 

This  was  three  generations  ago;  and  the  success  of 
Barnum ’s  adventure  and  the  brilliant  tour  of  Jenny 
Lind  was  such  that  ninety-five  concerts  averaged 
$7500  each,  and  the  latter  received  $176,000  as  her 
share,  and  Barnum  took  $535,000  as  his  share — out  of 
which  came  his  expenses. 

There  are  five  principal  springs.  Two  on  the  hill¬ 
top  furnish  abundant  pure  drinking  water.  The  chief 
mineral  spring  is  chalybeate  and  is  in  the  meadow  in 
front  of  the  hotel.  In  the  old  days  it  ran  from  the 
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rock  into  a  white  marble  reservoir  and  near  it  there 
was  a  pool  constructed  for  bathing  purposes,  as  from 
the  medicinal  standpoint,  in  some  diseases,  it  was  quite 
as  important  to  bathe  in  the  waters  as  it  was  to  drink 
them.  It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the  springs  that  I 
have  described  offer  baths,  and  facilities  for  plunging, 
showers,  etc.  Most  of  these  consisted  of  a  built  up 
pool  or  basin,  a  few  feet  deep,  in  which  the  guile¬ 
less,  hopeful,  or  confident  patient,  as  the  case  might 
be,  squatted  in  the  water,  for  some  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  or  until  he  or  she  became  comfortably  and 
properly  chilled,  the  water  being  not  a  great  deal 
above  its  emerging  temperature  of  53  to  55  degrees. 
Small  dressing  rooms  adjoining,  and  according  to  one 
jocose  writer  of  1835,  one  should  have  the  following 
somewhat  startling  outfit,  in  which  one  would  meander 
from  the  log  cabin  cottage  or  other  quarters,  to  the 
pool : 

“To  bathe  comfortably,  you  should  have  a  large  cotton  morning  gown 
of  a  Cashmere  shawl  pattern  lined  with  crimson,  a  fancy  Greek  cap, 
Turkish  slippers  and  a  pair  of  loose  pantaloons;  a  garb  easily  doffed 
and  donned.” 

“At  Yellow  Springs,  the  Transparent  bath  is  surrounded  by  a  stone 
wall  12  feet  high,  the  bath  itself  being  8^  feet  square,  and  4  feet  deep, 
the  bottom  of  fine  blue  gravel,  through  which,  in  a  variety  of  places, 
the  rising  of  the  spring  is  visible.” 

It  is  said  that  there  was  also  sort  of  a  trapeze 
arrangement  by  which  a  swinging  plunge  through  the 
water  could  be  effected  by  those  acrobatically  inclined. 
Taking  the  baths,  to  the  younger  set,  would  scarcely 
be  a  hardship,  under  such  circumstances.  In  another 
meadow  is  the  so-called  Diamond  Spring,  and  the 
Jenny  Lind  spring,  named  after  the  conspicuous 
visitor  of  1851,  and  these  too  had  more  or  less  bath¬ 
ing  shower  and  plunge  facilities.  The  diseases  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  waters  were  stated  in  1810  as  “rheumatic 
and  nervous  affections,  palsy,  hysteria,  epilepsy, 
obstructions  of  the  liver  and  spleen  and  all  complaints 
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accompanied  by  general  debility  and  languor.  ’  ’  Surely 
enough  to  interest  a  goodly  fraction  of  the  human  race. 

Under  Colonel  Bones,  the  place  prospered  and  he 
properly  returned  thanks  by  this  advertisement: 

YELLOW  SPRINGS 
THE  SUBSCRIBER 

RETURNS  his  warmest  acknowledgements  to  a  generous  public,  for 
the  encouragement  they  have  favored  him  with,  and  respectfully  informs 
them,  that,  for  their  better  accommodations,  he  has  since  last  season 
erected,  in  addition  to  the  former  buildings,  a  handsome  house,  3  stories 
high  106  feet  in  length  by  26  in  breadth,  in  which  are  a  dining  room 
60  x  26  feet,  a  large  drawing  room,  2  parlors  and  20  lodging  rooms, 
besides  accommodations  for  servants. 

The  superior  quality  of  the  waters  of  the  YELLOW  SPRINGS,  is 
so  universally  known  and  acknowledged,  that  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to 
make  any  further  comment  upon  them — those  who  may  visit  them  will 
be  the  best  enabled  to  judge. 

The  WINES,  which  are  of  the  choicest  kinds,  will  be  best  judged  by 
those  who  try  them. 

JAMES  BONES. 

June  29.” 

The  esteem  in  which  Yellow  Springs  was  held  in 
Philadelphia  is  reflected  by  such  helpful  editorial 
notices  and  “write  ups”  as  we  find  in  the  National 
Gazette ,  for  instance,  of  July  11,  1822. 

“Coaches  proceed  also  thrice  a  week  to  Yellow  Springs,  celebrated  for 
their  medical  virtues,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  finest  natural  scenery 
and  distant  only  thirty  miles  from  us.  The  houses  of  entertainment 
at  these  springs  are  spacious,  cleanly  and  liberally  administered. 
Colonel  Bones,  who  keeps  the  principal  one,  has  much  enlarged  and  in 
every  respect  improved  his  establishment.  It  is  the  resort  of  many 
among  our  most  respectable  families  who  not  only  find  the  water  an 
agreeable  and  beneficial  beverage,  but  derive  advantage  from  the  use 
of  a  remarkably  cool,  crystal  bath  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
fountain.” 

In  1916,  the  premises  were  purchased  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  they  have 
since  been  used  as  a  summer  art  school.  There 
scarcely  could  be  more  felicitous  disposition  of  this 
venerable  old  property.  The  Pennsylvania  Academy  is 
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itself  one  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  respected 
of  Philadelphia’s  early  institutions.  Knowledge  of  its 
work — of  the  highest  standards — brings  respect  at 
once  and  its  acquisition  and  occupancy  of  the  Old 
Yellow  Springs  premises  should  insure  the  indefinite 
preservation  of  both  the  physical  property  of  these 
very  old  and  famous  local  springs  and  the  traditions 
that  attach  to  the  history  of  this  old  spa. 

The  success  of  Yellow  Springs,  Bristol  Springs,  etc., 
naturally  led  to  imitators  cropping  up,  hopeful  of 
getting  in  upon  what  would  seem  to  have  been  a  pros¬ 
perous  business,  i.  e.,  the  extending  to  invalids  or  to 
those  who  thought  that  they  were  the  creature  com¬ 
forts  and  the  opportunity  to  drink  and  bathe  in  healing 
waters.  A  trace  of  iron  in  some  local  spring  being 
noticed  in  more  than  one  instance  was  soon  followed 
by  the  water  being  vaunted  as  of  the  highest  curative 
power,  and  the  starting  of  another  ‘‘spa.”  Colestown 
Mineral  Water — out  near  the  present  community  of 
Haddonfield,  New  Jersey,  is  advocated  in  Poulson’s 
Advertiser  of  June  13,  1812.  Perhaps  the  most 
labored  effort  of  these  lines,  however,  to  make  some¬ 
thing  out  of  nothing — or  at  least  out  of  very  little — 
attaches  to  the  Marple  ‘  ‘  Spring  of  Health  ’  ’  enterprise, 
near  Newtown  Square. 

It  seems  that  one  Isaac  Burns,  who  owned  a  farm 
in  the  extreme  tip  of  Marple  Township,  in  Delaware 
County,  about  10  miles  from  Philadelphia,  had  on  his 
premises  a  spring,  that  he  at  any  rate,  considered  of 
such  excellent  medicinal  value  as  to  warrant  his  call¬ 
ing  it  the  “Marple  Spring  of  Health.”  It  is  shown 
and  so  labeled  on  Ash’s  painstaking  map  of  1848  of 
that  county.  In  order  to  open  a  public  house  and 
obtain  a  license,  this  petition  was  duly  presented  to 
the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  in  April,  1811 : 


“The  petition  of  Isaac  Burns  of  the  township  of  Marple,  humbly 
present  that  the  petitioner  has  discovered  on  his  farm,  in  said  town- 
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ship  about  one  mile  north  of  the  West  Chester  road,  a  mineral  or 
chalybeate  spring;  that  he  has  erected  a  bath  house  and  other  improve¬ 
ments  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  wish  to  use  the  waters  for 
the  restoration  of  their  health;  that  for  want  of  necessary  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  entertainment,  many  persons  may  be  deprived  of  the  benefits 
of  the  use  of  said  waters.  Your  petitioner  therefore  requests  the  favor 
of  your  recommendation  to  the  Governor  to  grant  him  a  license  to  keep 
a  house  of  public  entertainment  on  his  farm,  in  said  township,  near 
Ine  said  springs,  which  he  will  endeavor  to  merit  by  keeping  a  good 
and  orderly  house. 

We  the  subscribers,  (twenty- two  in  number)  do  hereby  recommend 
<he  above  petitioner  as  a  sober  and  orderly  person,  and  request  that  the 
prayer  of  his  petition  be  granted.” 

This  was  accompanied  by  the  following  certificate 
as  to  the  virtues  of  the  waters,  from  Burn’s  bench- 
men,  adjacent  to  the  old  milestones  of  the  Westchester 
Pike: 

“We  the  subscribers,  do  certify  that  having  heard  of  the  great  virtues 
attributed  to  the  mineral  springs  on  the  farm  of  Isaac  Burns,  in  Marple 
township,  have  been  induced  during  the  last  summer  and  at  various 
times  previous  thereto,  to  drink  at  and  bathe  in  the  waters  and  by 
means  thereof,  have  been  greatly  relieved,  and  in  many  instances 
entirely  cured  of  our  respective  disorders. 

April  8th,  1811. 

Samuel  Lewis,  relieved  of  a  rheumatic  pain  in  the  arm  and  inflam¬ 
mation  in  one  of  his  eyes. 

John  Horton,  relieved  of  the  inflammation  in  his  eye. 

George  Lewis,  relieved  of  a  sick  stomach.” 

Whether  the  owner  of  Beaumont’s  Tavern  at  New¬ 
town  Square  nearby  did  not  like  the  idea  of  another 
tavern  so  near,  and  persuaded  the  Court  to  deny  Burns 
application  for  license,  or  whether  the  proprietor  of 
the  Old  Drove  tavern,  at  what  is  now  Broomall,  even 
nearer,  also  objected,  cannot  be  said,  but  at  any  rate, 
Burns  was  refused,  and  the  following  year  also  on 
renewal  of  the  application,  as  well  as  his  son,  William 
Burns,  six  years  later,  when  he  petitioned  for  the 
same  thing,  according  to  one  account.  But  there  must 
be  some  error  in  this,  for  only  four  months  after  the 
petition  of  April  1811,  as  above  related,  we  find  in 
the  United  States  Gazette  of  July  10th  Burns  adver¬ 
tising  for  trade  tliusly : 
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MINERAL  CHALYBEATE  SPRINGS: 


In  the  township  of  Marple 
Delaware  County,  ten  miles  from  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  and  half  a  mile  north 
of  the  road  leading  to 
Westchester 


Where  the  subscriber  has  erected  Baths  and  Summer  Houses  one  of 
which  is  a  Shower  Bath,  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  would 
wish  to  resort  there  for  the  benefit  of  their  health,  pleasure  or  curiosity. 

The  waters  of  these  springs  have  been  inspected  by  a  number  of 
medical  gentlemen,  both  of  the  city  and  country,  and  are  admitted  to 
be  equal  if  not  superior  in  their  medical  and  healing  qualities  to  any 
of  the  kind  ever  discovered  in  America,  or  perhaps  in  the  world. 

Liquors  of  the  best  kind  will  be  provided  and  entertainment  as  good 
as  tUe  country  and  the  season  will  permit. 

Isaac  Burns. 


N.  B.  The  Baths  are  now  ready. 


Whatever  the  Marple  Spring  of  Health  may  have 
been  a  hundred  and  ten  years  ago,  it  is  not  now.  It 
is  a  veritable  nothing.  A  visit  these  days  discloses 
but  the  veriest  rivulet,  tasteless,  and  indistinguishable 
from  any  of  a  thousand  similar  small  springs.  Nor  is 
there  now  the  slightest  trace  of  the  bath  house, 
pavilions  or  other  structures  erected  by  Bums,  to 
accommodate  the  hoped-for  rush  to  the  waters  that 
were  alleged  as  equal  to  any  in  America  and  perhaps 
the  world! 

One  more  spring  remains  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
Philadelphia  Zone,  Brandywine  Springs.  While  in 
Delaware,  thirty-six  miles  from  Philadelphia,  it  was 
scarcely  further  than  Yellow  Springs.  Wilmington 
was  then  an  inconsequential  small  place,  and  the 
patronage  of  Brandywine  Springs  was  national,  com¬ 
ing  from  all  the  eastern  cities.  It  flourished  as  a  spa 
over  an  extended  period,  and  had  much  the  most  pre¬ 
tentious  hotel  of  them  all  in  its  time. 

Located  on  Red  Clay  Creek,  in  Mill  Creek  Hundred, 
Newcastle  County,  these  springs  are  eight  miles  west 
of  Wilmington,  with  which  they  are  now  connected  by 
a  trolley  line.  The  histories  of  the  State  make  but 
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scant  mention  of  it.  I  have  been  unable  to  gather 
much  as  to  it.  An  atlas  of  New  Castle  County,  1893, 
plate  10,  shows  its  location,  prior  to  the  coming  of 
the  trolley,  and  styles  it  a  picnic  ground.  The  springs 
are  three  in  number,  of  sulphur  and  iron  character, 
flowing  some  few  hundred  gallons  a  day.  A  large  hotel 
was  built  there  in  1838,  which  was  duly  burned  in  1852. 
It  was  of  that  type  of  three-story  columned  porch  that 
characterized  the  early  resorts — Long  Branch,  Cape 
May,  Saratoga,  etc.  Of  architecture  that  now  seems 
monstrous,  it  yet  had  an  old-time  spaciousness,  a 
dignity  and  relative  comfort,  not  always  to  be  found 
in  far  more  modern  structures.  Henry  Clay,  the  cele¬ 
brated  orator  and  statesman,  rusticated  there.  Who 
knows  what  influences  for  strength  and  power  may 
have  come  from  the  stimulation  of  the  Brandywine 
Hills ! 

Moorman,  in  his  “Mineral  Waters  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,”  1867,  says: 

“Brandywine  Springs  claims  tlie  notice  of  Philadelphians  and  Balti¬ 
moreans  and  the  inhabitants  of  adjoining  counties  as  well,  on  account 
of  the  curative  powers  of  the  waters  as  of  the  facility  of  access  to  them, 
and  the  admirable  accommodation  for  both  the  invalid  and  the  healthy. 
These  springs  are  within  a  short  distance  of  Wilmington.  Persons 
desirous  of  visiting  them,  are  landed  from  the  steamboat  and  trans¬ 
ported  in  stages,  without  delay  to  the  springs.  The  adjoining  country 
is  represented  as  extremely  picturesque,  and  affords  fine  walks  and 
rides  in  carriage  or  on  horseback,  according  to  the  strength  and  taste 
of  the  invalid.” 

John  Adams,  our  second  President,  is  another 
reputed  patron  of  the  Brandywine  Springs.  We  may 
be  sure  that  the  metaphorical  bureau  was  trundled 
into  his  room  upon  his  arrival,  and  that  Sam  was  told 
to  kill  four  more  chickens  for  his  party.  And  who 
knows  what  influence  upon  his  brilliant  and  construc¬ 
tive  career  of  patriotism  may  have  also  come  from  the 
refreshing  ozone  and  stimulus  of  the  chalybeate  waters 
of  this  old-time  spa.  A  relieved  liver  or  a  headache 
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dissipated,  may  have  had  a  direct  though  unknown 
influence  upon  American  history! 

A  trolley  park  was  built,  perhaps  a  generation  ago, 
at  these  springs,  and  a  visitor  to  the  spot,  a  short  time 
ago,  was  so  shocked  at  the  ill  repair  and  cheap  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  place  that,  like  the  old-time  visitor  to  the 
tomb  of  Napoleon  expressing  the  emotions  welling  up 
within,  he  straightway  expressed  the  following: 

“EMOTIONS  UPON  VISITING  BRANDYWINE  SPRINGS.” 

“The  sorry  group  of  decayed  and  tawdry  amusement  shacks,  that  now 
make  up  Brandywine  Springs,  is  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  the  several 
contrasts  of  past  and  present,  of  the  old  time  mineral  spring  resorts 
around  Philadelphia.  Yellow  Springs  is  kept  up,  and  has  character  in 
its  new  use  and  purposes.  The  Willow  Grove  resort,  while  now  highly 
commercial  and  overrun  with  Sunday  motorists,  is  also  kept  up  and 
fit.  And  Bristol,  obliterated,  at  least  does  not  arouse  the  emotions. 
But  Brandywine  Springs  is  awful!  A  fifth  rate  summer  park,  and  in 
bad  repair  at  that  Carousals,  Oriental  palmists,  fakirs,  and  jim-cracks. 

What  a  contrast  to  the  condition  of  eighty  and  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Then  a  dignified  and  most  pretentious  hotel  of  its  time,  with  the  old 
style  colored  porters,  announcing  the  arrival  of  the  stage,  or  some  one 
in  private  coach  or  on  horse  back,  and  of  the  gentry  of  our  forefathers. 
An  Adams,  a  Clay,  a  Webster;  welcomed  to  the  hospitality  of  the  old 
hostelry,  the  pump  room,  the  springs  and  the  baths  of  this  former  spa.” 
Oh  temporal  Oh  Mores!” 

An  incident  of  some  humor  transpired  at  these 
springs  a  few  years  ago.  The  N.  Y.  Telegraph  is  a 
daily  paper,  chiefly  devoted  to  horse-racing  and  to  the 
stage.  For  some  inscrutable  reason,  one  of  its 
writers,  Frank  J.  Price,  decided  to  visit  the  Battle¬ 
field  of  Brandywine  upon  the  occasion  of  the  138th 
anniversary  of  September  11,  1777.  With  some  com¬ 
panions,  he  proceeded  to  Wilmington,  and  thence  to 
Brandywine  Springs,  where  he  evidently  took  it  that 
the  battlefield  must  be.  At  the  springs,  he  was  not 
within  fifteen  miles  of  the  battlefield  or  the  celebration 
he  had  in  mind.  Not  suspecting  his  error,  he  interro¬ 
gated  some  of  the  concessionaires  at  the  trolley  park 
(whom  he  later  referred  to  as  being  “as  numerous  as 
Howe’s  advance  guard”),  chided  them  for  their  lack 
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of  celebration  and  patriotism  and  returned  to  New 
York,  where  a  few  days  later,  he  wrote  a  column  screed 
deriding  the  American  people  for  their  failure  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  anniversary,  deriding  their  patriotism, 
and  sarcastically  referring  to  the  present  condition  of 
the  sacred  shrine  and  battlefield,  etc.  All  of  which  is 
about  what  one  might  expect  from  a  sporting  writer 
going  outside  of  his  field  and  venturing  into  history; 
and  showing  also,  that  even  a  New  York  newspaper 
can  come  an  awful  cropper  at  times. 

And  now  let  us  close  this  aqueous  review  of  our  local 
springs  and  spas,  with  brief  mention  of  one  of  the 
best  jokes  of  early  Philadelphia  history. 

Shortly  before  the  Revolution,  a  spring  was  dis¬ 
covered  but  a  few  yards  from  the  State  House  or  Inde¬ 
pendence  Hall,  that  during  the  flush  of  its  newness 
caused  considerable  commotion.  It  was  indeed  proba¬ 
bly  that  that  caused  Dr.  Rush  to  read  his  paper  upon 
it  and  Abington  and  Bristol  waters,  before  the  Philo¬ 
sophical  Society,  above  mentioned,  and  but  a  month 
later. 

The  eagle-eyed  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette 
records  the  matter  in  the  issue  of  May  17,  1773,  as 
follows : 

“A  mineral  water  has  lately  been  discovered  in  a  lot  of  ground  at  the 
corner  of  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  in  this  City.  From  the  most 
accurate  Experiments,  made  by  different  gentlemen  of  the  faculty,  it 
appears  to  exceed  in  strength  any  Chalybeat  Spring  yet  known  in  the 
Province.  It  hath  already  proved  of  great  Service  to  several  persons 
afflicted  with  Disorders,  in  which  Waters  of  this  Quality  have  generally 
been  useful.  Such  a  Discovery  may  therefore  be  justly  considered  as 
a  matter  of  great  Importance,  as  Chalybeat  waters  are  known  to  be 
peculiarily  efficacious  in  many  Diseases,  which  resist  the  Power  of 
every  other  kind  of  medicine.  The  gentleman  who  owns  the  lot,  with 
a  view  of  rendering  the  discovery  more  convenient  and  generally  useful, 
hath  allowed  an  indigent  person  who  will  at  all  times  attend,  to 
deliver  to  the  Poor,  gratis,  and  to  other  for  a  trifling  consideration.” 

The  lot  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Chestnut  was 
owned  by  P.  S.  Duponceau,  that  well-known  early 
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Philadelphian — and  it  was  close  to  the  House  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  a  view  of  which  Watson  kindly  ex¬ 
tends  us,  with  some  remarks  as  to  the  notable  per¬ 
sonages — the  early  John  Hays  or  Hughes  of  the  times, 
who  traversed  its  humble  stairs,  in  the  settlement  of 
the  largest  questions  of  policy  of  the  day. 

In  Dr.  Rush’s  paper,  he  refers  to  the  “ Philadelphia 
Water”  being  the  water  from  the  above  spring: 

“This  water  is  found  in  a  well,  twenty  six  feet  deep  in  Sixth  street, 
near  the  corner  of  Chestnut  street,  on  a  lot  of  ground  belonging  to  John 
Lawrence,  Esq.,  the  water  when  it  first  conies  from  the  pump  has  a 
slight  foetid  smell,  is  somewhat  turbid  and  after  standing  a  few  hours 
exposed  to  the  air,  deposits  a  yellowish  sediment.  The  smell  of  the 
water  is  increased  by  rest.  It  has  a  strong  ferruginous  taste.  Its 
specific  gravity  compared  with  rain  water  is  as  1000.45  to  1000.” 

Again  Dr.  Rush  asks: 

“To  what  is  the  peculiar  odor  of  the  Philadelphia  water  owing?” 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  given  in  a  further 
extract  from  Watson,  and  is  one  of  portent!  Refer¬ 
ring  to  this  “Philadelphia  Spring”  Watson  says: 

“It  enjoyed  its  fame  but  for  a  short  year,  when  by  intrusive  inter¬ 
ference  of  science,  the  discovery  was  reluctantly  confessed,  that  it  owed 
all  its  virtues  to  the  deposit  of  foul  material  even  from  the  remains  of 
a  long  covered  and  long  forgotten  privy  pit.” 

We  can  but  believe  that  for  some  little  time  there¬ 
after  the  great  Dr.  Rush  must  have  in  preference 
walked  the  back  streets  to  avoid  his  intimates  and  their 
polite  inquiries  and  gibes,  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
Philadelphia  spring  water,  that  “appeared  to  exceed 
in  strength  any  in  the  country,”  that  had  a  smell  that 
he  could  not  account  for,  and  the  merits  of  which  he 
had  so  extolled! 
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THE  DELAWARE  CURVE. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  PENN  S  YLV  AN  I  A— DEL  AW  ARE  CIRCULAR 

BOUNDARY. 

BY  J.  CARROLL  HAYES,  Esq. 

This  subject,  though  seemingly  one  remote  in  time 
and  interest,  is  in  reality  one  of  live  present-day 
moment,  since  this  unique  curved  boundary  has  only 
just  been  marked  definitely  and  permanently  upon 
the  ground,  after  more  than  220  years  of  uncertainty. 
Not  since  1701  had  the  line  been  run,  and  then  only 
with  primitive  instruments  and  methods,  and  marked 
merely  by  notches  on  the  trees,  which  of  course  soon 
disappeared. 

Not  till  1892  was  the  line  finally  marked  upon  the 
ground,  by  a  Joint  Commission  of  the  two  States. 
This  action  was  ratified  by  Pennsylvania  in  1897,  but 
Delaware  failed  to  ratify  until,  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society,  it  was  finally 
ratified  by  that  State  and  by  Congress  in  1921. 

This  curved  boundary  is  a  truly  unique  thing  in 
geography,  not  only  through  the  existence  of  the  little 
wedge-shaped  tract  at  its  Western  end  (which  by  the 
new  survey  is  given  to  Delaware),  but  more  especially 
by  the  adoption  of  a  mathematical  curve  as  a  boundary 
between  States  or  countries.  (See  Appendix,  Note  A.) 

The  existence  of  Delaware  as  a  separate  State  is 
itself  an  interesting  anomaly.  The  Delawar e-Mary¬ 
land  Peninsula  is  a  unit  in  natural  features  as  well 
as  economically,  and  yet  we  find  it  divided  among 
three  States.  To  understand  the  reason  for  this  seem¬ 
ing  anomaly  and  for  the  existence  of  the  circular 
boundary  we  must  go  back  into  history. 
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It  seems  certain  there  would  be  no  separate  State 
of  Delaware  today,  were  it  not  for  two  historical  facts, 
(1)  the  existence  in  Lord  Baltimore’s  Charter  for 
Maryland  of  the  little  clause  “Hactenus  inculta” 
(hitherto  unsettled),  and  (2)  the  failure  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  colonists  to  settle  upon  the  Western  shore  of 
Delaware  Bay,  but  confining  themselves  to  the  more 
accessible  inlets  and  rivers  of  the  Chesapeake  shores. 

The  claims  of  Lord  Baltimore  and  William  Penn 
(who,  it  must  be  remembered,  owned  Delaware  as 
well  as  Pennsylvania)  were  overlapping,  and  led  to 
border  disputes  and  troubles  lasting  almost  a  century, 
being  more  prolonged  and  bitter  than  in  the  case  of 
any  of  the  other  Colonies. 

Lord  Baltimore’s  Charter  (1632)  extended  to  “that 
part  of  the  Bay  of  Delaware  on  the  North  which  lieth 
under  the  fortieth  degree  of  north  latitude.” 

The  maps  in  existence  at  that  time  showed  the 
parallels  of  latitude  as  much  lower  down,  or  more 
southerly  than  their  true  location  as  ascertained  later. 
According  to  those  maps,  Lord  Baltimore  thought  his 
province  extended  only  to  about  the  head  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Chesapeake  Bays. 

The  true  parallel  of  forty  degrees,  however,  does  not 
touch  either  of  these  hays,  but  crosses  the  northern 
edge  of  Philadelphia.  Were  the  natural  bounds  to 
govern,  or  the  astronomical,  as  later  ascertained!  It 
is  a  well-known  rule  of  legal  construction  of  deeds 
that  where  the  landmarks  or  natural  hounds  upon 
the  ground  differ  from  the  mathematical  lines  in  the 
written  instrument,  the  natural  bounds  shall  govern. 
In  those  days  of  inaccurate  astronomical  and  mathe¬ 
matical  instruments  especially  was  this  rule  a  neces¬ 
sity.  Here  were  grounds  for  a  dispute. 

Another  source  of  contention  wTas  in  the  language  of 
Lord  Baltimore’s  Charter,  which,  in  the  preamble, 
specified  the  land  granted  to  him  as  “Hactenus 
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inculta”  (hitherto  unsettled  or  uncultivated).  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  him  there  had  been  a  settlement  by 
the  Dutch  the  year  previous,  within  the  limits  of  his 
grant.  This  was  at  Swaanendael,  near  the  present 
Lewes. 

The  Dutch  purchased  their  lands  from  the  Indians, 
and  also  made  claim  by  virtue  of  Hudson’s  discoveries, 
and  they  later  spread  along  the  Delaware  shore,  con¬ 
solidating  their  holdings  into  a  colony.  All  this  was 
without  any  effectual  opposition  from  the  Mary¬ 
landers,  who  were  attracted  by  the  more  accessible 
estuaries  bordering  the  Chesapeake. 

This  title  of  the  Dutch,  whatever  it  was,  to  the 
western  shores  of  the  Delaware  passed  by  conquest 
to  the  English  under  the  Duke  of  York  in  1664.  The 
Dutch  in  the  meantime,  had  (in  1655)  acquired  by 
conquest  the  holdings  of  the  Swedes  who  had  also 
from  1638  on,  been  extending  their  settlements  along 
the  Delaware  shore,  claiming  by  Indian  purchases. 

Thus  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Maryland  claim, 
never  effectually  asserted,  to  these  western  shores  of 
the  Delaware;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  Duke  of 
York’s  claim  to  the  same  areas  through  the  Dutch  and 
Swedes,  by  right  of  conquest  and  prior  settlement. 

Now  comes  William  Penn  upon  the  scene.  In  1681, 
in  consideration  of  a  debt  to  his  father,  Charles  II 
agreed  to  grant  him  a  charter  for  the  region  lying 
north  of  Lord  Baltimore’s  grant. 

In  view  of  the  previous  troubles  arising  from  vague 
and  indefinite  grants  in  the  New  World,  the  agents 
both  of  Lord  Baltimore  and  of  the  Duke  of  York  were 
called  in,  to  ascertain  how  this  proposed  grant  might 
comport  with  their  claims.  Several  months  of  negotia¬ 
tions  followed. 

The  duke  of  York  was  willing  that  the  grant  be 
made,  providing  the  newcomers  be  kept  at  least  twenty 
miles  from  his  capital,  New  Castle.  Finally  this 
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distance  was  reduced  to  twelve  miles.  It  is  as  though 
the  Duke,  with  a  truly  ducal  or  princely  gesture,  were 
to  swing  his  great  arm  in  a  semi-circle  about  New 
Castle,  proclaiming  that  the  territory  for  twelve  miles 
on  all  sides  was  to  remain  his,  and  that  thus  far  and 
no  farther  should  the  new  province  extend. 

Putting  this  thought  into  the  language  of  a  charter, 
Penn’s  grant  was  specified  as  hounded  on  the  south 
by  a  “circle  to  be  drawn  at  twelve  miles  distance  from 
New  Castle,  northward  and  westward  unto  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  40tli  degree,  and  thence  by  a  straight  line 
westward,”  etc. 

Here  then  was  the  origin  of  the  unique  curve  that 
is  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

When  in  1682,  Penn  arrived  in  his  new  province,  he 
was  disappointed  that  it  lay  so  far  from  the  sea. 
Moreover,  recent  observations  had  seemed  to  indicate 
the  40th  parallel  lay  much  farther  north  than  the 
earlier  maps  had  shown.  Penn  accordingly  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  Duke  of  York  for  a  transfer  to 
him  of  the  possessions  on  the  West  Shore  of  Delaware 
Bay  to  which  the  latter  laid  claim  as  above  narrated. 

This  transfer  was  made  the  same  year  by  two  deeds 
of  feoffment,  one  conveying  the  town  of  New  Castle 
and  the  region  lying  within  twelve  miles  about  the 
same,  and  the  second  the  land  extending  south  from 
this  Circle  to  Cape  Henlopen.  Under  the  first  deed 
livery  of  seizin  was  made  to  Penn  of  “twig  and  turf” 
and  also  of  “water  and  fowl  of  the  river  Delaware.” 
(See  note  B,  Appendix.) 

By  these  two  deeds  Penn  succeeded  to  the  “Three 
Lower  Counties,”  as  they  were  called,  or  the  “Terri¬ 
tories,”  now  the  State  of  Delaware. 

The  inhabitants,  almost  entirely  of  Dutch  and 
Swedish  blood,  accepted  peaceably  their  transfer  of 
allegiance  to  the  new  proprietor.  Several  attempts 
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were  made  by  Penn  and  Lord  Baltimore  to  agree 
upon  their  boundaries ;  all  of  which  came  to  naught. 

In  1683  Lord  Baltimore  petitioned  the  King  urging 
his  claims,  and  in  the  same  year  sent  agents  to  demand 
the  territories  in  dispute. 

At  length,  in  1685,  the  controversy  was  referred  by 
the  King’s  Council  to  the  Committee  of  Trade  and 
Plantations,  which  found  that  Lord  Baltimore’s  grant 
was  only  for  unsettled  territory,  whereas  the  Dutch 
had  settled  there  prior  to  his  grant  and  had  since 
developed  a  separate  colony.  They  accordingly  gave 
their  decision,  splitting  the  difference  between  the  two 
sides,  directing  that  the  Peninsula  ‘‘be  divided  into 
equal  parts  by  a  line  from  the  latitude  of  Cape  Hen- 
lopen,  to  the  40th  degree  of  North  latitude.” 

Before  anything  was  done  to  run  the  lines  thus 
decreed,  came  the  Revolution  of  1688,  as  a  result  of 
which  the  proprietary  governments  of  both  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Maryland  were  overturned.  Penn’s  govern¬ 
ment,  however,  was  soon  restored  to  him. 

The  story  is  a  long  one,  of  the  attempts  to  run  the 
boundary  line  between  their  respective  possessions, 
with  the  interminable  disputes  and  border  troubles 
resulting  therefrom.  Neither  Penn  nor  Lord  Balti¬ 
more  lived  to  see  their  end.  Finally  in  1732,  Penn’s 
sons  and  the  then  Lord  Baltimore  came  to  a  compro¬ 
mise  agreement,  each  party  yielding  somewhat  from 
their  extreme  positions.  (See  Appendix,  note  D .) 

By  this  agreement  a  line  was  to  be  run  across  the 
Peninsula  westward  from  Cape  Henlopen  (not  the 
present  Cape  of  that  name  but  one  farther  south  bear¬ 
ing  that  name  on  some  of  the  earlier  maps).  From  the 
middle  point  on  this  line,  the  boundary  was  to  run 
in  a  northerly  direction  until  it  should  strike  at  a 
tangent  a  circle  having  a  12-mile  radius  from  New 
Castle;  thence  to  run  due  north  until  it  reached  the 
same  latitude  as  15  miles  south  of  the  most  southern 
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part  of  Philadelphia.  This  point  was  to  be  the  north¬ 
east  corner  of  Maryland,  and  the  boundary  was  thence 
to  be  run  due  westward.  These  directions  account  for 
the  present  southern  and  western  boundaries  of  Dela¬ 
ware. 

While  these  limits  might  seem  clearly  enough  ex¬ 
pressed,  it  still  required  over  thirty  years  of  wran¬ 
gling,  of  abortive  surveys,  of  repeated  resorts  to  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery  in  England  and  of  still 
another  agreement  (1760)  expressed  in  much  more 
elaborate  terms,  before  these  inter-colonial  lines  were 
finally  run,  in  1764-1767,  by  two  mathematicians  and 
surveyors  of  note  from  England,  Charles  Mason  and 
Jeremiah  Dixon.  The  lines  were  completed  but  a  few 
years  before  the  Revolution,  when,  by  what  might  seem 
the  strange  irony  of  fate,  both  proprietors  lost  their 
colonies,  and  at  the  same  time  Delaware  broke  away 
from  Pennsylvania  to  form  a  separate  State. 

In  this  long  story  of  boundary  disputes  and  troubles 
along  our  Borderland,  there  are  a  multitude  of  inter¬ 
esting  and  stirring  incidents  that  await  but  the  magic 
pen  of  a  Scott  to  be  woven  into  a  narrative  little 
inferior  in  interest  and  romance  to  those  of  his  own 
famed  Borderland. 

Mason  and  Dixon,  it  must  be  remembered,  were 
employed  solely  to  run  the  lines  between  the  posses¬ 
sions  of  the  Penns  and  Lord  Baltimore,  and  so  were 
not  called  upon  to  run  the  curved  circular  boundary  of 
which  we  are  writing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did  run 
a  small  section  of  this  circle,  viz.,  the  little  segment, 
about  1^  miles  long,  just  north  of  the  tangent  point, 
which  was  cut  off  from  the  circle  by  the  line  running 
due  north  from  the  tangent  point.  Under  the  agree¬ 
ment  this  small  segment  was  to  belong  to  Delaware. 

THE  CUKVE. 

To  revert  now  to  the  story  of  the  Curve,  which  yet 
remained  to  be  run,  this  boundary  was  not  of  especial 
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importance  so  long  as  Penn  owned  the  territory  on 
both  sides  of  it.  It  was  then  merely  an  inter-County 
line,  between  Chester  and  New  Castle  Counties. 

When,  however,  the  Three  Lower  Counties  de¬ 
manded  and  received  the  right  to  a  separate  legislative 
Assembly,  owing  to  differences  in  blood  and  material 
interests,  the  question  of  a  boundary  between  them 
became  of  more  importance.  It  was,  doubtless,  owing 
to  this  impending  separation  of  the  Assemblies,  that 
the  circular  line  was  at  last  run,  in  1701. 


By  warrant  dated  the  28th  day  of  ye  8th  month, 
1701,  Penn  directed  Isaac  Taylor,  of  Chester  County, 
and  Thomas  Pierson,  of  New  Castle  County,  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  Magistrates  of  each  County  or  any  three  of 
them  to  “admeasure  and  survey  from  ye  town  of  New 
Castle  the  distance  of  twelve  miles  on  a  right  line  by 
ye  river  Delaware  upward  and  from  the  said  distance 
to  divide  between  the  said  Counties  by  a  circular  line 
extending  according  to  ye  Kings’  letters  pattents  and 
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deeds  of  enfeoffment  from  the  Duke,  and  ye  said 
circular  line  to  be  well  marked  two-third  parts  of  ye 
semi-circle.”  (See  Appendix,  note  C .) 

Taylor  and  Pierson’s  original  draft  of  this  survey, 
together  with  their  field  notes  and  return  to  the  war¬ 
rant,  are  among  the  archives  of  the  Pennsylvania  His¬ 
torical  Society.  They  are  excellently  preserved,  and 
make  most  interesting  reading  for  the  student  of  this 
subject. 

This  return,  together  with  the  certificate  of  the 
Magistrates  who  accompanied  the  two  surveyors, 
follow : 

“These  are  to  Certifie  that  on  ye  twenty  fifth  Day  of  ye  Ninth 
Month  1701  Wee  met  at  New  Castle  with  Cornelius  Empson,  Richard 
Halliwell  and  John  Richardson,  Justices  of  ye  County  of  New  Castle, 
and  Caleb  Pusey,  Philip  Roman  and  Robert  Pile,  Justices  of  the 
County  of  Chester,  who  Did  Unamously  Conclude  that  the  Beginning 
should  be  at  the  End  of  the  Horse  Dike  next  ye  said  Town  of  New 
Castle  and  from  thence  to  Measure  Due  North  the  said  Distance  of 
twelve  miles  and  at  the  Extent  thereof  to  Run  the  said  Circular  Line 
first  Eastward  Down  to  the  River  and  then  to  Return  to  ye  said 
Extent  of  twelve  Miles  North,  and  to  Run  the  said  Circle  Westward 
until  it  should  Compleat  the  two  third  parts  of  the  said  Semicircle, 
And  Accordingly  the  Twenty  sixth  Day  of  ye  said  Month  we  did 
begin  in  ye  Presence  of  ye  said  Justices  at  ye  said  End  of  ye  Horse 
Dike  and  Measured  Due  North  twelve  Miles  to  a  WJiite  Oak  Marked 
with  twelve  Notches  Standing  on  ye  West  Side  of  Brandywine  Creek 
in  the  Land  of  Israel  Helm,  and  from  the  said  White  Oak  Wee  Ran 
Eastward  Circularly  changing  our  Course  from  the  East  Southward 
one  degree  at  the  End  of  Every  Sixty  Seven  Perches,  which  is  the 
Chord  of  one  Degree  to  a  twelve  Miles  Radius,  and  at  ye  End  of  forty 
three  Chords  wee  Came  to  Delaware  River  on  ye  upper  side  of  Na- 
thanel  Lamply’s  Old  Hous  at  Chichester  and  then  wee  Returned  to  the 
said  White  Oak  in  Israel  Helm’s  Land  and  from  thence  we  Ran  West¬ 
ward  changing  our  course  one  Degree  from  the  West  Southward  at  ye 
End  of  Every  Sixty  Seven  Perches  as  before  until  we  had  extended 
Seventy  Seven  Chords,  which  being  Added  to  forty  three  Chords  make 
two  third  parts  of  the  Semicircle  to  a  twelve  Miles  Radius,  all  which 
said  Circular  Line  being  well  marked  with  three  Notches  on  Each 
side  the  Trees  to  a  Marked  Hickery  Standing  Near  ye  Western  Branch 
of  Christina  Creek. 

Surveyed  the  4th  day  Of  the  10th  Month  1701  By  us 

Isaac  Taylor 
&  Thomas  Pierson. 
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“These  may  Certifie  that  Isaac  Taylor  and  Thomas  Pierson  Did 
accompany  Us  at  ye  Town  Of  New  Castle  ye  25th  Day  of  ye  9th  month 
1701,  together  with  Richeard  Halliwell,  being  all  Justices  of  ye  Peace, 
where  we  did  unanimously  agree  and  conclude  that  in  order  to  Ad¬ 
measure  and  survey  the  twelve  Miles  Distance  from  New  Castle  Town 
for  the  Dividing  the  County  of  New  Castle  from  the  County  of  Chester 
according  to  ye  Proprietary’s  Warrant  the  Beginning  should  be  at  ye 
End  of  ye  Horse  Dike  next  the  said  Town  and  then  to  Run  Due 
North  twelve  Miles  and  from  ye  Extent  thereof  to  Divide  the  Said 
Counties  by  a  Circular  Line  as  is  above  Certified,  and  that  at  ye 
End  of  the  said  Horse  Dike  ye  said  Isaac  Taylor  and  Thomas  Pierson 
did  begin  to  Measure  the  said  twelve  miles  in  ye  Presence  of  us  all  to¬ 
gether  with  Richard  Halliwell,  and  from  that  time  we  were  sometime 
five  but  never  less  than  four  all  ye  running  ye  said  North  Line  and  also 
the  two  thirds  of  ye  Semi-circle  till  it  was  compleated  according  to 
ye  above  Certificate  and  ye  whole  was  finished  ye  4th  of  the  Instant, 
to  this  Certificate  we  do  Subscribe  our  Names  ye  13th  of  ye  10th  month 
1701. 

Cornelius  Empson  Caleb  Pusey 

John  Richardson  Philip  Roman 

Robert  Pile.” 

This  survey  of  the  curve  was  made  in  rather  crude 
fashion.  It  was  run  with  an  ordinary  chain  and  com¬ 
pass,  and  but  nine  or  ten  days  were  spent  upon  the 
work.  When  the  line  was  attempted  to  be  relocated 
in  1892,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  it  was  found  that 
Taylor  and  Pierson’s  north  line  ended  about  a  mile 
too  far  west,  and  overran  some  2000  feet. 

These  early  surveyors  make  return  as  above  that 
they  had  “well  marked”  the  curve  with  three  notches 
on  each  side  the  trees.  No  doubt  a  modern  surveyor’s 
ideas  of  a  line  being  “well  marked”  would  differ 
widely  from  this  primitive  conception. 

In  1701,  when  this  survey  was  made,  the  settlements 
extended  only  along  the  eastern  part  of  the  curve.  Its 
farther  end,  near  the  western  branch  of  the  Christiana 
Creek,  was  merely  a  marked  hickory  tree.  No  one  now 
can  determine  its  location,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be 
within  the  present  limits  of  Maryland. 

The  notches  on  the  trees  of  course  quickly  dis¬ 
appeared,  with  the  result  that  the  western  end  of  the 
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line  became  a  mere  tradition,  slumbering  on  in 
obscurity,  through  the  decades,  until  interest  in  it  was 
revived  in  recent  years  by  the  efforts  to  relocate  the 
old  curve. 

Along  the  eastern  end  of  the  line,  which  was  earlier 
settled,  some  of  the  boundary  lines  in  land  patents  and 
deeds  followed  the  circular  boundary  and  helped  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  its  location.  Along  its  western 
portion,  however,  there  were  no  marks  upon  the 
ground  to  indicate  its  direction,  and  the  boundary  line 
there,  as  above  stated,  became  a  mere  traditional  one. 

The  points  at  which  the  repair  of  the  roads  passed 
from  the  township  supervisors  of  one  State  to  those 
of  the  other,  were  handed  down  by  mere  tradition. 
The  location  of  farms  for  the  purposes  of  taxation, 
school  attendance,  voting,  etc.,  was  handed  down  from 
father  to  son  and  from  public  officials  to  their  succes¬ 
sors  in  office,  in  the  same  way,  merely  by  tradition. 

If  one  were  traveling  by  road  from  one  State  to 
the  other,  he  had  no  means  of  knowing  in  which  State 
he  was,  save  by  inquiry.  There  was  nothing  whatever 
upon  the  ground,  nor  in  the  public  archives  at  Harris¬ 
burg  or  Dover,  that  would  give  him  this  information. 

As  between  two  important  States  of  the  Union,  this 
condition  of  things  was  surely  an  anomaly,  calling  for 
early  remedy;  and  yet  affairs  remained  in  this  state 
as  late  as  1892,  indeed  down  until  1921  if  we  consider 
the  final  ratification  of  the  newly  run  line. 

THE  WEDGE. 

The  curious  little  wedge-shaped  territory  of  about 
800  acres  at  the  west  end  of  the  curve,  forms  another 
unique  feature  of  this  unique  State  boundary.  (See 
Appendix,  note  E .)  Until  the  ratification  of  the  new 
line  in  1921  (which  gave  the  wedge  to  Delaware)  it 
was  so  colored  on  the  maps  as  to  indicate  it  belonged 
to  Pennsylvania.  And  yet,  so  curious  is  the  fact, 
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Delaware  had  always  exercised  jurisdiction  over  the 
wedge.  Its  inhabitants  always  paid  taxes  and  voted 
in  Delaware.  Within  the  wedge  is  located  an  entire 
village,  Mechanicsville,  which  once  sent  as  a  member 
to  the  Delaware  Legislature  a  certain  William  Smith, 
by  whose  vote,  it  is  said,  Delaware  was  prevented  from 
freeing  her  slaves.  Why  this  interesting  anomaly? 

The  explanation,  as  suggested  by  Cope  and  Futliey 
(History  of  Chester  County,  p.  161),  is  as  follows: 
In  1701,  when  the  curve  was  first  run,  the  region  at 
its  western  end,  as  already  stated,  was  unsettled.  As 
the  land  at  this  western  end  came  many  years  later  to 
be  gradually  taken  up — the  settlers  had  no  way  of 
knowing  on  which  side  of  the  curve  their  farms  lay; 
and  when  Mason  and  Dixon  came  along,  in  1764,  and 
established  the  northeast  corner  of  Maryland,  the  land- 
owners  no  doubt  supposed  the  curve  to  end  at  or  near 
this  corner.  The  Delaware  settlers  accordingly  occu¬ 
pied  the  land  clear  up  to  the  corner,  and  continued  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  it  from  then  on.  This  ex¬ 
planation  seems  most  plausible. 

How  then  did  the  wedge  come  to  be  shown  on  the 
maps  as  being  part  of  Pennsylvania?  This  was  the 
result  of  the  work  in  1849-50  of  Col.  Graham,  of  the 
United  States  Topographical  Engineers.  He  was 
secured  by  a  joint  Commission  of  the  three  States, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Delaware,  to  replace  the 
stone  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Maryland  which  had 
disappeared.  After  doing  this  work  he  proceeded  to 
survey  the  lines  about  the  wedge,  and  he  then  found 
that  a  true  twelve-mile  radius  from  New  Castle  would 
bring  the  circular  boundary  some  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  eastward  from  the  Maryland  corner,  which  would 
result  in  giving  the  wedge  to  Pennsylvania. 

The  report  of  this  Commission  was  joined  in  by  the 
Delaware  Commissioner,  George  E.  Piddle,  Esq.,  but 
as  it  would  have  given  this  territory  to  Pennsylvania, 
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Delaware  refused  to  ratify  the  work  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  though  Pennsylvania  did  take  steps  towards  re¬ 
running  the  line  by  Act  of  April  22,  1850,  and  also 
by  Act  of  March  20,  1869.  The  change  was  accepted 
on  paper  (in  the  maps)  but  was  ignored  in  fact,  Dela¬ 
ware  continuing  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the 
wedge.  Thus  we  have  the  anomaly  of  the  wedge  being 
a  part  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  map,  and  yet  being  occu¬ 
pied  and  governed  by  Delaware. 

This  action  of  the  Joint  Commission,  while  thus 
abortive,  resulted  at  least  in  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  the  public  the  unmarked  condition  of  the  circular 
boundary;  and  as  the  value  of  the  lands  concerned 
increased,  there  was  a  renewed  agitation  from  time  to 
time  to  have  the  old  line  relocated. 

Finally  in  1889  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Joint  Commission  for  this  long-delayed  pur¬ 
pose.  Able  men  were  named  upon  this  Commission, 
Ex- Attorney  General  Wayne  MacVeagh,  Robert  E. 
Monaghan,  Esq.,  and  William  H.  Miller,  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  Ex-Senator  Bayard,  B.  L.  Lewis  and  John 
H.  Hoffecker  from  Delaware.  Each  Commission 
named  a  surveyor,  Benjamin  H.  Smith  for  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Daniel  Farra  for  Delaware. 

The  Joint  Commission,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best 
expert  assistance,  secured  the  co-operation  of  the 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  which 
detailed  from  its  force  Captain  W.  C.  Hodgkins.  The 
latter  has  written  a  detailed  account  of  the  work,  which 
was  done  in  1892,  as  well  as  a  historical  account  of  the 
boundary  line.  These  are  published  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  for 
1893,  pages  177  and  202. 

To  describe  fully  the  work  of  the  surveyors  would 
be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  Suffice  it  to  sum¬ 
marize  the  matter  in  brief. 

This  accurate  survey  in  1892  established  the  fact 
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that  a  true  twelve-mile  measurement  from  the  spire 
of  New  Castle  Court  House  (the  centre  of  the  circle 
as  fixed  by  the  final  Penn-Baltimore  agreement)  fell 
over  three  thousand  feet  short  of  the  traditional  circle 
at  its  eastern  end.  If  corrected  this,  we  are  told, 
would  give  nearly  five  thousand  acres  to  Pennsylvania. 
(See  Appendix  note  F .) 

With  all  their  efforts  these  surveyors  could  find  only 
three  points  on  the  entire  curve  that  could  he  identi¬ 
fied: 

1.  The  site  of  LampluglPs  house  on  the  Delaware. 

2.  The  great  curve  in  the  Brandywine  near  Cossart. 

3.  The  stump  of  an  old  hickory  tree  at  the  south 
corner  of  Kennett  and  Pennsbury  Townships. 

All  of  these  three  points  were  on  the  eastern  half  of 
the  curve.  Along  the  western  half  there  was  nothing 
remaining  to  guide  the  Commission.  True,  a  few  deeds 
did  mention  certain  stones  as  being  on  the  State  line, 
but  these  deeds  date  long  since  the  1701  line  was  run, 
and  merely  represent  where  the  settlers  as  they  later 
took  up  their  lands  supposed  the  line  to  he.  The  Com¬ 
mission  could  in  no  way  connect  these  deeds  with  the 
line  of  1701,  and  so  had  to  reject  them  as  evidence. 

The  statutory  instructions  to  the  Commission  of 
1892  were  to  “re-establish”  the  old  boundary  line,  and 
not  run  a  new  one.  They  wished,  moreover,  to  disturb 
as  few  of  the  land-owners  as  possible.  They  there¬ 
fore  adopted  the  above  three  points  which  alone  could 
be  verified,  running  the  new  curve  through  them  and 
so  disturbing  practically  no  land-owners  along  this 
eastern  half  of  the  line. 

When  it  came  to  the  western  half,  as  above  stated, 
there  were  no  controlling  land-marks  to  guide  the 
Commission.  Now  a  true  circle  can  of  course  be  run 
through  any  three  points  that  are  not  in  a  straight 
line.  Had  the  Commission  extended  to  the  westward 
this  curve  which  they  had  adopted  through  these  three 
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points,  it  would  have  taken  them  over  into  Maryland. 
This  manifestly  could  not  be  done. 

What  then  were  the  Commission  to  do?  In  order  not 
to  encroach  on  Maryland  territory  the  radius  of  the 
western  half  of  the  curve  must  evidently  be  shortened, 
and  that  was  what  was  done.  The  new  circular 
boundary  was  thus  made  up  of  two  separate  arcs 
having  different  centers,  and  this  was  necessary  from 
the  conditions  upon  the  ground. 

But  how  fix  the  ends  of  this  new  western  arc? 
Manifestly  its  eastern  end  must  be  at  the  stump  of 
the  old  Kennett-Pennsbury  Hickory,  where  the  eastern 
arc  ended,  so  as  to  connect  with  the  latter.  As  to  its 
western  end,  this  was  controlled,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Commission,  by  a  circumstance  already  explained, 
viz.,  the  work  of  Col.  Graham  about  the  wedge,  in  draw¬ 
ing  the  western  end  of  the  curve  in  eastward  to  the 
true  twelve-mile  radius. 

The  map  and  report  of  this  work  of  Col.  Graham, 
as  already  stated,  were  signed  by  the  Commissioners 
of  the  three  States,  including  the  Commissioner  from 
Delaware,  though  not  ratified  by  Delaware.  This  would 
have  pushed  back  the  Delaware  boundary  to  the  theo¬ 
retical  twelve-mile  circle,  and  would  have  given  all  the 
Wedge  to  Pennsylvania. 

However,  as  Delaware  had  always  occupied  the 
Wedge,  the  Commission  of  1892,  wishing  to  disturb 
the  land-owners  as  little  as  possible,  now  decided  to 
recognize  Delaware’s  title  thereto  and  gave  the  Wedge 
absolutely  to  Delaware, — at  the  same  time  adopting 
the  other  feature  of  Col.  Graham’s  map,  viz.:  accept¬ 
ing  as  the  western  end  of  the  new  western  arc  the 
point  where  the  north  line  of  Maryland,  projected 
eastward,  would  intersect  the  true  twelve-mile  circle. 
This  they  foimd  to  be  4169  feet  east  of  the  Maryland 
corner,  and  there  the  Commission  planted  the  “Initial 
Stone”  of  the  new  boundary  line. 
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The  net  result,  so  far  as  this  western  end  of  the 
circle  is  concerned,  is  that  Delaware  gets  the  Wedge 
while  Pennsylvania  gets  a  narrow,  curving  horn- 
shaped  strip  of  land  north  of  the  wedge  tapering  to 
a  point  at  the  comer  of  Kennett  and  Pennsbury.  As 
Judge  Hemphill  said  when  passing  on  the  legality  of 
the  new  line,  this  in  his  opinion  was  a  “fair  and 
equitable  exchange.”  It  is  in  this  horn-shaped  strip 
that  the  properties  of  a  few  land-owners  lie,  who 
have  been  protesting  against  the  transfer  of  their 
citizenship  to  Pennsylvania. 


Work  of  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  1892.  Dotted  line  is  the  compound  curve 

finally  adopted. 


The  Commission,  after  adopting  this  line,  marked 
it  with  46  substantial  stone  monuments.  Twenty-two 
were  placed  at  intervals  of  a  mile,  with  the  letters  P 
and  D  on  the  respective  sides  and  the  date  1892. 
Twenty-two  smaller  stones  were  placed  half-way  be¬ 
tween  the  milestones  and  were  marked  simply  In 
addition  to  these  are  the  initial  monument  at  the  west 
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end  of  the  curve,  and  the  terminal  one  at  the  east 
end,  near  the  Delaware  River. 

The  net  result  is  that  the  new  boundary  line  com¬ 
mences  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Maryland,  and 
extends  thence  due  east  4169  feet  to  the  “  Initial  Monu¬ 
ment,”  and  thence  northeastwardly  following  these 
stones  along  the  curve  to  the  “Terminal  Monument” 
on  the  bank  of  the  Delaware. 

All  this  elaborate  and  technical  work,  however, 
threatened  for  a  time  to  go  for  nothing.  One  of  the 
land-owners  near  the  west  end  of  the  curve,  named 
Johnston,  who  by  the  new  line  was  thrown  into  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  wished  to  remain  one  of  the  “Blue  Hen’s 
Chickens  ’  ’  still.  Accordingly  when  the  tax-collector  of 
London  Britain  Township,  Chester  County,  called  upon 
him  for  tax  as  being  now  in  that  Township,  he  refused 
payment.  A  levy  was  then  made  for  the  tax,  and  he 
applied  for  an  injunction  to  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  Chester  County. 

After  hearing  the  case  fully,  Judge  Joseph  Hemp¬ 
hill  in  a  very  interesting  decision  (in  6  Pa.  District 
Reports  Page  184)  held  the  new  line  to  he  illegal 
and  sustained  the  injunction.  This  he  was  compelled 
to  do  because  of  the  language  of  the  Acts  creating 
the  Commission,  which  authorized  them  to  “re-estab¬ 
lish”  the  old  circular  boundary  and  not  to  lay  a  new 
one  as  they  had  in  part  done. 

In  other  words,  the  Commission  had  exceeded  their 
powers,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  this  was  necessarily 
so,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  physical  impossibility  to  re¬ 
establish  the  old  line.  Judge  Hemphill  accordingly 
recommended  that  this  defect  be  cured  through  a  rati¬ 
fication,  by  the  two  States,  of  the  work  of  the  Com¬ 
mission. 

Pennsylvania  did  so  ratify,  with  promptness,  by  the 
Act  of  June  22,  1897,  but  Delaware,  largely  by  reason 
of  the  opposition  of  this  Mr.  Johnston  and  some  of  his 
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fellow  land-owners,  refused  to  ratify.  Once  more  tlie 
situation  relapsed  into  tlie  old  condition  of  uncertainty 
and  oblivion. 

As  the  years  passed  by,  the  whole  matter  was  in 
danger  of  being  utterly  forgotten,  and  the  careful  and 
expensive  work  of  this  able  Commission  and  their 
placing  of  these  permanent  monuments  were  in  danger 
of  going  for  nothing.  Apart  from  these  markers  there 
was  no  record  of  the  interstate  boundary  either  on  the 
ground  or  in  the  public  archives  of  either  State.  As 
between  two  great  Commonwealths,  in  these  modern 
days,  such  a  state  of  things  surely  seemed  an  anomaly. 
Soon  the  generation  that  saw  the  new  line  run  would 
have  passed  along,  and  with  less  and  less  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  this  long-standing  controversy,  it  would 
have  been  harder  and  harder  to  set  it  right  in  the 
future.  The  Chester  County  Historical  Society,  realiz¬ 
ing  this,  and  that  it  was  a  matter  of  public  interest  in 
which  no  private  citizen  would  be  apt  to  move,  took 
the  initiative  in  having  the  new  line  ratified  by  Dela¬ 
ware,  which  was  finally  done  by  Act  of  March  28,  1921. 

Under  the  Federal  Constitution  every  compact  be¬ 
tween  States  must  be  ratified  by  Congress.  Again 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Chester  County  Historical 
Society,  an  Act  of  Congress  was  secured  to  this  effect, 
June  30,  1921,  and  thus  the  new  line  was  finally  made 
the  legal  boundary  from  thenceforth. 

Some  of  the  land-owners  who  were  transferred  to 
Pennsylvania  by  the  new  line  still  protested  against 
this  transfer  without  their  consent.  They  called  a 
public  meeting  in  June  last,  which  was  held  at  the 
village  of  Union,  Delaware,  close  to  the  boundary  line. 
To  this  were  invited  the  tax  authorities  of  New  Castle 
and  Chester  Counties,  a  representative  of  the  Chester 
County  Historical  Society,  and  others. 

Addresses  were  made  on  the  legal  and  other  phases 
of  the  subject.  All  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
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express  their  views,  and  a  few  of  the  protesting  land- 
owners  assumed  the  role  of  the  “embattled  farmers’’ 
who  “stood  and  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world,” 
or  rather  round  the  Curve,  in  this  case.  It  proved  to 
be  a  sort  of  “town  meeting.”  Some  strong  language 
was  used,  such  as  “liberties”  and  “revolution.” 
Threats  of  resistance  were  made,  and  of  an  appeal  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

This  opposition  will,  I  believe,  gradually  die  away 
as  the  facts  are  fully  understood,  and  the  unusual 
difficulties  that  confronted  the  Commission.  This 
body,  as  already  stated,  was  made  up  of  an  equal 
number  of  representatives  from  the  two  States.  Ex- 
Senator  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  was  made  Chairman. 
They  were  men  of  conspicuous  ability  and  impartiality. 
Their  records  show  they  gave  a  hearing  to  the  farmers 
affected.  Moreover  in  securing  the  aid  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey  they  were  assured  of  the  best 
surveying  talent  in  the  land.  There  could  hence  be  no 
possible  bias  or  partiality  towards  either  State.  Let 
all  of  us,  on  each  side  of  the  line,  remember  that  our 
ancestors  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary  were  once 
in  a  single  Province,  under  the  great,  broad-minded 
Penn.  Let  us,  therefore,  in  the  broad  spirit  of  Penn, 
live  side  by  side,  in  mutual  amity  and  respect. 

This  new  line  will  remain  the  legal  boundary  unless 
another  Joint  Commission  he  appointed  by  the  two 
States,  and  the  same  lengthy  procedure  be  gone 
through  with.  After  more  than  two  centuries  of  un¬ 
certainty  a  definite  line  has  at  last  been  established 
and  marked  with  permanent  markers,  and  it  would 
undoubtedly  take  very  strong  and  persuasive  argu¬ 
ments  to  convince  the  two  Legislatures  that  the 
involved  matter  should  be  once  more  opened  up  and 
the  line  run  all  over  again.  The  controversy  must  end 
some  time.  No  general  law  has  probably  ever  been 
passed  that  did  not  affect  someone  adversely,  but  in 
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such  cases  the  few  should  yield  in  the  interest  of  the 
general  public. 

With  the  change  of  State  allegiance  of  these  land- 
owners,  there  will  no  doubt  result  certain  legal  com¬ 
plications  unless  statutes  be  passed  to  provide  for  the 
new  situation.  Provision  should  be  made  for  transfer¬ 
ring  the  record  of  deeds,  mortgages  and  other  liens 
to  the  new  States  in  each  case.  Statutes  with  this  end 
in  view  should  be  promptly  enacted. 


Dotted  line  represents  true  12  miles  circle  from  New  Castle  Court  House. 
Heavy  line  is  the  Curve  as  finally  adopted. 


With  this  act  of  simple  justice  to  the  protesting  land- 
owners,  should  end  the  long  story  of  this  unique  curved 
boundary — a  story  abounding  with  interesting  inci¬ 
dents,  and  to  him  who  knows  to  read  history  aright, 
almost  as  fascinating  as  romance. 
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APPENDIX. 


Note  A. 

Nowhere  have  I  been  able  to  find  a  like  boundary,  save  in  several 
county  boundaries  in  Tennessee.  In  that  State  there  is  a  Constitutional 
provision  that  no  new  county  shall  be  erected  within  eleven  miles  of 
an  existing  county  seat,  so  they  have  evidently  in  several  cases  drawn 
a  curve  of  that  radius  about  the  county  seat,  thus  making  the  inter¬ 
county  boundary  circular  in  form. 

Note  B. 

This  first  deed  also  included  “all  islands  in  the  said  river  Delaware, 
and  the  said  river  and  soil  thereof,  lying  north  of  the  southernmost  part 
of  the  said  circle  of  twelve  miles.”  By  this  conveyance  Delaware  claimed 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  width  of  the  river  and  Bay.  This  question 
later  was  the  result  of  ligitation  between  Delaware  and  New  Jersey 
in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Francis  Rawle,  Esq.  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  was  appointed  Commissioner  in  this  case,  and  heard  testimony, 
but  the  litigation  was  finally  compromised  by  the  two  States  agreeing 
to  joint  jurisdiction.  This  agreement  is  printed  in  appendix  to  Dela¬ 
ware  Laws  1905.  The  compact  was  approved  by  Congress  by  Act  of 
January  24,  1907,  34  Statutes  at  Large  858.  See  also  205  U.  S.  Reports 
550. 

Note  C. 

The  cost  of  running  the  curve  was  divided  between  the  two  counties. 
Chester  County’s  portion  was  26  pounds  9  shillings,  as  appears  by  the 
Grand  Jury’s  allowance  of  the  account,  ye  24th  of  the  12th  month 
1701/2.  See  page  73  of  Court  Records  in  Prothonotary’s  Office,  West 
Chester,  in  volume  for  years  1697-1710. 

Note  D. 

When  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  Penn’s  Sons  and  Lord  Balti¬ 
more  were  endeavoring  to  run  these  long-disputed  lines,  many  interest¬ 
ing  controversies  arose  between  the  two  sides.  The  Baltimore  party 
took  the  position  that  the  twelve  miles  radius  from  New  Castle  should 
be  measured  not  horizontally  but  superficially,  i.e.  up  and  down  hill. 
This  plan  would  have  resulted  in  all  the  radii  being  of  different  lengths, 
and  so  preventing  the  running  of  a  true  circle.  This  seems  sufficiently 
absurd  upon  its  face,  and  yet  it  required  a  resort  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  England  to  have  this  point  decided,  which  of  course  was 
done  in  favor  of  the  Penns.  (See  1  Vesey  Sr.’s  Reports  p.  444.) 

Another  ridiculous  position  taken  by  the  Baltimore  party,  was  in 
the  controversy  over  the  location  of  the  center  of  New  Castle  from 
which  to  commence  the  twelve  mile  measurement.  In  John  Watson’s 
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Diary  (Nov.  22,  1750)  in  the  archives  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Society,  this  plan  is  thus  described, — 

“Having  made  an  exact  plan  of  the  survey  of  the  Town  upon  a 
piece  of  paper,  they  carefully  pared  away  the  edges  of  the  drought 
until  no  more  than  the  drought  was  left,  when  sticking  a  pin  through 
it,  they  suspended  it  thereby  in  different  places  until  they  found  a 
place  whereby  it  might  be  suspended  horizontally,  which  point  or  place 
they  accepted  as  the  center  of  gravity.” 

This  center  of  gravity,  it  might  be  observed,  would  change  with  the 
erection  of  each  new  building  on  the  edges  of  the  town,  and  with  the 
opening  of  each  new  street.  This  unique  contention  proved  also  of  no 
avail  to  the  Baltimore  party,  the  Court  of  Chancery  deciding  that  the 
center  of  the  town  was  its  Court  House. 

If  the  reader  is  minded  to  pursue  these  many  interesting  details, 
connected  with  the  whole  broad  subject,  he  will  find  a  veritable  mine  of 
information  in  the  160  page  list  of  Source  Material  at  the  rear  of  the 
Report  on  the  Resurvey  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line,  published  by 
the  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  in  1909.  This  may  be  had  free  by 
sending  to  this  Department  at  Harrisburg. 

Note  E. 

During  the  existence  of  the  Wedge,  prize  fights  and  other  disorders 
are  said  to  have  taken  place  in  and  about  its  boundaries,  at  various 
times.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  lines  by  these 
disorderly  characters.  When  pursued  by  the  officers  of  one  State  they 
could  easily  flee  into  one  of  the  others. 

Note  F. 

The  discrepancy  in  these  figures  is  probably  accounted  for,  in  part, 
by  the  fact  that  Taylor  and  Pierson’s  measurement  began  at  the  end  of 
the  Horse  Dike  (wherever  that  was),  whereas  the  Hodgkins  survey  of 
1892  was  from  the  spire  of  the  Court  House,  as  specified  by  the  final 
Penn-Baltimore  Agreement  of  1760. 

121  North  High  Street,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
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Charlemagne  Softer. 

The  death  (on  February  24th  last)  of  Charlemagne 
Tower,  a  Councillor  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  at  one  time  its  President,  deprives  us  of 
a  distinguished  citizen  who  for  so  many  years  took  an 
active  and  helpful  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  had  various  other  wide  and 
important  interests  to  which  he  was  necessarily  obliged 
to  give  attention.  For  Mr.  Tower  was,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  a  man  of  affairs,  and  whether  as  a 
railroad  executive,  a  director  of  many  corporations,  a 
writer  of  history  or  as  a  diplomat  representing  the 
United  States  at  important  European  courts,  he  always 
made  his  impress— the  impress  of  a  scholar,  a  man  of 
brains,  and  a  gentleman.  Born  in  Philadelphia  on 
April  17,  1848,  Mr.  Tower  was  later  to  enter  Harvard 
University,  where  he  received  the  Baccalaureate  of 
Arts  in  1872,  and  was  afterwards  to  have  the  Doctorate 
of  Laws  bestowed  upon  him  by  several  institutions  of 
learning,  including  the  University  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
Scotland.  He  spent  some  time  in  Europe  in  liberal 
studies,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1878  and  in  1882 
went  to  Minnesota  to  become  President  of  the  Duluth 
and  Iron  Range  Railroad  Company.  In  1887  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  at  once  assumed  an 
important  place  in  the  community.  From  1897  to  1899 
he  was  United  States  Minister  to  Austria-Hungary, 
from  then  until  1902,  Ambassador  to  Russia,  and  from 
1902  to  1908  Ambassador  to  Gfermany — in  all  three  of 
which  positions  he  proved  himself  a  born  diplomat  and 
a  popular  host — for  his  private  means  enabled  him  to 
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entertain  in  the  style  which  European  courts  expect 
from  one  of  ambassadorial  rank.  It  was  during  his 
diplomatic  career  that  Mr.  Tower  was  made  a  grand 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  received  the  Grand 
Cordon  of  the  Russian  order  of  St.  Alexander.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  of 
the  Academy  of  the  Natural  Sciences  and  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  and,  for  a  period,  a 
Trustee  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  During 
his  residence  in  Philadelphia,  following  retirement 
from  diplomatic  service,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  City  Trusts  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In¬ 
struction  of  Girard  College. 

Our  former  President  always  had  a  keen  interest  in 
American  history,  and  his  “Marquis  de  Lafayette  in 
the  American  Revolution”  (1895)  and  his  “Essays 
Political  and  Historical”  (1914)  gave  him  a  well-de¬ 
served  reputation  in  the  field  of  literature.  His  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Lafayette  was  a  particularly  welcome  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  study  of  one  who  has  always  had  for  us 
a  romantic  interest. 

Charlemagne  Tower  became  a  member  of  the  His¬ 
torical  Society  on  September  18,  1876;  he  was  elected 
one  of  its  Vice-Presidents  on  May  7,  1894,  and  was 
made  President  on  May  14,  1917,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  the  late  ex-Governor  Penny- 
packer.  He  often  served  on  committees  of  the  Council, 
and  was  most  active  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
appointed  (November  15,  1910)  to  arrange  for  the 
Society’s  celebration  of  the  ninety-fifth  anniversary  of 
General  George  Gordon  Meade’s  birth.  Even  when  he 
was  in  Europe  he  kept  up  his  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  institution.  And  it  need  hardly  be  added,  for  it  is 
a  truism,  that  Mr.  Tower  lent  dignity  to  the  Society 
through  his  connection  with  it.  He  resigned  the  Presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Society  in  May,  1921,  but  consented  to  re¬ 
main  a  member  of  the  Council. 
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He  will  be  a  great  loss  to  the  Society  at  large  and  to 
the  Council,  the  members  of  which  will  long  miss  his 
kindly,  courteous  ways  and  his  ever-valued  advice, 
which  he  never  thrust  upon  his  associates,  but  which 
was  often  asked.  In  short,  he  was  an  honour  to  his 
city,  his  state  and  his  nation,  and  the  Council  adopt 
this  minute  as  an  humble  tribute  to  a  distinguished 
colleague. 
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THE  SECOND  TROOP  PHILADELPHIA  CITY 

CAVALRY. 

BY  W.  A.  NEWMAN  DORLAND,  A.M.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S. 
Major,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  Army;  formerly  First  Lieutenant  and 
Surgeon  of  the  Troop  (April  1,  1898-November  10,  1903.) 


[ For  References  see  pages  27^-27 d.] 


(Continued  from  page  176) 

On  Monday,  February  23d,  an  entertainment  of  un¬ 
usual  splendor  was  given  at  Hill’s  Tavern,316  in  Second 
Street  near  Race,  by  a  number  of  the  officers  belonging 
to  the  first  brigade  of  Pennsylvania  Militia  who  served 
in  the  expedition  to  the  West.317  “The  company  was 
numerous,  and  truly  respectable.  The  gentlemen  who 
gave  the  entertainment  felt  themselves  particularly 
honored  by  the  presence  of  his  Excellency  Governor 
Mifflin,  Mr.  Muhlenberg,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  Gen.  [Walter]  Stewart,  Gen.  [William] 
Irwine  [Irvine],  General  [Josiah]  Harmar,  Gen. 
[James]  Chambers,  Gen.  Ross,  Col.  F.  Gurney,  &c.,  &c. 
After  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  following  patriotic 
and  sentimental  toasts  were  given  from  the  chair  and 
received  by  the  whole  company  with  the  most  cordial 
satisfaction  and  the  highest  applause: —  ...  13. 

General  Morgan  and  his  patriotic  troops.  .  .  .  And 

the  following  volunteer  toasts: — The  Militia  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania :  By  Governor  Mifflin. 
— May  the  patriotic  services  rendered  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Militia  on  the  late  expedition  never  be  forgotten, 
nor  remembered  without  gratitude  by  their  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  throughout  the  United  States :  By  Gen.  Stewart. 
— May  the  conduct  of  the  Pennsylvania  Militia  be  for- 
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ever  exemplary,  envied,  yet  emulated :  By  Gen. 
Irwine  [Irvine], — General  Lee,  our  late  commander  in 
chief — May  his  happiness  in  private  be  equal  to  his 
talents  and  attention  in  military  life :  By  Col.  Gurney.  ’  ’ 

Because  of  an  accident  at  the  bridge  at  the  lower 
ferry,  the  dinner  of  the  “Volunteer  Greens,”  planned 
for  February  21  in  honor  of  the  President’s  birthday, 
was  postponed  until  the  28th  instant,  on  which  day  it 
was  given  at  the  house  of  their  Quarter  Master,  George 
Weed,  of  Weed’s  Ferry.318  “They  were  honored  with 
the  company  of  Col.  Macpherson,  Captains  Dunlap  and 
Singer,  Sheriff  [John]  Barker,  and  several  respectable 
citizens  and  strangers.”  Among  the  toasts  were  the 
following: — “9.  The  late  Militia  Army  and  our  Com¬ 
mander,  Governor  Lee — May  a  force  so  respectable  in 
character  and  numbers  never  be  wanting  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  Government  and  defend  the  rights  of  the 
people. 

‘  ‘  10.  General  Frelingliuysen  and  our  brother  volun¬ 
teers  of  the  late  Legion — May  their  patriotic  service 
and  sacrifices  receive  their  best  reward — the  public 
gratitude  and  a  cheerful  home.  (Three  cheers.)  ” 

Among  the  volunteer  toasts  were  the  following: — 
“By  Col.  Macpherson— The  Philadelphia  Cavalry — 
May  their  services  in  the  late  campaign  be  ever  held  in 
grateful  remembrance.” 

The  Captain,  Matthew  McConnell,  having  retired, 
with  Colonel  Macpherson,  and  Captains  Dunlap  and 
Singer,  the  following  were  given : — ‘  ‘  Col.  Macpherson 
and  his  battalion  of  Blues;”  “Captain  McConnell;” 

‘  ‘  Captain  Dunlap,  late  commandant  of  the  Squadron ;  ’  ’ 
and  “Captain  Singer.”  “These  toasts  were  all  re¬ 
ceived  and  drank  with  joyful  acclamations,  but  the 
effect  created  by  the  first  was  instantaneous  and  elec¬ 
tive — the  whole  company  rose  as  it  were  by  an  irresis¬ 
tible  impulse  and  filled  a  bumper  in  honor  of  a  corps, 
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whose  peculiar  sufferings  and  patriotic  ambition  they 
were  spectators  of,  while  they  were  sharers  in  their 
society  and  friendly  offices.” 

In  this  year  (1795)  were  observed  the  customary 
Washington’s  Birthday  and  Fourth  of  July  celebra¬ 
tions.  The  President  now  entered  upon  the  sixty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  which  event  was  celebrated  on 
Monday,  February  23d.  “At  noon  a  Federal  salute 
was  fired  by  a  detachment  of  Artillery — Immediately 
after  both  Branches  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  preceded  by  the  Governor,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Officers  of  the  Militia,  and  the  members  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  went  in  procession  from  the  State  House,  es¬ 
corted  by  a  Military  Corps  [the  three  City  Troops],  to 
the  House  of  the  President  of  the  United  States — to 
present  their  felicitations  on  the  occasion.”  319 

The  following  General  Orders  were  issued  for  the 
Fourth  of  July: - 320 


1 1  General  Orders. 

“As  on  Saturday  next,  the  4th  of  July,  America  will 
have  completed  her  nineteenth  year  of  Freedom  and 
Independence,  the  several  Corps  of  Dragoons,  Artil¬ 
lery,  Grenadiers,  Riflemen  and  Infantry  will,  in  cele¬ 
bration  of  this  felicitous  occasion,  assemble  on  the 
Grand  Parade  between  Market  and  Broad  Streets  [the 
Centre  Square]  precisely  at  the  hour  of  ten  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  in  complete  uniform,  there  to  perform  such  evolu¬ 
tions  as  the  Commanding  Officer  may  think  proper.  At 
11  o’clock  they  will  take  up  the  following  order  of 
march  and  proceed  down  Market  street  to  Front  street, 
then  to  Chestnut  street  and  up  Chestnut  street  to  the 
State  House,  where  the  troops  will  be  dismissed,  except 
Captain  [William]  Flintham’s  Company  of  Artil¬ 
lery.  .  .  . 
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“ Order  of  March 
“  Squadron  of  Horse. 

‘ 1  Riflemen. 

“First  Division  by  Sections. 

“Artillery. 

“Second  Division  by  Sections. 


“Lieut.  Col.  Com.  McLane321  will  take  the  com¬ 
mand.  .  .  . 

•  ••••••»••• 

“The  morning  and  evening  guns  will  be  fired  from 
the  park  of  artillery. 

“ Order  of  Procession  from  the  State  House. 

“Field  Officer  of  the  Day. 

“Standard  of  the  United  States  on  the  Flag  Gun. 

“President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Cincinnati. 

“Acting  Officers  of  the  Cincinnati  by  Files. 

“Members  of  the  Cincinnati. 

“Commissioned  Officers  of  the  Continental  Army. 

“Officers  of  Cavalry. 

“Field  Officers  of  the  Militia. 

“Officers  of  the  Artillery. 

“Captains  of  Militia. 

‘  ‘  Subalterns  of  Militia. 

“Band  of  Music. 

“By  order  of  Brig.  Gen.  Proctor. 

“Lewis  Nicolas,  Insp.” 

These  were  troublous  times,  when  political  feeling 
was  intense.  Hence  we  learn  that  on  this  day  (July  4, 
1795)  the  Troops  of  Light  Horse  were  called  to  as¬ 
semble  at  Market  and  Fourth  Streets  in  order  to  pro¬ 
ceed  thence  to  Kensington,  “where  a  crowd  of  people, 
in  a  riotous  manner,  burned  the  effigy  of  John  Jay,  of 
New  York,  who  lately  returned  from  England,  where  he 
had  been  sent  by  the  President  to  effect  a  treaty,  which 
he  did  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  a  discontented  party.’’322 

Vol.  xlvii. — 18 
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The  pernicious  system  of  militia  mustering,  which 
was  destined  to  survive  for  many  years,  was  now  in 
vogue.  Monday,  October  5,  was  the  day  appointed  by 
law  this  year  for  the  Infantry  and  Artillery,  who  pa¬ 
raded  in  the  Centre  Square  at  nine  o  ’clock  in  the  fore¬ 
noon  of  that  day.323  The  cavalry  assembled  for  the 
same  purpose  on  October  20,  according  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  notice : — 324 

“The  three  troops  of  Philadelphia  Light  Horse,  are 
desired  to  parade  for  muster  and  inspection  on  Tues¬ 
day,  the  20th  inst.,  in  the  Center  Square,  at  ten  o’clock 
in  the  forenoon. 

“Lewis  Nicolas,  Inspector.” 

“Oct.  14,  and  Oct.  17  [1795].” 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  following  notice  was 
issued  for  New  Year’s  Day: — 325 

“The  officers  of  the  first  division  of  the  militia  are 
requested  to  meet  at  the  State  House  on  Friday,  the 
first  of  January  next,  at  twelve  o’clock,  to  pay  their 
compliments  to  their  excellencies  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Governor  of  the  State. 

“By  order  of  Major  General  [Walter]  Stewart, 
“Lewis  Nicholas,  Inspector,  1st  Brig.” 

The  notable  event  of  the  year  1796  was  the  arrival 
in  Philadelphia  of  General  Wayne  from  his  successful 
expedition  against  the  Western  Indians.  In  January 
in  anticipation  of  this  event  the  following  notice  was  is¬ 
sued  :326 

“.  .  .  .  Captain  Saylor,  of  the  Dragoons,  and 

several  other  officers,  are  also  in  town,  and  we  learn 
that  the  Commander-in-Chief,  himself  is  daily  expected, 
having  left  the  army  about  the  10th  ult.  The  Gentlemen 
of  the  three  Philadelphia  Troops  of  Horse  will  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  meet  the  General  a  few  miles 
from  hence,  to  pay  their  respects  to  him  and  to  escort 
him  to  town.” 
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General  Wayne  reached  the  city  on  Saturday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  6,  about  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  an 
absence  of  more  than  three  years.  Four  miles  from 
the  city  he  was  met  by  the  three  troops  of  Philadelphia 
Light  Horse,  and  was  escorted  by  them  to  town.  “On 
his  crossing  the  Schuylkill,  a  salute  of  fifteen  cannon 
was  fired  from  Centre-square,  by  a  party  of  Artillery; 
he  was  ushered  into  the  city  by  ringing  of  bells  and 
other  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  thousands  of  citizens 
crowded  to  see  and  welcome  the  return  of  their  brave 
General,  whom  they  attended  to  the  City  Tavern, 
where  he  alighted.  In  the  evening,  a  display  of  fire¬ 
works  was  exhibited,  in  celebration  of  the  Peace  lately 
concluded  with  the  Western  Indians.” 327 

The  General  and  his  suite  were  entertained  at  dinner 
at  Richardet’s  Tavern,  on  Thursday,  February  18,  by 
the  First  Troop  of  Philadelphia  Cavalry.328  All  the 
officers  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  then  in  the 
city  were  guests  on  this  occasion,  as  were  also  General 
[A.  W.]  White,  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  officers  of  the 
Second  and  Third  Troops  of  Philadelphia  Cavalry. 
Among  the  volunteer  toasts  were  the  following: — By 
General  Wayne: — “The  First  Troop  of  Philadelphia 
Dragoons — May  their  Patriotic  exertions  and  those  of 
the  other  worthy  citizens  who  composed  the  late  volun¬ 
teer  army,  produce  a  conviction  to  the  world  that  the 
Constitution  and  Laws  of  the  United  States  cannot  be 
resisted  with  impunity;”  and  by  General  White: — 
“May  the  Laurel  plucked  by  the  American  Soldier  in 
the  Western  Wilderness,  be  always  worn  in  the  Bosom 
of  the  American  Fair,  as  their  favorite  Ever  Green.” 

At  a  similar  complimentary  dinner329  tendered  him  by 
the  Third  Troop  of  Volunteer  Greens,  Captain  John 
Morrell,  on  Thursday,  February  25,  1796,  at  Weed’s 
Tavern,  at  which  dinner  the  officers  of  the  army  then 
in  town,  General  Daniel  Morgan,  of  Virginia;  Colonel 
Macpherson,  and  the  officers  of  the  First  and  Second 
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Troops  of  City  Cavalry  were  present,  the  following  was 
among  the  toasts  recorded: — “The  volunteer  army  of 
1794,  and  their  late  commander — May  a  similar  oc¬ 
casion  never  again  call  forth  the  public  energy.” 

Washington’s  Birthday  was  observed  with  the  usual 
formalities  in  response  to  the  following  General 
orders : — 330 

“Monday,  the  22d  inst.,  being  the  President’s  Birth¬ 
day,  the  Officers  of  the  first  division  of  the  Militia  of 
Pennsylvania,  are  requested  to  meet  at  the  State  House, 
precisely  at  12  o’clock,  from  whence  they  will  proceed 
to  the  President’s  house  to  congratulate  him  on  the 
day,  and  demonstrate  their  satisfaction  on  his  com¬ 
mencing  another  year  of  exertion  for  the  happiness  of 
their  country.  Such  members  of  the  Cincinnati,  or 
officers  of  the  army  as  may  be  in  town  on  that  day, 
are  requested  to  join  in  the  procession. 

“W.  Stewart,331  Major  General. 

“Feb.  19  [1796].” 

The  customary  spring  drill  of  the  Second  troop  oc¬ 
curred  in  May,  pursuant  to  the  following  order : — 332 

“The  Second  Volunteer  Troop  of  Horse  meet  at  the 
Middle  Ferry  of  Schuylkill  in  compleat  uniform  tomor¬ 
row  [May  14,]  at  3  o’clock  P.  M. 

“May  13th,  1796.” 

The  First  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Militia 
suffered  a  severe  loss  this  year  in  the  death  of  Major 
General  Walter  Stewart,  an  officer  of  the  Revolution. 
Captain  Singer  and  his  fellow  officers  of  the  Troop,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  officers  of  the  Division  and  the  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati  attended  his  funeral  with  military 
honors  on  June  15th.  Shortly  after  this  event  General 
Thomas  Procter  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy  in  the 
Major  Generalship,  and  he  named  as  his  Aides-de- 
Camp,  William  Sergeant333  and  Richard  B.  Thompson.334 
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The  first  duty  of  the  new  commander  of  the  Division 
was  the  observance  of  the  day  of  National  Indepen¬ 
dence  and  for  this  purpose  the  following  General  Or¬ 
ders  were  issued: — 335 

“The  Officers  of  the  militia  of  the  city  and  liberties 
of  Philadelphia  are  requested  to  meet  at  the  State- 
house  on  Monday  next,  the  4th  July,  at  11  o’clock  pre¬ 
cisely,  to  proceed  from  thence  to  pay  their  compli¬ 
ments  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  on  the  anniversary  of  American 
Independence. 

“Josiah  LIarmar,  adjutant  General.” 

“Philadelphia,  June  29th,  1796.” 

“The  day  was  ushered  in  with  ringing  of  bells,  firing 
of  cannon,  and  other  demonstrations  of  joy.  At  twelve 
o’clock  the  Society  of  Cincinnati,  the  officers  of  the 
State  Government  and  the  Militia  met  at  the  State 
House  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  the  house  of  the 
Governor  to  congratulate  him  upon  the  occasion.  After 
a  cold  collation  in  the  Governor’s  garden  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  House  of  the  President  to  tender  him 
similar  greetings.  Public  dinners  were  provided  in 
different  places  in  and  near  the  city,  where  the  citizens 
and  volunteer  corps  assembled  to  offer  mutual  felicita¬ 
tions  upon  the  return  of  the  day  which  gave  freedom 
and  independence  to  the  country.  ’  ’ 336 

October  24th  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  fall  in¬ 
spection  of  the  cavalry,  which  took  place  at  the  Centre 
Square.  The  Volunteer  Greens  assembled  directly  at 
this  place,  while  the  First  and  Second  Troops  paraded 
at  the  Middle  Ferry  an  hour  earlier,  and  from  thence 
proceeded  to  the  place  of  inspection.  The  following 
notices  were  issued  for  this  event : — 

‘  ‘  Militia  Muster.337 

“The  three  Troops  of  Light  Horse  are  reminded  that 
Monday ,  the  24th  instant,  is  the  day  appointed  for  Mus- 
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ter  and  Inspection.  They  are  desired  to  Parade  in  the 
Center  Square,  at  three  o’clock,  in  the  afternoon  of 
that  day  equipped  with  the  arms,  accoutrements,  &c 
which  the  Law  requires. 

“  Lewis  Nicolas,  Inspector. 

“October  22  [1796].” 

The  Troop  notice  follows: — 338 

“The  Second  Troop  of  Horse  will  parade  at  the 
middle  ferry,  on  Monday  next  [Oct.  24]  at  2  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon — It  is  expected  that  every  gentleman  will 
attend  in  compleat  uniform  and  equipped,  agreeable  to 
the  bye  laws  of  the  troop.” 

In  common  with  the  officers  of  the  United  States 
army  and  of  the  Militia  generally  Captain  Singer  and 
his  brother  officers  of  the  troop  were  thrown  into 
mourning  by  the  death  in  December,  1796,  of  the  com¬ 
mander  in  Chief  of  the  army,  Major  General  Anthony 
Wayne,  with  whom  the  Philadelphians  were  intimately 
acquainted.  The  following  General  Order  was  issued 
at  this  time  :339 

General  Order. 

“Philadelphia,  Dec.  31st,  1796. 

‘  ‘  The  Officers  of  the  army  are  to  respect  the  memory 
of  the  late  Major  General  Wayne,  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  troops  of  the  United  States  by  wearing  the  usual 
morning  [sic]  of  Black  Crape  around  the  left  arm  and 
the  hilt  of  the  sword,  for  the  term  of  thirty  days  after 
the  receipt  of  this  order. 

“James  Wilkinson. 

“Brigadier  General.” 

“Attest,  Campbell  Smith, 

“Lieut,  and  Major  of  Brigade.” 

The  last  birthday  of  General  Washington  while  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  Union  was  celebrated  in  1797.  The 
General  Order  for  this  occasion  was  as  follows : — 340 
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“General  Orders. 

“Philadelphia,  February  1, 1797. 

‘  ‘  The  Officers  of  the  Militia  of  the  City  and  County  of 
Philadelphia  are  requested  to  assemble  at  the  State- 
House  on  Wednesday  next,  the  22d  instant,  at  ten 
o’clock,  A.  M.,  to  proceed  from  thence  with  the  State 
Society  of  Cincinnati  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
birth. 

“By  order  of  the  Commander  in  Chief, 

“Jos.  Harmar,  Adj.  Gen.” 

This  notice  was  followed  by  another  more  explicit 
order  :341 

“General  Orders. 

‘  ‘  This  Day  being  the  65th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  Captain  [Joseph] 
Skerrett’s  Company  of  artillery,  with  two  brass  twelve 
pounders,  will  parade  at  11  o’clock  at  the  corner  of 
Seventh  and  Walnut  Streets,  and  precisely  at  twelve 
o’clock  will  commence  the  firing  of  sixteen  rounds. 
The  companies  of  grenadiers  and  light  infantry  com¬ 
manded  by  Captains  [Andrew]  Nelson,  Robinson, 
Johnston,  and  Isaac  Hozey,  will  assemble  in  front  of 
the  State  House  at  ten  o’clock,  to  be  in  readiness 
to  attend  the  procession  to  the  President’s.  From  the 
President’s  the  grenadier  and  infantry  companies  will 
proceed  up  Market  street  to  the  corner  of  Ninth  street, 
there  to  perform  such  evolutions  and  firing  as  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  day  may  think  proper  to 
direct. 

“By  order 

Jos.  Harmar,  Adj.  Gen.  M.  P. 

“Feb.  22,  1797.” 

The  day  was  observed  as  “a  day  of  festival  and  re¬ 
joicing.  It  was  ushered  in  by  ringing  of  bells  and 
firing  of  cannon,  most  of  the  members  of  Congress  and 
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the  Governor  and  the  Legislature  of  this  State  in  a  body 
congratulated  [The  President]  on  the  occasion.  The 
Officers  of  the  Militia  met  at  eleven  o  ’clock  at  the  State 
House,  and  marched  from  thence  to  the  house  of  the 
President,  to  whom  they  presented  an  address  [signed 
by  Brig.  Gen.  William  Macpherson],  and  received  his 
answer  thereto.  They  then  returned  to  the  State 
House  and  accompanied  the  Society  of  Cincinnati  in 
their  visit  to  the  President,  who  also  presented  an  ad¬ 
dress  and  received  his  answer.  At  twelve  o’clock  a 
federal  salute  was  fired.  The  procession  was  attended 
by  the  uniform  military  corps,  who  performed  a  va¬ 
riety  of  evolutions  on  the  occasion . In  the  even¬ 

ing  there  was  a  Ball  ....  at  Rickett’s  amphitheatre 
[Sixth  and  Chestnut  Streets],  which  for  Splendor, 
Taste,  and  elegance,  was,  perhaps,  never  excelled  by 
any  similar  Entertainment  in  the  United  States.”342 

The  summer  of  1797  was  darkened  by  a  violent  out¬ 
break  of  the  “ plague”  (yellow  fever),  which  caused 
great  suffering  and  devastation.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  national  holiday  was  observed  in  the  usual 
manner,  the  following  notice  being  issued: — 343 

“Philadelphia,  June  29, 1797. 

‘ 4  The  officers  of  the  militia  of  the  City  and  Liberties 
of  Philadelphia  are  requested  to  meet  at  the  State 
House,  on  Tuesday,  the  4th  of  July  next,  at  11  o’clock, 
to  proceed  from  thence  to  pay  their  compliments  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  the  anniversary  of 
American  Independence. 

“By  order  of  the  commander  in  chief, 

“  Josiah  Harmar, 

“Adjutant  General  of  the  Militia  of  Pennsyl.” 

The  usual  festivities  followed,  and  public  dinners 
were  provided  at  different  places  in  the  city  and  neigh¬ 
borhood.344  The  epidemic  of  the  fever  increased  in 
severity  as  the  summer  progressed,  and  much  unfavor- 
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orable  comment  was  awakened  and  popular  bitterness 
engendered  by  the  absence  from  the  city  at  this  critical 
time  of  President  Adams,  who  was  visiting  in  New 
York  and  Boston.  He  did  not  return  until  November 
10,  and  because  of  the  general  feeling  of  ill  will  toward 
him  there  was  but  a  half-hearted  response  when  the 
cavalry  corps  was  summoned  to  escort  him  into  the  city. 
A  letter  from  General  Harmar  to  General  Macpherson, 
dated  November  1,  1797,  says:345  “The  return  of  the 
President  of  the  U.  S.  being  expected  in  a  few  days, 
and  it  being  the  general  wish  that  his  reception  should 
be  such  as  to  manifest  the  respect  due  to  his  office,  and 
the  esteem  entertained  for  his  person,  I  am  directed  by 
the  Governor  to  request  that  you  will  immediately 
suggest  the  subject  to  the  artillery  and  Corps  of  Horse 
and  Infantry  belonging  to  the  city  and  County  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  the  County  of  Bucks,  and  concert  with  the 
proper  officers  the  best  plan  for  rendering  the  compli¬ 
ment  grateful  to  the  President  and  honorable  to  our 
fellow  citizens.”  Accordingly  General  Macpherson  is¬ 
sued  the  following  order : — 

“Philadelphia,  Nov.  1st,  1797. 

“The  commanding  officers  of  the  several  regiments  to 
which  companies  (in  uniform)  are  attached,  and  the 
commanding  officers  of  the  artillery,  and  troops  of 
horse  of  the  city  and  county,  are  requested  to  meet 
General  Macpherson,  at  his  quarters,  No.  9  North 
Eighth  Street,  on  Saturday  next  [Nov.  4],  at  12 
o’clock.” 

As  a  result  of  this  meeting  the  following  Second 
Troop  notice  was  issued: — 346 

“ The  Members  of  the  2d  Troop  of  Horse, 

“Are  requested  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
escort  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  his  return 
to  the  Seat  of  Government,  which  will  be  in  a  few  days. 

4  ‘  The  earliest  notice  will  be  given  of  the  time —  The 
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place  of  parade  will  be  at  the  Hotel,  between  Arch  and 
Race  streets  in  Tenth  street  [Richardet’s].347 

“Abraham  Singer,  Captain.” 
The  following  day  appeared  the  annexed  cavalry 
order : 

gglPThe  City  Cavalry  will  parade  on  Friday  Morn¬ 
ing  next,  the  10th  instant,  precisely  at  nine  o’clock,  at 
the  Hotel  in  Tenth  between  Arch  and  Race  streets 
[Richardet’s  tavern],  for  the  purpose  of  escorting  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  his  return  to  the 
seat  of  government. 

Nov.  8th,  1797. 
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carrying  information  from  General  Gates  to  Philadelphia.  He  was  also 
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missioned  by  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania  Colonel  of 
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sylvania  Regiment  of  the  Continental  Line;  on  July  1,  1778,  it  was  in¬ 
corporated  with  the  Second  Pennsylvania  of  the  Continental  Line,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Stewart.  He  retired  on  January  1,  1783,  with 
the  brevet  rank  of  Brigadier  General,  and  became  a  merchant  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  On  April  11,  1781,  he  married  Deborah  (born  in  1764;  died 
March  22,  1823),  daughter  of  Blair  McClenahan  (took  the  oath  of  al¬ 
legiance  to  the  State  July  4,  1777;  died  May  8,  1812)  and  Ann  Darragh 
(married  August  17,  1762  in  St.  Paul’s  P.  E.  Church,  Philadelphia). 
From  1793  to  1796  he  was  Inspector  of  the  Revenue  and  Surveyor  of 
Customs  at  Philadelphia;  in  1794,  he  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  promotion  of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine;  and  the  same 
year  (1794)  was  appointed  Major  General  of  the  First  Division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Militia,  which  office  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death  in 
Philadelphia  on  June  14,  1796,  at  the  age  of  40  years.  He  was  accorded 
a  military  funeral.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Friendly 
Sons  of  St.  Patrick;  an  original  member  of  the  Hibernian  Society  in 
1790,  and  Vice-President  until  his  death;  a  member  of  the  Hibernian 
Fire  Company;  in  1796,  a  Manager  of  Canal  Lottery,  No.  21;  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  the  Cincinnati;  and  a  subscriber  to 
the  Dancing  Assembly.  He  left  a  widow  and  seven  children; — William 
(born  December  27,  1781);  Robert  (born  February  14,  1784);  Anna 
Matilda  (born  in  Londonderry,  July  22,  1786;  married  Judge  Philip 
Church,  February  4,  1805;  died  November  1,  1865);  Walter  (born  in 
London,  July  6,  1788)  ;  Mary  Ann  {Marianna) ,  who  was  born  March  31, 
1791  and  died  August  25,  1844;  Carolina  (born  May  5,  1794;  died  De¬ 
cember  4,  1795)  ;  and  Washington  (born  August  24,  1796). 

882  American  Daily  Advertiser,  May  13,  1796. 

133  William  Sergeant,  son  of  Jonathan  Dickinson  Sergeant  (born  in 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  1746;  died  October  8,  1793)  and  Margaret  (born 
January  5,  1759;  married  March  14,  1775;  died  June  17,  1787)  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Rev.  Elihu  Spencer,  was  born  on  January  1,  1776.  He  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1792;  received  his  Master’s 
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degree  in  1795;  and  was  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  Bar  on  April  21, 
1795.  On  September  3,  1801,  he  married  Elizabeth  B.  (born  in  1783; 
died  December  31,  1845,  aged  62  years)  daughter  of  General  Jacob  Mor¬ 
gan  (born  in  1741 ;  son  of  Col.  Jacob  Morgan  who,  in  1777,  was  Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Berks  County;  in  1756  enlisted  in  one  of  the  provincial  regi¬ 
ments;  Adjutant  of  the  Regiment  in  1763;  in  1774,  a  distiller  in  Mul¬ 
berry  Ward;  served  in  the  Revolution,  first  as  Captain  in  the  Third 
Associator’s  Battalion  in  1775;  became  First  Major  in  Colonel  John 
Dickinson’s  First  Philadelphia  Battalion  on  June  30,  1775;  on  Septem¬ 
ber  28,  1776,  became  Colonel  of  the  First  Battalion,  and  on  June  23, 
1777,  Colonel  of  the  Third  Battalion;  on  March  29,  1777,  was  appointed 
City  Lieutenant,  but  declined  the  office.  On  August  14,  1780,  appointed 
Wagon  Master  for  the  State  and  Superintendent  of  Commissions  for 
purchasing  provisions;  in  1786,  one  of  the  Sureties  for  Joseph  Cowper- 
thwaite  as  Sheriff;  married  Barbara  Lesher;  was  senior  member  of  the 
firm  of  Morgan  and  Douglas,  sugar  refiners;  was  Brigadier  General  of 
the  Second  Brigade,  First  Division,  P.  M.,  from  Friday,  April  19,  1793, 
until  his  resignation  May  11,  1802;  died  in  Philadelphia  on  September 
17,  1802.  His  son,  John  Morgan,  married  Mary  Smith  (born  March  10, 
1770;  died  in  1820),  daughter  of  William  J.  Smith,  a  leading  Quaker 
City  merchant.  She  subsequently,  November  18,  1797,  married  Samuel 
Richards)  and  Barbara  Lesher.  In  1796  he  was  appointed  Aide-de- 
Camp  to  Major  General  Thomas  Procter,  with  the  rank  of  Major.  He 
died  in  Philadelphia  of  apoplexy  on  Saturday,  March  7,  1807,  at  his 
country  resident  Point-no-Point,  when  31  years  old,  letters  of  ad¬ 
ministration  being  granted  to  John  Sergeant  and  Thomas  Sergeant, 
with  Samuel  Wetherill  acting  as  security.  He  left  one  child,  Mary 
Valeria  Sergeant,  who  married  George  W.  Blight,  and  died  March  7, 
1807. 
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Botes. 

U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  League  Island,  Pa. 

December  18,  1922. 

To  the  Editor  Pennsylvania  Magazine, 

Dear  Sir, — On  February  22,  1920,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Historical  Society  which  was  published  under  the  title  of  “The 
Descendants  of  Sarah  Holme,  Daughter  of  Thomas  Holme.”  The  article 
was  based  upon  tradition  as  mentioned  in  Vol.  3,  Page  321,  of  Davis 
History  of  Bucks  County,  that  John  and  Jacob  Holcomb  were  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  Richard  Holcomb  referred  to  in  the  will  of  Thomas 
Holme  who  had  married  Thomas  Holme’s  daughter  Sarah.  I  have 
recently  learned  that  in  the  records  of  the  Withill  and  Dilverton  Meet¬ 
ing,  Western  Division  (English  Meeting  Records)  is  mentioned  the  birth 
of  two  children  of  a  Richard  and  Sarah  Holcomb,  neither  of  whom  is 
named  John  or  Jacob.  In  the  records  of  the  same  meeting,  appear  the 
names  of  records  of  birth  of  children  of  a  John  and  Sarah  Holcomb, 
named  respectively  Julianna,  John  and  Jacob.  The  certificate  brought 
to  Pennsylvania  by  John  Hurford,  who  had  married  the  widowed  mother 
of  John  and  Jacob  Holcomb  was  from  friends  of  Cullumpton  Meeting, 
dated  February  29,  1700,  and  was  for  himself,  his  son  John  and  for  his 
wife’s  daughter  July  Ann  Holcomb.  This  would  indicate  that  John 
Hurford  married  Sarah  the  widow  of  John  Holcomb,  her  maiden  name 
being  Scott,  and  it  would  follow  that  John  and  Jacob  Holcomb,  and 
Samuel  and  Grace  Hurford  were  not  the  grand-children  of  Thomas 
Holme. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  could  find  the  space  to  publish  this  letter 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine. 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.  C.  Holcomb, 

Comdr.  (M.  C.)  U.  S.  N. 

Notes  Taken  from  the  Massachusetts  Archives  by  G.  A.  Taylor. 
“The  Commission  given  by  Wm.  Penn 
Governo1-.  &  Proprietor  of  the  Province 
off  Pennsilvania 
To 

His  Cosen  William  Markham  to  be 
Deputy  Governor  for  him  of 
the  aforesaid  Province 
Att  Westminstr  this  10th  of  2mo  81 — 

Whereas  the  King  hath  Gratiously  Pleased  upon  Diverse  good  Con- 
siderarous  to  Settle  upon  me  &  my  heires  for  ever  by  his  Letters 
Pattents  undr  the  greate  Seale  of  England  dated  the  4th  of  March  last 
past  A  tract  of  Land  in  America  by  the  name  of  Pennsilvania  lyeing 
&  bounded  as  in  the  Sd.  Letters  Pattents  is  perticularly  expressed  with 
Ample  Powers  &  Authorityes  requisite  for  the  well  Governing  of  the 
Same  to  be  exercised  by  me  or  my  Deputy.  Out  of  the  Speciall  regard 
that  I  have  to  ye  Care  &  fidelity  of  my  Cosen  Wm.  Markham,  I  Doe 
hereby  appoint  "him  my  Deputy  &  fully  authorize  him  in  my  stead  & 
for  my  behoofe,  &  for  the  benefitt  of  ye  sd.  Province,  to  act  &  performe 
what  may  be  Justly  needfull  to  y®  Peace  &  Safety  thereof!  till  I  myselfe 
shall  arrive  or  he  shall  receive  further  Ordr. 

That  is  to  say  he  hereby  Power — 

First  to  call  a  Counceli  &  that  to  Consist  of  nine  he  prsideing 
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2dly  That  he  does  there  read  my  Letter  to  the  Inhabitants  &  the 
King’s  Declaracon  of  Subjection,  there  take  the  Inhabitants  Acknowl- 
edgemts  of  my  Authority  &  Propriety — 

3Iy  To  settle  bounds  betwixt  me  &  my  Neighbours;  to  Survey  Sett 
out,  Pent  or  Sell  Lands,  according  to  Instrucons  beareing  Date  the 
6th  of  ye  month  called  Aprill.  81. 

4ly  To  Erect  Courts,  make  Sherrills,  Justices  of  the  Peace  &  other 
requisite  Inferiour  Officers,  that  Right  may  be  Done,  the  Peace  Kept 
&  all  vice  Punished  without  Partiallity  according  to  the  good  Law 
of  England. 

5ly  To  call  to  his  Ayde  &  Command  the  Assistance  of  any  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Sd  Province  for  the  Legall  Suppression  of  Tumults 
or  Ryouts  &  Correction  off  the  Offenders  Still  according  to  Law  And 
to  make  or  ordaine  any  Ordinances  &  to  Doe  any  thing  or  things  that 
to  ye  Peace  &  Safety  of  the  sd.  Province  he  may  lawfully  Doe  by  the 
Powers  granted  to  me  in  the  Letters  Pattents,  Calling  Assembly’s  to 
make  Laws  only  Excepted” 

“Given  undr  my  hand  &  seale  this  10th  of  the  month  called  Aprill  1681 

Wm.  Penn  (seale)” 

“Witnesses 

Hen.  West 
John  West” 

Translation  of  Steuben’s  Letter  to  Walker. 

Schuylkill,  Dec.  27.  (1782.) 

My  dear  Walker, 

It  is  only  four  days  since  Brigadier  Williams  sent  me  your  letter  of 
Dec.  3.  You  know  how  sensible  I  am  of  friendship;  judge  how  dear 
your  letters  must  be  to  me.  If  I  had  known  you  were  as  ready  as  my¬ 
self,  I  should  have  anticipated  it  by  going  to  see  you  and  thus  have 
satisfied  a  double  desire — that  of  presenting  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Wash¬ 
ington  and  of  seeing  a  friend  that  I  love.  But  when  I  received  your 
letter  before  the  last,  I  believed  it  was  too  late  to  reach  Robinson’s  ferry. 

The  arrival  of  Count  Rochambeau  and  the  other  French  officers  causes 
me  to  be  more  dissipated  than  I  have  been  before.  These  gentlemen 
come  to  see  me  and  I  am  often  with  them.  Besides  this  for  the  last 
fortnight  private  affairs  have  called  me  to  town. 

I  have  given  a  memorial  to  Congress,  in  which  I  have  cast  up  all  that 
I  have  had  on  my  stomach  since  1777 ;  judge  if  I  must  not  find  myself 
relieved?  They  have  named  a  committee  of  which  Hamilton  is  chair¬ 
man.  I  have  explained  my  situation  in  plain  English.  The  report  is 
not  yet  made,  therefore  I  cannot  tell  you  the  result.  As  to  pay,  I  am 
already  sure  of  receiving  as  much  as  my  poor  companion,  that  is,  little 
or  nothing.  As  to  the  other  demands  I  foresee  they  will  employ  pal¬ 
liatives,  to  make  me  live  one  campaign  more.  Besides  I  must  acknowl¬ 
edge  I  was  never  treated  with  more  kindness  generally,  since  I  have 
been  in  America.  Congress  appears  to  desire  to  pay  court  to  me,  by 
speaking  on  every  occasion  of  our  army  with  unequalled  veneration. 

One  can  but  lament  the  poor  condition  of  our  finances  in  not  being 
able  to  satisfy  the  just  demands  of  the  generous  officers.  If  compli¬ 
ments  could  make  us  live,  my  dear  fellow,  there  would  be  no  army  so 
rich  as  ours!  But  yet  it  is  something;  no  one  any  longer  thinks  of 
saying — let  them  go, — we  shall  have  another.  Duportail  and  Gouvion 
have  arrived  in  the  French  fashion,  that  is  cast  ashore;  happily  they 
have  saved  the  ship,  only  the  guns  and  masts  lost. 

Keep  silence  for  God’s  sake  about  my  night  cap  and  about  Gibraltar. 

Ah!  ces  B -  des  anglais!  if  they  had  as  good  generals  and  ministers 

as  they  have  naval  officers,  they  would  conquer  the  world.  How  I  re¬ 
spect  this  Howe ;  see  what  he  calls  a  grand  manoeuvre.  Elliot  certainly 
has  shown  more  vigor  than  the  famous  Lord  Cornwallis;  but  when 
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one  knows  the  rock  he  defended  the  thing  is  not  so  extraordinary. 
One  can  well  say  that  the  Dons  have  danced  the  “Folly  of  Spain.” 

Much  as  I  wish  it,  I  fear  that  neither  Villefranche  nor  L’Enfant  will 
succeed  in  their  pursuits.  I  have  spoken  to  several  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  shall  still  do  all  I  can,  notwithstanding  they  have  given  me 
little  hope.  Lincoln  having  passed  Headquarters  on  his  way  to  Bos¬ 
ton  you  have  doubtless  spoken  to  him  about  your  matter,  and  I  shall 
be  pleased  if  you  will  tell  me  his  answer.  Hamilton — who  is  as  much 
attached  to  you  as  I,  and  at  least — we  can  aid  you  with  our  advice. 

No  doubt,  my  friend,  I  have  mentioned  this  circumstance  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  in  my  chamber,  and  this  was  his  answer,  word  for  word;  I  don’t 
know  [how]  that  is:  There  is  a  resolve  which  intitles  my  aid 
de  camp  to  the  rank  of  Lt.  Col.  but  there  has  afterwards  passed  a  re¬ 
solve  which  seems  against  it.  I  answered  him  that  as  well  as  I  could 
remember,  the  last  resolve  of  which  he  spoke  related  only  to  the  aids 
of  other  generals,  and  not  to  his;  but  the  matter  remained  undecided. 
This  conversation,  my  friend,  I  reported  to  you  before  you  entered — it 
must  have  escaped  your  recollection.  Lincoln  at  least  ought  to  know 
whether  Humphreys  is  a  Lt.  Col.  or  a  Captain,  at  least  if  the  brevet  has 
ratified  him  as  such.  He  is  named  Colonel  in  the  journals  of  Congress 
the  3rd  of  Nov.  1781,  when  he  was  the  bearer  of  the  Trophies  from  York, 
but  I  nowhere  find  his  promotion.  But  do  nothing,  my  friend,  without 
informing  me  beforehand.  My  attachment  to  you  deserves  this  con¬ 
fidence  and  the  most  prudent  men  have  need  of  advice  in  business  which 
concerns  them  personally:  I  know  that  by  my  own  experience. 

I  should  send  you  a  copy  of  my  memorial  to  Congress  but  the  size 
of  it  is  too  great.  It  is  of  my  own  composition,  but  my  friend  Chan¬ 
cellor  Livingston  had  the  goodness  to  correct  it  and  to  strike  out  the 
parts  where  my  pen  had  been  too  strenuous. 

I  have  just  sealed  a  great  parcel  for  the  ministers  at  Versailles,  to 
whom  I  speak  as  plainly  in  French  as  I  have  spoken  in  English  to  Con¬ 
gress.  Messrs.  Luzerne  and  Chattelleux  have  approved  my  language 
and  have  promised  me  success.  It  is  hard  to  fight  with  America  and 
France,  after  having  about  made  peace  with  England.  This  confounded 
ministerial  correspondence  has  cost  me  infinite  trouble.  You  know  that 
I  am  without  help  even  for  my  English  correspondence.  What  shall  I 
do,  my  friend,  if  I  must  make  another  campaign?  I  do  not  believe 
Popham  wishes  to  rejoin  me;  at  least  I  have  not  had  a  line  from  him. 
Where  shall  I  find  a  W — ;  but  I  must  not  make  you  too  vain.  But 
seriously  where  shall  I  find  a  man  who  can  conduct  my  correspondence? 
See  a  little  if  you  can  suggest  me  a  good  fellow,  you  know  what  I  need. 
I  reckon  always  on  my  North,  but  you  know  his  strength  does  not  lie  in 
the  pen.  You  know  too  that  he  is  as  lazy  as  he  is  amiable.  For  four 
weeks  I  have  not  had  any  news  of  him;  write  him  and  scold  him.  Try 
at  the  same  time  to  persuade  him  to  join  me  by  the  end  of  March,  at  the 
latest. 

Goodbye,  my  friend!  Never  doubt  my  sincere  attachment.  Be  per¬ 
suaded  that  I  shall  never  cease  to  be  your  very  affectionate  friend  and 
servant. 

Steuben. 

Gibbs  told  me  that  the  officers  of  the  army  were  going  to  write  me  a 
letter  of  recognition.  I  should  have  been  infinitely  flattered  by  it.  Tell 
me  the  reason  that  prevented  the  plan.  I  wish  you  a  happy  new  year. 
Don’t  forget  my  respects  to  Gen.  and  Mrs.  Washington. 


Booh  Notices. 

The  Keelers  of  Hamilton  Township.  A  Study  in  Democracy. 
By  David  Henry  Keller,  M.D.  Alexandria,  Louisiana:  The  Wall 
Printing  Company,  1922.  Buckram.  8vo.  Pp.  VII,  133  (1). 

This  genealogy,  limited  to  225  copies,  tells  the  story  of  an  average 
Pennsylvania  family;  hence  the  sub-title,  A  Study  in  Democracy.  Told 
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in  narrative  form,  thug  inviting  the  attention  of  a  wider  circle  of 
readers  than  the  immediate  family,  the  author  or  compiler,  Dr.  Keller, 
includes  contributions  from  other  pens.  There  are  twenty-two  chapters, 
sixteen  of  which  are  attributed  to  the  author.  The  final  chapter,  A  Roll 
of  Honor,  devoted  to  the  military  record  of  the  Keller  family  and 
extending  from  the  French  and  Indian  War  to  the  World  War,  undoubt¬ 
edly  is  compiled  by  him  and  should  be  credited  to  his  account. 

Immediately  following  the  author’s  Foreword,  Horatio  G.  Shull  of 
-  Easton  deals  with  the  causes  of  the  migratory  movement  from  Europe 
to  Pennsylvania  and  graphically  relates  the  hardships  which  the  Kellers 
and  other  eighteen  century  emigrants  encountered  on  the  voyage  from 
Rotterdam  to  Philadelphia.  This  dark  and  gloomy  background  forms 
the  second  chapter.  Then,  in  the  next  chapter,  Dr.  Keller  continues 
with  an  account  of  the  journey  from  Philadelphia  to  Hamilton  Town¬ 
ship,  now  in  Monroe  County.  Here  it  was  that  the  author’s  ancestor, 
Christopher  Keller,  later  a  Revolutionary  patriot,  settled.  His  mother 
and  sister  made  the  trip  from  Rotterdam  to  Hamilton  with  him;  and 
sometime  prior  to  the  year  1757,  the  former,  the  widow  of  a  Christopher 
Keller  who  never  reached  these  shores,  married  Johannes  Georg  Hartlieb, 
pioneer  and  Indian  fighter.  This  fact  prompted  the  author  to  write  an 
excellent  chapter  on  Our  Good  Friend  Johannes  Georg  Hartlieb. 

Christopher  Keller,  the  emigrant,  married  Christina  Bossard.  To  this 
union  the  reader  is  indebted  for  another  chapter  by  Dr.  Keller  on  The 
Family  of  Philip  Bossard,  her  father.  Christopher  Keller’s  son  married 
Rachel  Dills,  his  grandson  married  Sarah  Dracli  and  a  great-grandson 
married  Ellen  Brown.  These  marriages  inspired  the  author  to  prepare 
special  chapters  on  The  Dills  of  New  Jersey,  The  Dracli  Family  of  Bucks 
County,  and  on  David  and  Ellen  (Brown)  Keller. 

Charles  R.  Roberts  of  Allentown  is  responsible  for  an  interesting 
account  of  the  early  history  of  Hamilton,  in  which  he  describes  the 
locality  settled  by  Christopher  Keller,  his  descendants  and  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  Reverend  William  H.  Brong,  B.D.,  of  Pen  Argyle,  tells  the  story 
of  Plainfield  Township,  Northampton  County,  and  of  the  Joseph  Keller 
family.  No  effort,  however,  is  made  to  connect  this  family  with  that 
of  Christopher  Keller.  Indeed,  the  Plainfield  and  the  Hamilton  Kellers 
were  separated  by  the  Blue  Mountains,  living  as  they  did  on  opposite 
sides.  Reverend  Charles  A.  Butz,  Ph.D.,  is  represented  by  a  contribu¬ 
tion  on  The  Butz  Family  of  Old  Northampton;  Robert  B.  Keller  fur¬ 
nishes  information  respecting  The  Descendants  of  Joseph  Keller,  a 
grandson  of  Christopher. 

Christopher  Keller  is  the  author’s  progenitor,  and  the  major  portion 
of  the  book  naturally  is  devoted  to  the  family  of  that  patriot.  Plain- 
field  Township,  in  Monroe  County,  and  not  far  distant  from  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Water  Gap,  fixes  the  geographical  center  of  interest. 

Space  will  not  permit  an  adequate  notice  of  the  various  chapters 
written  by  Dr.  JKeller,  but  a  mere  list  of  titles  excluding  those  already 
mentioned  may  be  cited:  The  Hamilton  Square  Church;  Christopher 
Keller;  The  Family  of  Christopher  Keller;  Johannes  Georg  Keller;  The 
Netc  York  Kellers;  The  Family  of  James  and  Nancy  (Webb)  Keller; 
John  Keller,  a  Country  Squire;  The  Decline  of  Kellersville,  and  The 
Family  of  John  Keller. 

The  author  laments  the  passing  of  the  Family  Bible,  and  blank  pages 
for  recording  births,  marriages  and  deaths  are  appended  to  his  volume. 
It  is  well  printed  on  good  paper,  and  the  illustrations  and  binding  are 
commendable.  Dr.  Keller  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  successful  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  work,  the  labor  of  years.  Honesty  of  purpose  is  apparent 
on  every  page.  A  real  effort  has  been  made  to  ascertain  facts,  and  good 
judgment  is  shown  in  distinguishing  between  known  records  and  family 
tradition.  The  absence  of  an  index  in  such  a  worthy  book  is  regrettable. 

E.  S'. 
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THE  REAL  DECLARATION  OP  INDEPENDENCE :  A 
STUDY  OF  COLONIAL  HISTORY  UNDER  A 
MODERN  THEORY. 

BY  HENRY  LEFFMANN. 

(Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  March 

12,  1923.) 

In  1857,  Thomas  Henry  Buckle  published  the  first 
volume  of  a  “  History  of  Civilization,  ’  ’  in  which  he  set 
forth  in  much  detail  the  influences  of  the  aspects  of 
nature  upon  the  course  of  human  development.  When¬ 
ever  we  attempt  to  determine  the  date  of  origin  of  any 
doctrine,  or  find  the  first  inventor  or  discoverer  of  any 
fact  or  method,  we  meet  with  great  difficulty.  It  is  in 
most  cases  impossible  to  fix  on  the  earliest  worker  or 
determine  what  constitutes  the  real  initiative.  Hippo¬ 
crates,  born  about  24  centuries  ago,  wrote  a  special 
treatise  on  the  relations  of  the  air,  water  and  place  to 
the  conditions  of  human  life,  so  we  may  consider  Buckle 
anticipated  as  to  the  basic  principles  of  his  theory. 

In  1867  Carl  Marx  published  his  work  on  ‘  ‘  Capital,  ’  ’ 
and  brought  forward  a  doctrine  that  has  been  formu¬ 
lated  as  the  “materialistic  conception  of  history,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  economic  influences  are  the  main 
determinants  of  the  course  of  affairs  when  human 
beings  are  associated  in  intelligent  groups.  Like  the 
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doctrine  of  evolution  and  the  Copernican  system,  this 
view  of  Marx  has  been  bitterly  antagonized  from  both 
sentimental  and  scientific  points  of  view,  and  also  like 
these  theories  it  has  been  denounced  as  tending  to  be 
subversive  of  sound  government  and  morals.  During 
the  late  war,  a  teacher  in  a  New  York  Public  School 
was  deemed  worthy  of  dismissal  because  he  expressed 
belief  in  this  doctrine,  just  as  Galileo  was  brought  to 
book  for  declaring  the  heliocentric  theory  of  the  solar 
system,  and  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  associates  are  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  prevent  the  teaching  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 

I  propose  in  this  paper  to  set  forth  a  study  of  a 
critical  period  in  American  history  from  the  material¬ 
istic  point  of  view,  that  is  employing  for  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  events,  the  theories  of  Buckle  and  Marx. 
“Business  is  business/’  as  Mr.  Grewgious  said  to  Rosa 
Bud,  and  the  conciseness  of  the  maxim  has  appealed  so 
strongly  to  the  world  that  we  find  the  exact  form  in 
the  midst  of  texts  in  other  tongues.  To  begin,  let  us 
examine  the  physical  geography  of  the  Atlantic  slope 
of  North  America,  the  region  to  which  British,  German 
and  Irish  emigrants  came  in  great  numbers.  This  re¬ 
gion  is  distinguished  by  possessing  many  excellent 
harbors,  some  of  them  estuaries  of  large  rivers,  navi¬ 
gable  for  many  miles  by  deep  draft  vessels.  The  terri¬ 
tory  into  which  these  harbors  lead  was  heavily  forested, 
the  woods  were  full  of  game  and  the  streams  of  fish. 
For  miles  back  of  the  ocean  shore,  the  land  is  only 
moderately  rolling,  well  furnished  with  streams  of  ex¬ 
cellent  water,  while  the  subsoil  is  fertile  and  easily 
cultivated  when  the  forest  was  removed.  Fuel  was 
plenty  and  cheap.  The  immigrants  were  almost  en¬ 
tirely  a  hardy,  determined  class,  and  the  British  por¬ 
tion  had  grown  up  under  conditions  of  political  and 
religious  freedom  that  developed  a  spirit  of  self-re¬ 
liance  and  sturdiness  in  defending  what  they  believed 
to  be  their  rights.  Several  waves  of  immigration 
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determined  by  markedly  different,  and,  in  some  cases, 
antagonistic  influences  had  brought  to  these  shores  a 
considerable  population.  A  high  birth  rate  soon  added 
a  large  proportion  of  persons  whose  attachment  to 
their  respective  Mother  Countries  was  more  incidental 
than  dominant.  If  we  look  at  a  map  of  the  Atlantic 
shore  from  Maine  to  Florida,  we  will  see  that  each  one 
of  the  original  thirteen  Colonies  had  at  least  one  good 
harbor,  hence  as  the  successive  waves  of  immigration 
occurred,  each  group  found  a  lodgment  at  a  different 
point,  and  separate  centers  of  population  arose.  The 
difficulties  of  travelling  and  the  lack  of  any  other 
method  of  communicating  news  except  by  land  or  sea 
journeys,  kept  these  units  from  co-ordinated  action  for 
many  years.  A  comparison  of  the  Atlantic  coast  with 
the  Pacific  will  show  vividly  what  Buckle  has  termed 
the  ‘‘aspects  of  nature,”  for  in  the  West  the  Coast 
Range  comes  down  to  the  shore,  thus  preventing  the 
formation  of  harbors.  From  the  Columbia  river,  enter¬ 
ing  the  sea  about  latitude  46,  to  the  boundary  of  Lower 
California,  a  coast  of  over  a  thousand  miles  is  unbroken 
by  a  navigable  stream,  and  only  two  harbors,  those  of 
San  Francisco  and  San  Diego,  are  of  practical  value. 
If  we  were  to  attempt  to  set  forth  the  full  history  of 
this  nation,  we  should  have  to  go  back  to  the  time  before 
the  morning  stars  sang  together,  for  the  condition  of 
the  universe  at  any  given  moment  is  the  consequence 
of  its  condition  at  the  immediately  preceding  moment, 
and  thus  the  evolutionary  chain  goes  back  to  the  initial 
differentiation  of  the  primordial  chaos.  In  practical 
study  we  start  at  a  period  within  the  scope  of  abundant 
written  history,  and  we  can  find  in  the  scene  at  Runny- 
mede  in  the  second  decade  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a 
point  of  departure  interesting  to  us  in  the  present 
inquiry. 

The  American  Colonies  grew  rapidly.  Wars  and 
business  enterprises  tended  to  bring  together  the  dif- 
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ferent  centers  of  population,  while  Great  Britain’s 
strong  impulse  towards  expansion  and  world  control, 
steadily  eliminated  all  but  British  influences  along  the 
strip  of  coastal  plain  and  piedmont  on  which  the  popu¬ 
lation  was  mostly  settled.  In  some  favorable  places 
the  more  adventurous  spirits  had  begun  to  ascend  the 
mountains  or  to  flow  southwesterly  along  the  eastern 
slope  thereof.  A  critical  condition  arose  at  the  close 
of  the  seven-years  war,  in  1763,  when  Great  Britain 
acquired  by  treaty  the  whole  of  Canada,  and  expelled 
France  from  those  portions  of  North  America  with 
which  the  Colonists  were  concerned.  France,  of  course, 
cherished  hope  of  revenge,  and  less  than  a  score  of 
years  later  the  hour  of  this  revenge  struck,  when  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  given  to  assist  the  revolted  Colonies  to  se¬ 
cure  their  independence.  At  the  close  of  the  seven- 
years’  war,  England  was  master  of  the  seas,  a  position 
which  it  still  holds.  Believed  of  anxiety  about  the 
French,  and  recognizing  that  Spain  was  passing  into 
decadence,  British  capitalists  began  a  series  of  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  Colonies  with  the  object  of  preventing 
competitive  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises. 
The  physiography  of  the  settled  area  offered  especial 
opportunities  for  building  and  operating  ships.  We 
are  not  surprised  that  advantage  was  taken  of  this, 
and  that  several  of  the  Colonies  built  up  busy  ports. 
In  the  newspapers  of  the  period  just  before  the  Bevo- 
lution,  maritime  news  constitutes  a  prominent  item. 
The  American  Weekly  Mercury,  for  example,  usually 
devoted  about  one^-eighth  its  space  to  shipping  news, 
which  like  all  news  in  those  days  was  much  belated  and 
reminds  us  of  the  Inn 

“Where  village  statesmen  talked  with  looks  profound 
And  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went  round.” 

In  our  own  time,  when  a  maritime  disaster  in  the 
harbor  of  Melbourne  is  known  on  the  Philadelphia  Ex- 
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change  an  hour  later,  it  is  somewhat  startling  to  read  in 
the  Mercury  of  Dec.  14, 1741,  “We  hear  from  the  Capes 
that  the  ship  Vernon,  Joseph  Redmond,  commander 
was  on  Saturday  last  lost  on  the  Shears.  All  hands 
were  saved.”  (The  Shears  is  a  shoal  near  the  mouth 
of  Delaware  Bay.) 

The  purpose  of  this  essay  is  to  show  that  the  actual 
step  towards  independence  was  taken  by  the  first  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress,  which  met  in  Philadelphia  on  Sept. 
5,  1774,  attended  by  representatives  of  all  the  Colonies, 
except  Georgia.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  present  the 
details  of  the  social  life  of  the  delegates,  and  only 
scanty  materials  are  available  as  to  the  debates.  The 
important  point,  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry  is  to  put 
the  Congress  into  its  environment,  for  which  purpose 
some  details  must  be  given  as  to  the  business  interests 
and  methods  of  the  Colonists.  Fortunately  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  materials  is  available  along  this  line. 
Some  years  ago,  a  large  collection  of  letters  and  busi¬ 
ness  records  was  found  in  a  house  in  Newport,  R.  I. 
These  related  mostly  to  a  firm  that  was  in  active  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  decade  before  the  Revolution.  A  valuable 
selection  from  this  find  has  been  published  by  the  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  (vol.  69)  under  the  title  “Rhode  Island  Com¬ 
merce.”  The  treaty  of  1763  brought  British  statesmen 
and  merchants  to  the  full  consciousness  that  world  em¬ 
pire  was  possible,  and  the  comparative  indifference 
with  which  the  American  Colonies  had  been  regarded 
gave  place  to  interference  both  direct  and  indirect,  that 
is,  by  stamp  duties  and  tariffs.  Looking  at  the  matter 
in  the  cold  light  of  modern  economic  theories,  it  does 
not  seem  unreasonable  in  the  British  government  to 
expect  the  Americans  to  contribute  rather  liberally  to 
the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  empire.  The  perils 
of  the  seas  were  then  not  limited  to  weather  conditions. 
Pirates  and  hostile  warships  swarmed  on  all  the  lines 
of  commerce.  Merchant  ships  were  frequently  adver- 
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tised  as  being  armed  with  cannon  and  “able  to  make 
a  good  defense.”  Colonial  merchants  were  largely  de¬ 
pendent  on  overseas  commerce,  both  for  sending  and 
receiving  goods,  and  it  seems  fair  that  they  should  have 
contributed  to  the  expense  of  the  British  Navy  which 
protected  their  ventures.  The  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  who  up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution  domi¬ 
nated  the  policy  of  Pennsylvania,  were  singularly  in¬ 
consistent  in  this  matter.  They  preached  non-resist¬ 
ance  in  an  extreme  form,  yet  they  travelled  back  and 
forth  on  the  ocean  and  transmitted  valuable  goods  in 
safety,  which  could  not  have  been  done  without  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  “wooden  walls  of  old  England.”  They 
seemed  to  have  ignored  entirely  this  element  of  com¬ 
mercial  operation.  It  might  be  said  in  criticism  of 
these  Friends,  that  they  interpreted  the  text  “Let  not 
thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth”  in  a 
different  sense  from  that  intended.  Joseph  Stansbury, 
who  was  member  of  “meeting,”  advertised  “China, 
Glass  and  Liverpool  Goods,”  and  the  question  arises 
how  could  he  have  got  his  goods  if  the  doctrine  of  non¬ 
interference  had  been  adopted  by  the  British  govern¬ 
ment? 

Early  in  the  history  of  American  settlement,  a  dif¬ 
ferentiation  in  the  character  of  business  developed. 
This  was  due  to  the  different  physiographic  and  cli¬ 
matic  conditions.  The  northern  Colonies  became  indus¬ 
trial  and  commercial;  the  southern,  agricultural. 
Somewhat  conflicting  interests  arose,  among  the  most 
important  was  the  attitude  towards  Negro  slavery. 
The  northern  Colonies  never  developed  this  feature  to 
a  great  extent,  but  in  some  parts  of  the  south,  especially 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  it  became  a  dominating 
system.  Northern  commercial  interests,  however,  de¬ 
rived  great  profits  from  the  importation  and  sale  of 
Negroes.  The  contemporary  documents  show  how 
brutal  and  cruel  were  the  men  who  took  part  in  the 
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business.  The  records  obtained  in  the  Newport  house 
set  before  us  vividly  the  ghastly  and  repulsive  details 
of  the  traffic.  It  was  literally  born  in  sin  and  shapen 
in  iniquity.  The  essential  details  were  the  importation 
of  molasses,  its  conversion  into  rum  and  the  carrying 
of  this  rum  to  the  coast  of  Africa  to  be  bartered  for 
slaves  with  the  local  kidnappers.  Orthodox  Christian 
and  Orthodox  Jew  joined  in  the  detestable  business. 
The  professors  of  these  two  faiths,  secretly  disparaging 
each  other’s  creed,  were  able  to  stand  as  a  unit  in  de¬ 
fending  their  business  against  outside  competition  and 
ethical  considerations.  Before  passing  to  the  quota¬ 
tion  of  some  records  bearing  on  the  slave-trade,  I  wish 
to  present  briefly  the  substance  of  an  interesting  docu¬ 
ment  that  dates  from  November,  1761.  This  is  the 
agreement  of  the  Spermaceti  Candlers,  which  has 
all  the  characters  of  the  modern  trust.  Spermaceti 
candles  were  used  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy;  poor 
people  contented  themselves  with  fixed  oils  or  the 
penny  dip.  The  Newport  candlers,  a  numerous  and 
wealthy  group,  invited  all  engaged  in  the  business  to 
unite  in  the  following  agreements:  To  fix  a  price  for 
head-matter  (the  raw  material  from  the  sperm  whale) 
and  that  no  indirect  means  should  be  used  to  increase 
this  price ;  to  fix  a  price  below  which  candles  should  not 
be  sold ;  to  do  no  manufacturing  for  persons  not  signing 
the  agreement;  to  use  all  honorable  means  to  prevent 
others  going  into  the  business,  as  there  was  then 
enough  houses  to  supply  the  public.  If  the  whalers  re¬ 
fused  to  sell  head-matter  at  the  price  fixed,  the  signers 
bound  themselves  to  build  and  operate  their  own  ships. 

The  signers  were  mostly  Newport  merchants.  The 
firms  of  0.  Brown  and  Co.  and  Nathan  Gorham  are  es¬ 
pecially  noticeable,  these  surnames  being  prominent  in 
Rhode  Island  history.  All  the  members  of  the  Brown 
firm  sign,  leading  off  with  Obadiah,  after  which  fol¬ 
low  the  juniors,  Nicholas,  Joseph,  John  and  Moses, 
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familiarly  known  as  “Nicky,  Josy,  John  and  Mosy.” 
We  must  not  overlook  the  names  of  Aaron  Lopez, 
Samuel  Naphtali  and  Jacob  Rod.  Rivera.  Of  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  slave  trade  a  few  quotations  will  suffice. 

James  Cahoon  writes  to  the  Newport  firm  of  Ayrault, 
from  the  African  coast:  “Heare  is  seven  of  us  rum- 
men  that  we  are  ready  to  devur  (devour)  one  another, 
for  our  case  is  despar t  (desperate).”  David  Lindsay 
writes  to  the  same  firm  in  1752,  that  he  had  on  board  61 
slaves  and  upwards  of  30  ounces  of  gold  and  had  “13 
or  14  hhd  of  rum  left.”  In  1763,  a  letter  gives  informa¬ 
tion  of  upwards  of  200  gallons  of  neat  rum  was  being 
paid  for  one  slave.  There  were  20  vessels  collected  at 
the  place  with  a  total  cargo  of  about  9000  hhd.  Peleg 
Green  writes  from  Annamaboe  to  Aaron  Lopez  in  1774, 
“Our  captain  gives  190  to  200  gallons  for  prime  men 
and  170  to  180  for  prime  women.”  On  another  date, 
Abraham  Pereira  Mendez  wrote  to  Aaron  Lopez  of  the 
arrival  of  the  brig  Africa  from  which  eleven  slaves 
were  sold  for  15  pounds  sterling,  but  we  are  told  that 
they  were  “refuse.”  Concerning  another  lot,  we  are 
told  that  there  was  1  ‘  not  a  Guinea  among  them.  ’  ’  The 
Guinea  Negro  is  the  most  stalwart  form.  All  these  mer¬ 
chants,  Christian  and  Jew,  knew  the  text  in  Malachi, 
“Have  we  not  all  one  Father?  Hath  not  one  God 
created  us?”  but  paid  no  attention  to  such  principles 
when  the  opportunity  was  offered  to  secure  large  gains. 
Their  ears  were  deaf  and  their  eyes  blind  to  the  horrors 
of  the  traffic  and  to  the  sufferings  of  the  wretched  cap¬ 
tives.  They  dealt  in  human  beings  with  the  same  indif¬ 
ference  that  they  dealt  in  lumber  or  wheat.  Both  types 
of  Colonies,  Northern  and  Southern — commercial  and 
agricultural — were  involved  in  the  traffic,  the  former 
capturing  and  transporting  the  slaves,  the  latter  using 
them.  It  is  well  known  that  Jefferson  inserted  into  the 
written  Declaration  a  clause  condemning  slavery,  which 
was  stricken  out.  He  says  that  this  was  due  principally 
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to  the  efforts  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  but  adds 
“our  Northern  brethren,  also,  I  believe,  felt  a  little 
tender  under  these  circumstances,  for  tho’  these  people 
have  very  few  slaves  themselves,  they  have  been  pretty 
considerable  carriers  of  them  to  others.’ ’  Slavery  was 
an  economic  sin,  and  we  need  not  wonder  that  passed 
on  to  a  later  period,  a  long  and  bloody  war  was  needed 
to  expiate  it,  and  the  expiation  is  probably  not  yet 
completed. 

A  striking  example  of  the  character  of  the  commerce 
in  those  days  is  given  in  the  account  of  Dr.  Drowne, 
who  made  a  voyage  on  an  American  privateer.  The 
privateer  captured  a  British  ship  bound  from  Jamaica 
to  New  York.  The  cargo  consisted  of  rum  and  sugar. 
Of  the  former,  there  were  149  puncheons,  23  hhd.,  3^ 
casks  and  9  bbl.  The  manifest  reads  like  one  from  the 
rum-runners  now  off  our  coast. 

The  reference  to  New  England  rum  leads  to  the 
presentation  of  one  of  the  most  important  economic 
disputes  between  the  Americans  and  British.  John 
Adams  has  told  us  that  we  should  not  blush  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  molasses  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  Amer¬ 
ican  independence.  In  1733,  Parliament  passed  the 
Molasses  Act,  by  which  very  high  duties  were  imposed 
on  molasses  and  sugar  imported  from  other  than 
British  possessions.  The  duties  were  so  high  that 
smuggling  was  very  profitable,  and  the  character  of 
the  coast  line  was  such  that  abundant  opportunities 
were  offered  for  such  methods.  We  can  realize  the 
conditions  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  activity  of  the 
rum-runners  at  the  present  day.  The  Act  of  1733  re¬ 
mained  without  serious  enforcement  until  the  accession 
of  the  Grenville  ministry  and  the  close  of  the  seven- 
years’  war,  when  as  noted  above,  Britain  found  itself 
master  of  the  seas  and  dominant  in  North  America. 
Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before,  and  pre¬ 
monitions  of  England’s  greatness  were  not  wanting, 
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for  in  1740  Thomson  had  written  and  Arne  set  to 
music,  the  well-known  air  beginning : 

“When  Britain  first,  at  Heaven’s  command, 

Arose  from  out  the  azure  main — 

This  was  the  charter  of  the  land, 

And  guardian  angels  sang  the  strain: 

Rule  Britannia;  Britannia  rule  the  waves. 

Britons  never  shall  be  slaves.” 

In  1763,  the  duty  on  molasses  was  reduced  50%  and 
the  strict  enforcement  begun.  The  rum-makers  were, 
of  course,  much  angered.  Other  interferences  with 
commercial  and  industrial  developments  followed.  It 
is  a  well-known  principle  of  economics  that  indirect 
taxation  can  be  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
the  direct  form.  In  1765,  Parliament  passed  the 
Stamp- Act,  so  often  mentioned  and  so  little  known  in 
its  principle  and  character.  It  was  merely  an  extension 
of  the  long-established  system  of  stamp  duties  on 
papers  official  and  private.  The  Northern  people  bore 
with  little  murmur  the  heavy  stamp  duties  imposed  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  between  the  States,  but  the  Colonists  were 
otherwise  minded.  The  resistance  to  the  act  was  so 
effective  that  the  revenue  collected  under  it — about 
£4000 — was  less  than  the  cost  of  collection.  It  was  re¬ 
pealed,  but  by  its  influence  a  movement  was  inaugur¬ 
ated  which  was  later  to  develop  into  decisive  action. 
Nine  Colonies  met  in  convention,  but  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  petitioning  the  British  government.  Both 
classes  of  Colonies  were  represented.  A  declaration  of 
rights  was  also  adopted.  Changed  conditions  in  the 
British  government,  together  with  the  apparent  impos¬ 
sibility  of  enforcing  the  act,  led  to  its  repeal,  but 
Parliament  was  not  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  the 
colonial  view,  and  in  the  repealer  definitely  asserted  its 
inherent  right  to  tax  the  Colonies. 

Conditions  had  changed.  As  the  belted  Barons  at 
Bunnymede  found  that  united  they  could  overcome  the 
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divinity  of  kingship,  so  the  Colonists  found  that  by 
uniting  they  could  accomplish  something  tangible  and 
they  proceeded  to  do  so. 

The  first  Continental  Congress  assembled  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  Sept.  5,  1774,  with  delegates  from  all  the 
Colonies  except  Georgia.  Conditions  in  Georgia  were 
somewhat  complicated.  Some  sections  were  strongly 
in  favor  of  decisive  action,  but  on  the  frontier  the 
danger  from  Indians  was  serious,  and  many  settlers 
dreaded  the  taking  away  of  the  British  military  forces. 
Georgia  came  into  the  second  Congress;  its  delegates 
were  among  the  signers  of  the  document  of  1776.  The 
Congress  was  offered  the  State  House  for  its  meetings, 
but  took  Carpenter’s  Hall  instead,  and  it  is  hinted  that 
the  object  of  this  choice  was  to  give  a  little  more 
middle-class  flavor  to  a  convention  of  near-aristocrats. 
The  secrecy  with  which  the  proceedings  were  con¬ 
ducted,  and  the  absence  of  stenographic  notes  prevents 
us  from  understanding  the  deeper  feelings  and  the 
undercurrents  of  conflicting  opinions  that  must  have 
prevailed.  To  present  before  a  modem  audience  the 
course  of  events,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  in  the 
city  a  corps  of  newspaper  correspondents,  an  organ¬ 
ized  system  of  collecting  and  distributing  news  and  the 
application  of  the  interviewing  method.  Delegates 
would  have  spoken  with  much  greater  reserve  if  their 
words  had  been  taken  down  and  “broadcasted”  by  the 
methods  now  in  vogue.  All  we  get  from  the  published 
official  records  are  notes  of  things  done,  but  from  some 
private  sources  we  get  a  little  further  data.  The  social 
life  of  the  delegates  was  very  active.  They  were 
lavishly  entertained  by  the  wealthier  citizens.  As  an 
instance,  Washington,  during  the  52  days  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  dined  at  his  own  lodgings  only  nine  times.  John 
Adams  gives  us  some  most  interesting  and  important 
data.  Among  these  are  notes  of  Patrick  Henry’s  early 
remarks,  concernng  the  basis  of  representation.  Com- 
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ing  from  one  of  the  larger  Colonies,  Henry  might  be 
expected  to  favor  a  basis  of  voting  on  population,  but 
be  was  in  a  highly  “unionized”  condition  then,  which 
contrasts  markedly  with  his  attitude  a  little  over  a 
dozen  years  later,  when  he  was  one  of  the  most  bitter 
opponents  of  the  Constitution  as  framed  by  the  Federal 
Convention,  having  even  refused  to  accept  member¬ 
ship  therein. 

According  to  John  Adams,  Henry  spoke  as  follows : 

“Government  is  dissolved.  .  .  .  Where  are  your 
land-marks,  your  boundaries  of  Colonies?  We  are  in  a 
state  of  nature.  I  did  propose  that  a  scale  should  be 
laid  down;  that  that  part  of  North  America  which  was 
once  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  that  part  which  was  once 
Virginia  ought  to  be  considered  as  having  weight.  I 
will  submit,  however,  I  am  determined  to  submit,  if  I 
am  over-ruled.  The  distinctions  between  Virginians, 
Pennsylvanians,  New  Yorkers  and  New  Englanders  are 
no  more.  I  am  not  a  Virginian,  but  an  American.” 
Later,  Henry  said:  “I  go  upon  the  supposition  that 
government  is  at  an  end.  .  .  .  All  America  is  thrown 
into  one  mass.”  A  later  remark  by  Adams  makes  us 
regret  that  we  do  not  have  the  full  report  of  the  de¬ 
bates,  for  he  says :  ‘  ‘  There  is  so  much  wit,  sense,  learn¬ 
ing,  acuteness,  subtlety,  eloquence,  etc.,  among  fifty 
gentlemen,  each  of  whom  has  been  habituated  to  lead 
his  own  province,  that  an  immensity  of  time  is  spent 
unnecessarily.” 

After  all  it  is  the  result  of  the  Congress  that  interests 
us,  and  I  may  adapt  a  phrase  from  Lincoln’s  celebrated 
address  and  say  of  the  gathering,  that  the  world  may 
care  little  for  what  was  said  there,  but  cared  much  for 
what  was  done  there.  Up  to  the  closing  of  this  Con¬ 
gress,  the  distresses  of  the  American  people  had  given 
rise  to  little  else  than  petitions,  more  or  less  humble, 
with  comparatively  little  response  from  the  Home  gov¬ 
ernment.  Many  of  Colonials  cherished  the  idea  that 
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the  exactions  which  were  imposed  were  due  to  the 
Ministry  and  Parliament,  and  that  the  King  had  a  more 
merciful  feeling.  In  this  they  were  mistaken.  In  all 
its  legislation,  Britain  was  obeying  inexorable  economic 
laws  and  so  were  the  Colonies  although  neither  knew 
what  these  laws  are.  It  is,  therefore,  with  much  in¬ 
terest  that  we  take  up  the  results  of  the  Congress.  It 
closed  on  Oct.  25th,  having  passed  and  ordered  pub¬ 
lished  a  declaration,  which,  in  the  somewhat  curious 
phraseology  of  that  period  is  called  an  “ Association.” 
The  word  in  the  sense  it  was  then  used  is  of  southern 
origin.  The  Association  was  a  document  of  about  1700 
words,  beginning  with  a  preamble,  expressing  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  King  and  criticizing  the  course  of  the  Min¬ 
istry  and  Parliament.  Affection  for  their  fellow  sub¬ 
jects  in  Great  Britain  is  also  stated,  as  it  was  believed 
that  a  large  portion  of  that  group  was  in  sympathy 
with  the  Colonial  desires.  This  may  have  been  true  of 
limited  number,  but  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  mass  of  British  capitalists  and  business  men  were 
favorable  to  the  restrictive  legislation.  It  is  this  latter 
point  that  gives  importance  to  the  Continental  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Unlike  the  great  document,  issued  two  years 
later,  which  set  forth  reasons  for  separation  and  was 
especially  framed  to  appeal  to  the  world  at  large,  the 
Continental  Association  proclaimed  a  cessation  of  com¬ 
mercial  relations  with  the  Mother  Country,  and  took 
elaborate  steps  to  make  the  Colonies  economically  inde¬ 
pendent.  It  ordered  that  non-importation  should  begin 
on  Dec.  1,  1774  and  non-exportation  on  Sept.  10,  1775. 
It  provided  a  ban  on  profiteering,  and  set  bounds  to 
expenditures,  even  limiting  the  amount  of  mourning 
which  should  be  worn,  returning,  in  this  respect,  to  the 
principle  of  the  sumptuary  laws  of  earlier  centuries. 
It  also  restrained  games  and  sports.  The  principle 
now  known  as  the  boycott  was  involved  in  the  agree- 
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ment.  All  these  provisions  show  the  determination  and 
intense  feeling  that  was  abroad  in  the  land. 

A  striking  instance  is  that  the  Congress  compelled 
all  the  delegates  to  sign  the  paper,  although  a  consider¬ 
able  minority  had  opposed  its  most  important  provi¬ 
sions.  It  was  held  that  the  will  of  the  majority  must 
rule,  and  thus  an  arbitrary  decision  was  made  in  a  con¬ 
vention  fighting  for  freedom,  but  such  inconsistencies 
are  common  in  human  affairs. 

I  have  set  forth  the  details  of  the  origin,  course  and 
results  of  the  first  Continental  Congress,  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  its  work  constitutes  the  first  overt  act  of  sep¬ 
aration  from  Great  Britain.  Political  freedom  cannot 
exist  without  economic  freedom.  The  essence  of 
ownership  is  control.  The  late  war  demonstrated  this 
fact  vividly.  It  was  said  by  many  that  Germany  had 
no  reason  to  fear  England’s  navy,  for  German  ships 
were  free  to  trade  and  were  trading  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  but  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  war,  German  and  Austrian  commerce  was  swept 
from  the  seven  seas,  and  remained  so  until  the  armi¬ 
stice.  Our  Liberty  Bell  bears  a  legend  that  embodies 
the  same  thought.  The  liberty  that  is  to  be  proclaimed 
throughout  the  land  is  economic  liberty,  not  political 
or  religious.  This  may  seem  strange  and  even  untrue 
to  many  of  you,  but  if  you  will  turn  to  the  25th  chapter 
of  Leviticus  you  will  find  corroboration  of  the  state¬ 
ment.  In  fact,  the  text  could  not  refer  to  political  or 
religious  liberty,  for  the  organization  of  the  Jewish 
Commonwealth  was  theocratic,  and  religious  liberty  in 
the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  now  understood  was 
impossible  in  the  ancient  world. 

A  second  point  concerning  the  Congress  is  that  it  was 
the  first  step  towards  nationality,  and  nationality  was 
essential  to  effective  resistance.  Non-importation, 
boycott  and  other  economic  methods  had  been  already 
tried,  but  by  disjointed  procedures.  The  Stamp- Act 
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Congress  was  made  up  of  only  nine  Colonies,  New 
Hampshire,  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Georgia 
being  absent,  and  the  records  seem  to  indicate  that  New 
York  and  Connecticut  did  not  sign  some  of  the  docu¬ 
ments.  Declarations  and  protests  were  the  only  out¬ 
comes  of  the  Stamp-Act  Congress.  It  was  in  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  1774  that  Patrick  Henry  enunciated  the  true  prin¬ 
ciple,  namely,  that  the  time  had  come  to  he  primarily 
Americans,  and  not  citizens  of  any  particular  state. 
From  this  small  beginning  flowed  the  stream  of  events 
that  have  led  to  the  nationalization  of  so  much  in  the 
administration  of  our  affairs,  and  my  own  wish  is  that 
before  long  the  ‘ ‘ States-Rights  fetish”  shall  disappear 
from  the  land.  The  Congress  did  not  content  itself 
with  declaring  an  economic  war  with  England.  It  pro¬ 
vided  supervision  of  business  affairs  in  all  parts  of  the 
land.  Committees  were  to  be  chosen  in  every  county, 
town  and  city,  by  the  voice  of  those  qualified  to  vote 
for  the  legislature.  It  was  to  be  the  duty  of  those  com¬ 
mittees  to  observe  the  conduct  of  all  persons,  and  to 
publish  in  the  newspapers  the  names  of  all  who  vio¬ 
lated  the  provisions  of  the  Association  and  to  establish 
publicly  a  boycott  against  such  persons. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  actions  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  met  with  unanimous  approval.  A  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  population  was  bitterly  opposed  to  any  com¬ 
mercial  antagonism  to  England.  Many  were  also  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  tendency  to  federalism.  A  New 
Yorker  said  that  “  foreign  power  is  brought  in  to 
govern  this  Province.  Laws  made  at  Philadelphia  by 
factious  men  from  New  England,  New  Jersey,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  are  im¬ 
posed  on  us  by  the  most  imperious  menaces.”  The 
voice  of  the  opposing  interests  was  practically  silenced 
by  the  agents  of  the  Congress,  and  it  was  plain  that  the 
issue  was  drawn,  and  that  England  would  not  be  in¬ 
different.  Colonial  governors  had  urged  that  non-im- 
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portation  should  be  declared  illegal  as  restraint  of 
trade,  but  Lord  North  took  a  different  view.  He  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  as  Americans  had  refused 
to  trade  with  the  King,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
trade  with  any  other  nation.  The  first  restrictive  bill 
applying  this  principle  was  leveled  at  New  England, 
but  a  second  bill  extended  the  embargo  to  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  South  Carolina. 
The  Lower  Counties  on  Delaware,  New  York,  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia  were  exempted,  but  the  hope  that 
this  would  weaken  the  effort  was  not  realized. 

History  is  a  lottery.  The  leaders  of  the  secession 
movement  in  1861  counted  upon  a  cotton  famine  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  secure  interference  in  their  favor  to  break  the 
blockade,  but  were  disappointed.  So,  the  Colonists 
were  unable  to  embarrass  England  seriously,  for  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  in  that  country  had  taken  on  a  favorable 
state.  The  establishment  of  peace  in  some  parts  of 
central  Europe  had  created  a  demand  for  British 
goods.  Under  the  conditions  thus  established,  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  Dec.,  1775,  had  passed  an  act  forbidding  all 
trade  with  the  Colonies,  thus  practically  establishing 
a  blockade  as  with  an  enemy  country.  Months  before 
this  act  was  passed,  the  decisive  blow  had  been  struck. 
Blood  had  been  shed  and  more  blood  would  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  shed  before  the  settlement  was  made.  The 
Americans  had  taken  up  arms. 

“By  that  rude  bridge  that  spanned  the  flood, 

Their  flag  to  April’s  breeze  unfurled. 

Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 

And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world.” 

From  the  time  the  First  Continental  Congress  de¬ 
cided  to  inaugurate  a  commercial  war  against  the 
Mother  Country  and  to  act  as  a  governing  body  over 
the  several  Colonies  in  the  enforcement  of  this  war, 
the  United  States  was  in  essential  existence.  The  docu¬ 
ment  of  1776  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the 
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greater  document  of  1787,  sealed  the  fate  of  states 
rights.  It  has  taken  many  years  to  exercise  this  fetish 
of  state  sovereignty,  and,  indeed  the  ghost  still  oc¬ 
casionally  squeaks  and  gibbers,  but  its  days  are  essen¬ 
tially  over. 

The  more  I  read  of  the  contemporary  literature  of 
the  formative  period  of  our  nation,  the  more  am  I 
impressed  with  the  bravery,  earnestness  and  capabil¬ 
ities  that  characterized  its  leaders.  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  main  features  of  their  impulses  were 
British,  for  in  the  roll  of  names  we  see  no  marked  evi¬ 
dence  of  either  Latin  or  Semitic  strain. 

“What  constitutes  a  State? 

Not  high  raised  battlement  or  labored  mound, 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate. 

Not  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned; 

Not  bays  and  broad-armed  ports,  where  laughing  at  the  storm  rich 
navies  ride: 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts,  where  low-browed  service  wafts  per¬ 
fume  to  pride. 

No,  Men,  high-minded  men.  Men  who  their  duties  know 
But  know  their  rights,  and  knowing  dare  maintain  them.” 


Vol.  XL VII. — 20 
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A  BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE  OF  THE  DUC  DE  LAUZUN, 
COMMANDER  OP  THE  TROOP  OF  CAVALRY  WHICH 
BECAME  KNOWN  AS  “LAUZUN’S  LEGION”  IN  THE 
REVOLUTIONARY  WAR. 

COMPILED  BY  THE  LATE  CORNELIUS  STEVENSON. 

Armand  Louis  de  Grontaut,  due  de  Lauzun,  after¬ 
wards  due  de  Biron,  was  bom  at  Paris  on  the  15th  of 
April,  1747.  He  served  in  the  guards  as  early  as  1761, 
and  in  1767  made  the  expedition  of  Corsica  as  aid-de- 
camp  of  de  Chauvelin,  and  on  coming  to  announce  the 
success  of  the  undertaking  on  June  29th,  1769,  he  was 
made  chevalier  of  the  order  of  Saint  Louis. 

Married  early  in  life  to  Mile.  Anne  de  Boufflers,  who 
was  entirely  uncongenial  to  him,  he  left  her  and 
travelled  in  various  parts  of  Europe  where  he  spent 
his  time  in  idle  frivolity.  In  his  Memoires  he  pretends 
to  look  upon  this  as  merely  an  occasion  for  indulging 
in  various  love  affairs.  Having  wasted  his  fortune  in 
dissipation  and  being  reduced  to  the  utmost  extrem¬ 
ities  he  transferred,  in  1777,  his  estates  to  the  prince  de 
Gluemenee  upon  the  payment  of  an  annuity  of  80,000 
livres.  But  the  prince  afterwards  became  a  bankrupt 
and  the  annuity  was  reduced  more  than  half.  About 
this  time  lie  published  a  Memoire  entitled  Vetat  de 
defense  d’Angleterre  et  de  toutes  ses  possessions  dans 
les  quatre  parties  du  monde,  which  attracted  attention 
to  him  and  led  to  his  being  sent,  in  1779,  with  some 
ships  under  the  command  of  de  Vandreuil  on  an  expe¬ 
dition  to  Senegal  and  other  coast  possessions  of  the 
English.  Arrived  at  Cape  Blanc  he  seized  the  fortress 
(30th  January  1779)  which,  however,  was  recaptured 
directly  after  his  departure  during  the  same  year.  He 
received  on  his  return  to  France  the  title  of  colonel  of 
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hussars,  and  became  proprietory  colonel  of  a  foreign 
regiment  which  was  to  bear  his  name. 

Appointed  brigadier  on  the  first  of  March,  1780, 
Lauzun  decided  to  take  part  in  the  War  of  American 
Independence,  and  embarked  at  Brest  on  the  Province, 
of  74  guns,  commanded  by  de  Champaurein,  on  the  12tli 
of  April.  Contrary  winds  held  him  back  and  it  was  not 
until  the  13th  of  July  that  he  arrived  with  his  two  regi¬ 
ments  of  hussars,  his  grenadiers  and  his  chasseurs  at 
Newport  and  took  up  his  winter  quarters  at  Lebanon. 
During  the  march  between  Providence  and  the  Hudson 
river,  Lauzun  protected  the  right  of  the  army  with  his 
cavalry.  He  also  supported  brilliantly  before  New 
York,  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1781,  a  reconnoitering  party 
of  general  Lincoln.  At  Elk  the  infantry  of  his  legion, 
with  all  the  grenadiers  and  the  chasseurs  of  the  army, 
were  embarked  on  all  sorts  of  boats  and  put  under  the 
direction  of  Custine.  They  hoped  thus  to  bring  help  to 
Lafayette.  Custine,  in  fact,  soon  arrived  alone  at  the 
mouth  of  the  James  river,  but  Lauzun,  with  the  troops 
and  general  Lincoln,  who  were  following  on  other  boats, 
had  to  stop  at  Annapolis,  to  await  news  of  de  Grasse. 
The  presence  of  an  English  fleet  had  been  signaled,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  wait  until  de  Grasse  had  driven  it 
off  or  dispersed  it,  which  took  place  two  days  later,  on 
the  3rd  of  September,  1781,  after  a  combat  glorious  for 
the  French  and  decisive  for  the  success  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  Lauzun  had  just  arrived,  with  neither  artillery, 
men  nor  powder,  when  he  was  charged  with  the 
blockade  of  Gloucester,  already  begun  in  a  scarcely 
serious  way  by  general  Weedon  and  his  3000  American 
troops.  Lauzun  having  asked  the  general-in-chief  for 
what  was  indespensible,  took  his  place  under  the  orders 
of  de  Choisy,  who  arrived  with  the  artillery  and  800 
men  taken  from  the  ships. 

Lauzun  had  immediately  the  chance  to  show  his  bril¬ 
liant  courage.  He  beat  back,  with  French  impetuosity, 
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the  cavalry  of  Tarleton,  three  times  as  numerous  as  his 
own,  and  forced  it  to  retire  precipitately  into  Glouces¬ 
ter.  This  fight  brought  him  the  honour  of  going  to 
Paris  to  bear  the  news  of  the  capitulation  of  Yorktown 
with  Guillaume  de  Deux-Ponts,  who  had  directed  the 
attack  on  the  great  redoubt.  They  left  on  the  Sur- 
veillante  on  the  24th  of  October,  and  after  a  twenty-two 
days  passage  they  reached  Brest.1 

Lauzun  started  again  from  Brest,  on  the  12th  of  May, 
1782,  with  de  Segur  and  de  Broglie.  He  stopped  at 
Terceyre  and  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware, 
whence  he  rejoined  the  army  with  his  numerous  travel¬ 
ling  companions.  Finally  Rochambeau,  on  his  depar¬ 
ture,  left  the  command  with  de  Lauzun,  who  received 
the  order  to  sail  for  France  on  the  11th  of  March,  1783. 

On  his  return  to  France  he  was  made  Mareschal  de 
Camp,  and  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Louis  Antoine  de 
Gontaut  de  Biron,  five  years  later,  he  took  the  title  of 
the  due  de  Biron. 

In  1789  he  was  returned  as  deputy  to  the  States  Gen¬ 
eral  by  the  noblesse  of  Quercy  and  attached  himself 
to  the  revoluntionary  cause.  He  entered  the  party  of 
the  due  d ’Orleans  and  later  was  accused  of  being  the 
confidant  and  secret  agent  of  that  infamous  prince.  He 
several  times  mounted  the  tribune  to  exculpate  him 
and  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Chatelet,  relative  to  the 
crimes  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  1789,  he  was 
accused  of  having  appeared  with  him  in  the  midst  of 
the  assassins. 

In  1791  he  was  sent  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  to 
receive  the  oath  of  the  army  of  Flanders,  and  then 

1  De  Lauzun  returned  to  Brest  on  the  Surveillante,  Captain  de  Cillart; 
there  were  with  him  Duplessis-Pascaut,  Captain  of  the  Intrepide, 
which  had  been  burnt  in  the  harbour  of  the  Cape,  and  who  was  carry¬ 
ing  despatches  from  Count  de  Grasse;  Lord  Rawdon,  his  wife,  the 
brother  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  a  major  of  the  English  army,  captured 
during  the  siege.  The  last  two  went  immediately  to  England.  Lord 
Rawdon  spoke  highly,  in  a  letter,  of  the  courtesy  de  Lauzun  showed  him. 
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returned  to  take  his  place  in  the  Assembly  where  he 
continued  to  sit  until  its  dissolution  in  September  of 
that  year.  He  then  went  to  Valenciennes  where  he 
took  command  of  the  department  of  the  North  under 
Marshal  Rochambeau.  In  1792  he  accompanied  Talley¬ 
rand  in  his  embassy  to  England.  Shortly  after  his 
arrival  he  was  arrested  for  debt  by  an  emigre  from 
whom  he  had  borrowed  money  fifteen  years  before.  He 
was,  however,  released  by  the  English  government  on 
account  of  his  semi  official  character  upon  condition 
that  he  would  immediately  leave  England.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Valenciennes  and  in  1792  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  army  of  the  North  and  ordered  to 
march  against  Mons.  Having  at  first  taken  possession 
of  Quievrain,  and  being  encouraged  by  his  success,  he 
chose  to  make  a  new  attack  next  day;  but  he  was  beaten 
and  driven  back  to  the  walls  of  Valenciennes.  He  was 
then  re-placed  by  Marshal  Luckner,  and  on  the  19th  of 
July  was  sent  to  Strasbourg  to  take  command  of  the 
army  of  the  Rhine,  with  the  duty  of  watching  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  Austrians  who  were  concentrated  between 
Rhinsfeld  and  Philipsbourg.  Later  he  was  sent  to  the 
army  of  the  Var  where  he  succeeded  general  Anselme. 
It  was  then  that  he  was  commissioned  to  arrest  the  son 
of  the  due  d ’Orleans,  who  was  on  his  staff.  He  sub¬ 
mitted  to  this  order  with  a  readiness  that  could  not 
have  been  expected  from  a  friend  of  that  prince. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  1793,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
army  of  La  Rochelle  operating  against  the  insurgents 
of  La  Vendee.  He  gained  several  successes,  among 
them  the  capture  of  Saumur  and  the  victory  of  Path- 
enay;  but  the  insubordination  of  his  troops  and  the 
intrigues  of  revolutionary  agents  made  his  position  in¬ 
tolerable  and  he  sent  in  his  resignation  and  went  to 
Paris.  On  his  arrival  he  found  that  Marat  and  Boyer- 
Fonfrede  had  already  procured  a  decree  for  his  recall. 
He  was  thereupon  accused  by  the  notorious  Carrier 
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of  incivisme,  undue  leniency  to  the  insurgents  and 
severity  towards  Rossignol,  then  lieutenant-colonel, 
whom  he  had  caused  to  be  arrested.  He  was  deprived 
of  his  command,  which  was  given  to  Rossignol,  and 
imprisoned  in  Sainte-Pelagie,2  and  then  transferred  to 


2  Hardly  imprisoned  in  Saint  Pelagie  than  Biron  demanded  to  be  tried 
and  he  sent  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  the  Memoire  which  he 
had  written.  In  this  memoire  he  defended  himself  with  great  skill  and 
loyalty.  He  clearly  showed  that  with  the  body  of  untrained  peasants 
that  he  had  been  given  to  command  the  impossibility  of  doing  anything 
with  such  troops:  “Ma  conscience  ne  me  reproche  rien,”  said  he  very 
simply;  “j’ai  fait  tout  ce  qui  d6pendait  de  moi,  et,  dans  ces  circonstances 
“difficiles,  je  ne  crois  meme  pas  qu’un  autre  eht  pu  faire  mieux  &  ma 
“place.  ...  Si  l’on  veut  jeter  un  coup  d’oeil  sur  ma  vie  tout  entire,  on 
“verra  si  jamais  j’ai  hgsite  un  instant  entre  mes  interets  personnels 
“les  plus  cheors  et  ceux  de  ma  patrie.”  And  he  ended  with  these  words 
of  noble  pride.  “Je  demande  done  que,  sur  le  compte  rendu  a  la  Con¬ 
tention  nationale  et  par  le  Comit6  de  salut  public  et  par  le  Conseil 
“exgcutif  provisoire,  il  soit  decrete  que  j’  ai  bien  servi  la  R£publique 
“et  bien  m6rit€  de  la  patrie,  et  que  j’emporte  dans  la  retraite,  que  ma 
“sant6  n6cessite,  cette  jouissance  vraiment  digne  d’un  soldat  republi- 
“cain.”  But  these  courageous  words  found  no  echo.  New  denunciations 
prevented  the  Convention  from  being  just  and  Biron  remained  at  Sainte 
Pelagie.  His  health  grew  worse  daily  and  gout  and  rheumatism  scarcely 
permitted  him  to  move.  He  sent  a  letter  to  the  Convention  asking  to 
be  tried  without  further  delay  in  order  that  he  could  retire  to  the 
country  to  restore  his  shattered  health.  The  letter  was  read  at  the  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  4th  of  September,  1793,  and  his  old  friend  Lecomte-Puy- 
raveau  ventured  to  speak  in  support  of  his  request.  “Je  demande” 
said  he  “que  Biron  ait  la  meme  faveur  que  vous  avez  dej.4  accordee 
“Anselme  et  &  Ferrand,  contre  lesquels  il  pouvait  y  avoir  des  soupeons 
“aussi  graves  que  contre  Biron.  Sur  leurs  demandes  leur  detention  & 
“l’Abbaye  a  6te  convertie  en  une  detention  chez  eux.  Je  crois  que  vous 
“devez  a  L’humanite  de  faire  pour  Biron,  qui  est  malade,  ce  que  vous 
“avez  fait  pour  Anselme  et  Ferrand,  et  je  demande  que  Biron  soit  en 
arrestation  chez  lui,  sous  bonne  et  sQre  garde.”  The  Assembly  seemed 
at  first  to  be  well  disposed,  when  a  voice  was  heard  claiming  the  previ¬ 
ous  question:  “M.  Biron  est  suspect,  pour  ses  sentiments  et  pour  ses 
“actes,”  said  a  conventionnel ;  “il  doit  rester  dans  les  prisons,  comme 
“toud  les  autres,  jusqu’a  son  judgement.”  And  the  previous  question 
was  carried. 

During  his  long  imprisonment,  the  Duke  had  without  doubt  a  plan  to 
corrupt  his  jailors  and  escape.  He  requested  the  Marquis  de  Gontaut 
to  obtain  for  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  offering  him  in  exchange  the 
cash  which  he  had  in  the  Bank  of  England.  The  Marquis  consented  the 
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the  Abbaye  where  be  wrote  to  the  Convention  for  a 
speedy  trial.  His  letter  was  read  at  the  session  of  the 
4th  of  September,  but  no  regard  was  paid  to  it.  He 
was  at  last  taken  to  the  Conciergerie  and  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  on  the  29th  of  De¬ 
cember.  A  voluminous  dossier  was  drawn  up  against 
him,  which  included  among  other  grave  charges  those 
relating  to  the  operations  of  the  army  of  La  Rochelle 


more  readily  as  his  brother  and  sister-in-law  had  emigrated  to  England 
and  this  sum  would  be  of  great  service  to  them.  But  unfortunately  just 
then  the  Marquis  and  his  wife  were  arrested  and  the  negotiation  could 
not  be  carried  out.  It  was  then  that  he  learned  of  the  fate  of  the  Duke 
d’Orleans  and  he  knew  he  would  not  long  survive  the  friend  of  his 
infancy  who  more  than  any  other  had  drawn  him  into  the  path  of  the 
Revolution.  He  said  to  a  fellow  prisoner  M.  Beugnot,  “II  y  a  trop 
“longtempts  que  ces  gens-lft  m’ennuient;  ils  vont  me  faire  couper  le  cou, 
“mais  au  moins  tout  sera  fini”  and  at  the  tribunal  he  even  disdaigned 
to  defend  himself. 

It  was  not  until  the  25th  of  December  that  Biron  was  put  on  trial  at 
the  denjand  of  Robespierre. 

On  the  9th  Nivose,  at  10  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  Duke  appeared 
“libre  et  sans  fers”  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal.*  He  had  as  his 

*  The  following  is  the  bill  of  inditement  drawn  up  against  Biron  : 

Antoine-Quintin  Fouquier-Tinville,  accusateur  public  du  tribunal  criminel 
extraordinaire,  expose : 

Qu’honory  de  la  confiance  de  la  Republique  pour  le  commandement  de  sea 
arme6s,  et  surtout  de  celle  destinee  ft  exterminer  les  brigands  de  la  Vendee, 
au  lieu  de  la  justifler  en  dfiployant  le  zfele  et  l’activity  que  la  patrie  avait  le 
droit  d’exiger  de  lui,  il  est  devenu  par  le  force  d’inertie  en  quelque  sorte  une 
colonne  de  l’arm^e  ennemie,  dont  il  a  par  cette  inaction  coupable  favorise 
l’accroissement  et  les  sucefts  sur  les  braves  et  courageux  soldats  de  la  Re¬ 
publique  qu’il  devait  conduire  ft  la  victoire  et  qui  ont  €t€  les  victimes  de  la 
lenteur  et  de  la  negligence  combinfies  dont  il  n’a  cess6  de  donner  des  preuves ; 
qu’en  effet  Biron,  nd  dans  la  caste  des  ci-devant  privileges,  ayant  passy  sa 
vie  au  sien  d’une  cour  corrompue,  ft  ramper  servilement  sous  un  maitre,  n’a 
pris  le  masque  du  patriotisme  comme  tratres  Custine,  La  Fayette,  Dumouriez 
et  tant  d’autres  que  pour  tromper  la  nation,  aux  int6rets  de  laquelle  il 
parissait  se  devouer,.  et  abuser  plus  sfirement  de  la  confiance  qu'elle  lui  don- 
nerait  pour  la  remettre  dans  les  fers  du  despotisme  ;  que  d’ailleurs  il  s’est 
toujours  montre  l’ennemi  des  patriotes  qu’il  a  pers£-cut6s,  des  braves  soldats 
qu’il  a  cherche  ft  d^courager  en  les  calomniant,  systftme  qui  a  toujours  6td 
celui  des  Dumouriez,  des  Wimpffen  et  autres  traitres ;  qu’il  a  toujours  affeetd 
de  s’environner  d’Allemands  avec  lesquels  il  pouvait,  au  moyen  d’une  langue 
ytrangftre,  concerter  ses  plans  perfides. 

“D’apres  l'exposfi  ci-dessus,  l’accusateur  public  a  dressy  la  prgsente  accusa¬ 
tion  contre  Biron  pour  avoir  conspire  contre  l’unite  et  1’indivsibilitS  de  la 
Rtjpublique  et  la  tranquillity  de  la  sfirety  interieure  de  l'Empire  frangais  et 
trahir  les  int£rets  de  la  Republique  en  abusant  de  sa  quality  pour  .  .  .  etc.” 

“Fouquier-Tinville” 
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that  the  actor  Grammomt  “chef  of  the  etat  major  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  revolutionary  army’’  sent  to  Fouquier- 
Tinville  with  his  comments  (1st  of  December,  1793). 


counsel  and  official  defender  citizen  La  Fleutrie.  The  examination  of 
the  accused  only  lasted  a  short  time.  What  he  was  especially  accused 
of  wa3  his  relations  with  the  ci-devant  Duke  d’Orleans  and  his  sons. 

The  public  accuser  then  summed  up  the  case;  the  counsel  for  the 
accused  was  heard  and  the  session  adjourned  to  continue  it  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  at  8  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

The  next  day  the  president  ordered  the  trial  to  he  resumed;  twelve 
witnesses  were  heard  for  the  prosecution,  among  whom  was  Grammont 
the  comedian,  the  general  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  army,  Merlin,  Chan- 
dieu,  etc.,  and  four  testified  in  his  favor.  After  the  examination  of  the 
witnesses  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  jury  “Citoyens  jurSz,  il 
“a  existe  une  conspiration  contre  la  surety  interieure  et  exterieure  de  la 
“Rgpublique,  Armand-Louis-Biron,  ex-g£n6ral  d’une  des  armies  de  la 
“Republique,  est-il  convainou  d’avoir  participg  h  cette  conspiration?” 
The  reply  was  in  the  affirmative. 

The  tribunal  condemned  Biron  to  the  pain  of  death  and  decreed  that 
the  execution  should  take  place  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  Duke  received  the  sentence  with  a  smile  and  his  habitual  calm¬ 
ness  did  not  desert  him  for  a  moment. 

Arrived  at  the  guichet  used  for  the  condemned  he  asked  for  a  chicken 
and  a  bottle  of  Bordeaux  and  after  calmly  dining  read  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening  and  then  laid  down  on  an  uncomfortable  matrass,  which 
had  been  furnished  him  by  Langlois,  the  jailor.  He  slept  as  peacefully 
as  if  he  had  been  in  his  own  home. 

The  next  day  he  left  the  Conciergerie  and  mounted  the  fatal  tumbril. 
The  weather  was  raw  and  day  was  drawing  to  a  close.  There  was  only 
a  small  crowd  which  accompanied  the  funeral  cortage.  Biron  pre¬ 
served  his  serenity  during  the  passage  to  the  scaffold,  the  expression  of 
his  face  never  changed  and  he  delivered  himself  up  to  the  executioner 
without  showing  the  slightest  sign  of  fear.* 

Thus  perished  obscurely  and  of  a  horrible  death  this  man  who  in  his 
character  combined  all  the  charms,  the  graces  and  the  seductions  of  his 
century.  Ferson  has  truly  said  “C’est  Fame  la  plus  noble  et  la  plus 
“elevee  que  j’aie  connue.” 


*  The  record  of  the  death  of  General  Biron  is  as  follows : 

“Du  20  nivOse  (9  Janvier  1794),  l’an  second  de  la  Republique,  acte  de 
d£c£s  de  Armand-Louis  Biron,  du  11  (31  d£cembre  1793)  de  ce  mois.  Pro¬ 
fession  :  commandant  en  chef  des  armees  de  la  Republique,  &ge  de  quarante- 
six  ans,  natif  de  Paris,  y  domicilie,  rue  des  Piques,  et  h  Montrouge. 

“Signe  :  Deltroit.” 

Le  Due  de  Lauzon  et  la  cour  de  Marie- Antoinette  by  Gaston  Maugras  page 
520  and  following. 
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On  the  27th  of  December  he  was  examined  by  Subley- 
ras,  the  judge  who  questioned  him  on  his  relations  with 
the  due  d ’Orleans,  and  with  the  towns  which  had  risen 
against  the  Convention  after  the  31st  of  May;  he  asked 
him  why  he  had  employed  the  son  of  the  ci-divant  due 
d ’Orleans  with  him  in  the  army  of  Italy,  and  why  he 
had  remained  inactive  in  La  Vendee  after  the  defeat 
at  Fontenay?  Ten  witnesses  testified  against  and  four 
in  his  favour.  But  an  ex-noble  could  expect  no  mercy 
and  was  declared  guilty  of  conspiring  against  the  Re¬ 
public  and  condemned  to  death.  Biron  received  his 
sentence  with  stoical  calmness  and  on  his  return  to  the 
Conciergerie  he  said  to  his  fellow  prisoners:  “C’est 
fini,  messieurs,  je  pars  pour  le  grand  voyage.”  He 
then  asked  for  some  oysters  and  a  bottle  of  wine.  Just 
before  he  finished  his  repast  the  executioner  entered 
“Mon  ami”  said  he  turning  him  “je  suis  a  vous;  mais 
“laissez-moi  finir  mes  huitres,  je  ne  vous  ferai  pas 
“attendre  longtemps,  vous  devrez  avoir  besoin  de 
“forces,  au  metier  que  vous  faites;  vous  allez  boire  un 
“verre  de  vin  avec  moi.” 

When  on  the  scatfold  he  pronounced  these  words  “I 
die  punished  for  having  been  false  to  my  Cod,  my  King 
and  my  order.  ’  ’ 

The  due  de  Biron  was  courageous,  handsome  and  well 
educated  for  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  But  he  had 
the  fault  of  allowing  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
follies  and  easy  loose  morals  of  a  corrupt  age ;  it  is  but 
just,  however,  to  say  that  he  was  universally  beloved 
and  almost  idolized  by  his  relations  and  friends,  and 
if  his  last  words  on  the  scaffold  do  not  entirely  clear 
up  the  ambiguity  of  his  conduct  concerning  his  sup¬ 
posed  tampering  with  the  royal  party,  they  at  least 
show  that  he  had,  at  some  time  or  other,  served  the 
Republic.  Some  of  the  charges  against  him  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  well  founded.  In  regard  to  his  inactivity  in 
La  Vendee  especially;  for  while  Westermann,  com- 
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manding  the  van  guard  of  his  army,  was  fighting  at 
Chatillon  to  great  disadvantage  against  the  most  able 
Vandean  generals,  he  was  lying  perfectly  inactive  be¬ 
fore  Niort,  within  sixty  miles,  with  sixteen  or  seventeen 
thousand  choice  troops.  This  neglect  or  oversight  left 
Westermann  to  be  surrounded  a  few  days  afterwards, 
and  caused  him  to  lose  all  his  infantry  and  flying  artil¬ 
lery,  escaping  with  his  cavalry  only,  and  that  with  the 
greatest  difficulty. 

In  1822  there  was  published  under  his  name  in  two 
volumes  in  8vo  some  Memoires,  extracted  from  papers 
found  after  his  death  but  which  only  came  down  to  the 
close  of  the  war  in  America  (1783) .  In  1865  M.  Maistre 
de  Roger  de  La  Lande,  a  descendant,  edited  for  the 
first  time  Lettres  sur  les  etats  generoux  de  1789  sent  to 
friends  in  the  country.  It  is  an  account  of  the  sessions 
of  the  nobility  before  they  joined  the  Tiers  Etat. 
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LOTTERIES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  PRIOR  TO  1833. 

BY  ASA  EARL  MARTIN. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

( For  References,  see  pages  325-32 7.) 

The  origin  of  lotteries  as  they  were  known  during 
the  early  history  of  the  United  States  is  somewhat 
obscure.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  lotteries  were 
used  in  connection  with  certain  games  of  chance  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Roman  Empire.1  As  an  expedient 
for  raising  money  for  public  purposes  they  were  first 
used  by  the  Italian  City  States  during  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  From  Italy  this  type  of  lottery 
soon  spread  to  France,  Northern  Europe,  and  England. 
In  France,  its  first  appearance  seems  to  have  been  in 
1529.  From  then  until  well  into  the  nineteenth  century 
lotteries  were  in  general  use  throughout  the  country, 
for  both  public  and  private  purposes.  In  England,  the 
first  lottery  was  established  in  1567.  Only  a  few  years 
sufficed,  however,  to  produce  a  great  accession  to  this 
number.2  Among  the  early  lotteries  authorized  by  the 
English  Government  was  one  in  1612  granting  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Company  permission  to  secure  funds  in  this  way 
for  the  promotion  of  its  colonization  project  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  In  England,  as  in  France,  for  nearly  three  cen¬ 
turies  lotteries  not  only  represented  a  fruitful  source 
of  revenue  for  the  government  itself  but  were  fre¬ 
quently  resorted  to  by  individuals  or  institutions  for 
private,  public,  and  philanthropic  purposes.  Although 
lotteries  were  abolished  by  many  European  countries 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  as  late  as  1914  they 
figured  in  the  annual  budgets  of  Austria,  Hungary, 
Holland,  Spain,  Denmark,  Italy,  Prussia,  and  a  number 
of  the  smaller  German  States. 
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With  the  general  prevalence  during  our  early  his¬ 
tory  of  lotteries  in  England  and  continental  Europe, 
whence  our  people  and  institutions  came,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  these  games  of  chance  would  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  America  also.  Here,  in  pioneer  America, 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  European  countries,  the 
people  were  poor,  money  was  scarce,  debts  were  com¬ 
mon,  and  credit  was  difficult  to  obtain.  The  fortunate 
few  who  possessed  money  and  credit  could  make  invest¬ 
ments  in  government  bonds  and  bank  notes,  in  land 
promotions,  and  in  commercial  ventures.  Although  the 
speculating  spirit  which  dominated  our  early  history 
led  many  men  with  capital  into  lottery  ventures,  nu¬ 
merous  other  opportunities  were  open  to  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  for  those  with  only  a  limited  amount 
of  money  to  invest,  attractive  investments  were  limited 
and  difficult  to  obtain  before  the  rise  of  the  modern 
industrial  and  public  service  corporations.  Hence  the 
small,  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  large,  investor  and 
speculator  resorted  to  the  lottery  as  one  means  by 
which  quick  returns  were  to  be  realized  upon  his  sur¬ 
plus  money. 

With  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  country  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  better  means  of  transportation,  for  the 
erection  of  schools  and  churches  exacted  greater  and 
greater  financial  demands  upon  the  people.  To  meet 
these  without  resorting  to  the  institution  of  new  taxes, 
which  were  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  great  majority 
of  our  people,  the  American  colonists  followed  the 
example  of  their  European  contemporaries  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  lotteries  as  a  means  of  raising  money 
upon  the  principle  of  voluntary  taxation.  Hence  in 
the  records  of  all  the  colonial  assemblies  and,  later, 
of  the  state  legislatures  are  found  numerous  acts 
authorizing  lotteries  for  public  and  private  purposes. 
Without  an  exception  all  the  thirteen  original  colonies 
and  states  at  one  time  or  another  established  and  oper- 
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ated  lotteries  for  carrying  on  the  ordinary  functions 
of  government  or  for  accomplishing  some  public  proj¬ 
ect,  such  as  road  construction,  river  navigation,  or 
erection  of  public  buildings.  Before  1820,  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  Virginia  alone  authorized  seventy  lotteries 
and  that  of  conservative  Quaker  Pennsylvania  a  much 
greater  number.  While  the  figures  are  not  available 
for  all  the  states,  they  appear  to  have  authorized  as 
many  proportionally.  In  the  brief  period  of  eleven 
years,  1821-1832,  the  value  of  prizes  in  lotteries  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  State  of  New  York  reached  the  enor¬ 
mous  sum  of  $37,000,000,  and  a  competent  contem¬ 
porary  authority  estimated  the  total  expenditure  for 
lottery  tickets  in  the  United  States  in  1832  at  $62,420,- 
000,  a  sum  five  times  greater  than  the  annual  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  federal  government  for  that  year.3  The 
wide  use  made  of  lotteries  for  religious,  charitable, 
public,  and  speculative  purposes  furnished  incentive 
for  general  participation  on  the  part  of  all  classes.4 
Thus  philanthropy  with  its  universal  appeal  to  public- 
spirited  citizens  became  associated  with  an  intricate 
game  of  chance,  by  which  men  endeavored  to  perform 
a  religious  and  public  duty  and  at  the  same  time  and 
by  the  same  act  to  become  rich  by  emptying  the  pockets 
of  their  fellow  men. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  state  to  which  this  study  is  to 
be  limited,  conditions  did  not  differ  materially  from 
those  in  the  other  colonies.  The  demands  for  public 
improvements  and  public  buildings,  for  churches  and 
schools  were  identical  as  were  also  economic  conditions 
in  general.  It  is  true  that,  for  at  least  half  a  century 
after  the  founding  of  the  colony,  Pennsylvania  was 
dominated  by  the  Quaker  element  of  the  population 
whose  members,  as  well  as  those  of  the  numerous 
pietistic  societies  of  the  province,  consistently  opposed 
all  games  of  chance.  These  early  Pennsylvanians  were 
a  conservative,  hard  working,  God  fearing  folk  to  whom 
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the  numerous  evils  of  the  game  of  chance  known  as  the 
lottery  were  evident  as  a  discordant  note  in  the  society 
which  they  were  working  to  establish.  It  was  not  until 
this  original  element  was  overwhelmed  by  the  migra¬ 
tion  of  thousands  of  adherents  of  other  religious  creeds 
that  lotteries  made  any  considerable  headway  in  the 
province. 

The  Quaker  opposition  to  gambling  of  all  kinds  was 
manifested  in  the  first  meeting  of  the  Assembly  at 
Chester  (Upland)  in  1682,  when  it  was  enacted  “That 
if  any  person  be  Convicted  of  playing  Cards,  Dice,  Lot¬ 
teries,  or  such  like  enticing,  vain  and  evil  Sports  and 
Games,  such  person  shall,  for  every  such  offence,  pay 
five  Shillings,  or  Suffer  five  Days  Imprisonment  (at 
hard  labour)  in  the  house  of  Correction.”5  Although 
this6  and  similar  acts  passed  in  16937  and  17008  were 
annulled  by  the  English  Government,  the  Assembly  in 
1705  passed  a  far  more  drastic  “Act  Against  Riotous 
Sports,  Plays  and  Games,”  by  which  such  games  as 
cards,  dice,  lotteries,  tables,  rowley-powley,  loggats, 
shovegroats,  shovel-board,  billiards,  kayles,  clough- 
cales,  ninepins,  nineholes,  quoits,  bowles,  half  bowles 
‘  ‘  or  any  other  kind  of  game  whatsoever,  now  invented 
or  hereafter  to  be  invented  ...”  were  prohibited  by 
law  under  severe  penalties.  The  Privy  Council  in  its 
recommendation  to  the  Queen  in  1709  stated  that  the 
act  of  1705  “restrains  your  Majesty’s  subjects  from 
innocent  sports  and  diversions,  and  therefore  we 
humbly  offer  that  your  Majesty  be  pleased  to  repeal 
the  same.  However,  if  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania 
shall  pass  an  act  for  preventing  riotous  sports  and  for 
restraining  such  as  are  contrary  to  the  laws  of  this 
Kingdom,  we  shall  have  no  objection  thereunto,  so  it 
contains  nothing  else.”9  Acting  on  this  advice,  the 
Queen  repealed  the  act  as  an  “unreasonable  restraint 
on  the  King’s  Subjects  from  taking  innocent  Diver¬ 
sions.”10  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  Provincial  As- 
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sembly  opposed  lotteries  as  one  of  numerous  games  of 
chance  possessing  more  or  less  the  same  elements  of 
evil  and  that  at  the  same  time  the  English  Government, 
while  recognizing  the  possibilities  of  evil  in  lotteries, 
made  a  distinction  between  them  and  what  they  re¬ 
garded  as  “ innocent  sports  and  diversions.” 

Although  lotteries  were  not  legally  prohibited,  only 
one  lottery  appears  to  have  been  drawn  during  the  next 
two  decades.  In  1720  a  Mr.  Reed  by  means  of  a  lottery 
of  350  tickets,  which  were  sold  for  20  shillings  each, 
disposed  of  a  new  brick  house  and  several  lots  in 
Philadelphia.11 

The  attitude  of  the  City  Council  of  Philadelphia 
toward  lotteries  is  illustrated  by  its  action  in  1828, 
when  upon  hearing  that  Samuel  Keirner,  a  printer  and 
at  one  time  a  partner  of  Franklin’s  in  business,  in¬ 
tended  to  run  a  lottery  during  the  annual  city  fair  and 
that  he  had  issued  certain  papers  to  that  effect,  it 
called  him  before  it  and  after  questioning  him  concern¬ 
ing  the  proposed  lottery  ordered  him  to  desist  from 
its  establishment.12 

The  question  of  the  abolition  of  lotteries  came  before 
the  Provincial  Assembly  in  their  session  of  1730,  and 
due  partly  to  a  change  of  sentiment  in  the  province 
toward  certain  games  and  sports  and  partly  to  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  members  to  meet  the  objections  of  the 
English  Government  to  their  previous  measures,  an  act 
was  passed  “regulating  Pedlers,  Venders,  etc.,”  in 
which  the  organization  and  the  operation  of  lotteries 
were  again  specifically  legislated  against  but  apart 
from  other  games.  This  act  prohibited  the  establish¬ 
ment  either  privately  or  publicly  of  lotteries  within  the 
province  under  a  penalty  of  100  pounds,  half  of  which 
was  to  go  to  the  Governor  and  half  to  the  party  bring¬ 
ing  suit.13  Apparently  this  act  was  never  considered 
by  the  Crown,  but  was  allowed  to  become  a  law  by 
lapse  of  time,  in  accordance  with  the  proprietary  Char- 
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ter.  With,  the  elimination  of  the  objectionable  features 
of  the  previous  act,  the  opposition  of  the  Council  and 
the  Crown  was  doubtless  satisfactorily  met.  In  many 
instances,  by  previous  arrangement,  the  Governor 
agreed  to  forfeit  his  portion  of  the  penalty  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  organization  establishing  the  lottery  brought 
suit  for  violation  of  the  act  with  the  understanding  that 
his  portion  of  the  fine  should  be  turned  into  the  funds 
of  the  lottery  also.  Thus  the  penalties  provided  for 
in  the  act  were  entirely  avoided.14  This  custom  be¬ 
came  so  common  that  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  citizen 
of  Connecticut  to  take  advantage  of  it.  In  1756  Gov¬ 
ernor  William  Shirley  of  Massachusetts  in  a  letter  to 
Governor  Morris  of  Pennsylvania  stated  that  ‘‘In pass¬ 
ing  thro’  Stamford  (on  the  way  to  New  York),  Mr. 
Lloyd,  a  very  worthy  man,  presing  me  much  to  ask  a 
favour  of  you,  which  I  take  the  Liberty  to  do.  The 
People  of  the  Church  of  England  in  that  Town,  have 
with  a  Great  Expence  to  themselves  as  they  can  bear, 
begun  to  build  a  Church,  and  can  find  no  other  Scheme 
of  Carrying  it,  than  by  Lottery.  Mr.  Lloyd  informs  me 
that  Lotteries  are  absolutely  forbid  in  the  Government 
of  Connecticut;  but  that  one  may  be  had  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  with  the  Payment  of  a  Fine,  one  Half  of  which 
Goes  to  the  Governor.  The  Favour  they  would  ask  of 
your  Honour  is  to  be  so  far  their  Benefactor,  as  to 
Remit  Your  own  Part  of  the  Fine,  towards  Enabling 
them  to  finish  the  Church.  Tho’  I  well  know,  my  Dear 
Sir,  that  you  don’t  much  trouble  Yourself  about  Church 
Buildings,  yet  I  am  persuaded  your  Natural  Generosity 
of  Temper  and  Good  Disposition  of  Hart,  towards 
helping  any  Sober  Community  in  Effecting  a  Work 
which  will  make  them  Happy,  and  have  a  Tendency 
to  promote  Religion  and  Good  Order,  will  strongly 
Prompt  you  to  give  up  your  perquisite  in  the  Case  of 
this  proposed  Lottery  .  .  .  .”15 

While  in  spite  of  the  act  of  1730  it  was  possible  for 
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the  Provincial  Assembly  to  authorize  by  special  legis¬ 
lation  the  establishment  of  lotteries  as  exceptions  to 
the  law,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  exercised  this  right 
in  the  case  of  any  lottery  on  record  between  the  years 
1730  and  1762  inclusive.  At  least  two  lotteries,  how¬ 
ever,  had  the  official  sanction  of  the  Philadelphia  Coun¬ 
cil  :  one  for  the  establishment  of  a  lottery  for  the  “forti¬ 
fication  of  the  City”  in  174716  and  the  other  for  street 
paving  the  following  year.17  In  the  former,  the  Com¬ 
mon  Council,  to  encourage  the  lottery,  purchased  2,000 
tickets,  giving  the  note  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  for  them  with  the  provision  that  he  should 
be  indemnified  by  the  Corporation  in  case  of  loss.  Sev¬ 
eral  prizes  drawn  by  the  City  were  handed  over  to 
the  managers  of  the  lottery  to  swell  the  profits.18  So 
it  seems  that  instead  of  by  special  authorization  of  the 
Provincial  Assembly  it  was  through  the  discretionary 
power  of  the  Governor  in  enforcing  or  forfeiting  the 
penalty  that  the  number  and  the  character  of  lotteries 
were  supervised.19  From  1747  until  the  passage  of  the 
anti-lottery  act  of  1762,  lotteries  gradually  increased 
until  their  number  in  1761  exceeded  that  of  any  other 
year  in  the  entire  history  of  the  state. 

Although  lotteries  appeared  to  be  coming  into  gen¬ 
eral  use  as  a  substitute  for  taxation,  a  strong  opposi¬ 
tion  to  them  continued.  In  the  session  of  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Assembly  of  1759  many  memorials  were  presented 
from  meetings  of  inhabitants  in  different  places  in  the 
Province  asking  that  more  drastic  legislation  be  passed 
against  horse  racing,  gambling,  plays,  and  lotteries.20 
The  result  was  the  passage  of  “An  Act  for  the  More 
Effectual  Suppressing  and  Preventing  (of)  Lotteries 
and  Plays,”  the  preamble  to  which  reads:  “Whereas 
many  mischievous  and  unlawful  games  called  lotteries 
have  been  set  up  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  which 
tend  to  the  manifest  corruption  of  youth  and  the  ruin 
and  impoverishment  of  many  poor  families.  And 
Vol.  XL VII. — 21 
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whereas  such  pernicious  practices  may  not  only  give 
opportunities  to  evil  disposed  persons  to  cheat  and 
defraud  the  honest  inhabitants  of  this  province,  but 
prove  introductive  of  vice,  idleness  and  immorality, 
injurious  to  trade,  commerce  and  industry,  and  against 
the  common  good,  welfare  and  peace  of  this  prov¬ 
ince  .  .  .  .”  The  penalty  for  erecting  a  lottery  was 
500  pounds  with  20  pounds  for  advertising  or  selling 
tickets.  All  schemes  in  actual  operation  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  continue.  Furthermore  the  act  made  no 
attempt  either  to  interfere  with  government  lotteries 
authorized  by  Parliament  or  to  curtail  the  right  of  the 
Provincial  Assembly  to  grant  special  lotteries.21  The 
act  appears  to  have  been  designed  to  destroy  all  un¬ 
authorized  private  lotteries  and  to  restrict  the  number 
of  public  lotteries.  When  the  bill  came  before  the 
Governor  and  the  Council  it  encountered  much  opposi¬ 
tion.  “The  members  of  the  Council  acquainted  the 
Governor  they  had  been  well  informed,  and  believed 
it  to  be  true,  that  this  Bill  was  principally  intended  to 
destroy  the  College,  Academy  and  Charity  School  of 
this  City,  which  was  a  most  Noble  and  useful  institu¬ 
tion  ;  That  some  members  of  the  House  were  well  known 
to  have  thrown  all  possible  discouragements  on  it,  and 
failing  of  Success  they  had  probably  fallen  on  this 
method  to  prohibit  Lotteries  from  which  of  Late  the 
Academy  had  drawn  its  principal  Support.”  After 
praising  the  great  public  service  rendered  by  this  and 
other  institutions  receiving  aid  from  Lotteries,  the 
Council  asserted  “That  there  had  been  no  Lotteries 
carried  on  in  the  Province  other  than  for  the  most 
necessary  and  Charitable  purposes,  Viz:  the  fortifica¬ 
tion  of  the  City,  the  Defence  of  the  Province  in  Time 
of  War,  and  the  finishing  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
this  City,  all  which  were  managed  with  the  greatest 
uprightness. 

“Further,  that  the  Enacting,  adjudging,  and  declar- 
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ing  all  Lotteries  in  General,  whether  pnblick  or  private, 
to  be  Common  and  Publick  Nuisances,  was  a  high  re¬ 
flection  on  the  Wisdom  of  the  King,  Lords  and  Com¬ 
mons,  who  had  frequently  Erected  them  by  Act  of 
Parliament  for  the  publick  Utility.”  It  was  further 
claimed  that  the  existing  act  had  accomplished  its  pur¬ 
pose  in  limiting  lotteries  to  public  purposes  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  present  act  was  unnecessary  and  inadvis¬ 
able.22  When  the  bill  came  before  the  King  in  Council, 
it  was  abrogated,  very  largely  because  it  prohibited 
under  severe  penalties,  the  ‘‘exhibition  of  stage  plays 
or  any  theatrical  representation  whatsoever.”  This 
action  was  in  conformity  with  previous  action  of  the 
English  Government.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  as¬ 
serted  that  as  a  rule  the  Provincial  Assemblies  had 
been  permitted  to  make  such  laws  as  they  saw  fit  con¬ 
cerning  lotteries,  although  the  opinion  was  expressed 
that  the  law  on  the  statute  books  of  the  province  con¬ 
cerning  lotteries  was  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  de¬ 
sired  end  if  properly  enforced.23 

As  a  result  of  the  agitation  and  the  legislation 
against  lotteries  only  one  lottery,  that  for  the  College, 
Academy  and  Charitable  School  of  Philadelphia,  was 
drawn  in  1759,  and  none  whatever  in  1760.  But  after 
the  repeal  of  the  lottery  act  of  1759  by  the  King  in 
Council,  a  veritable  mania  for  lotteries  developed. 
Twenty-seven,  the  largest  number  ever  instituted  in  a 
single  year,  were  established  in  1761,  and  seven  in  1762. 
The  result  was  the  flooding  of  the  country  with  lottery 
tickets  and  the  appearance  of  all  the  evils  so  frequently 
associated  with  the  lottery  system.  The  natural  out¬ 
come  of  this  state  of  affairs  was  the  renewal  of  the 
demand  for  more  stringent  legislation  on  the  subject. 
This  culminated  in  the  passage,  in  1762,  of  “An  Act 
for  the  more  effectual  suppressing  and  preventing  of 
lotteries.”  In  this  the  Assembly  tried  to  meet  the 
objections  of  the  English  Government  to  the  act  of 
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1759,  which  included  both  lotteries  and  plays,  by  con¬ 
fining  the  provisions  of  the  bill  to  lotteries  alone. 

This  act  of  1762  was  almost  identical  with  that  of 
1759.  Under  this  act  it  became  illegal  under  a  penalty 
of  500  pounds  to  “  publicly  or  privately  set  up,  erect, 
make,  exercise,  keep  open,  show  or  expose  to  be  played 
at,  drawn  or  thrown  at  any  such  lottery,  play  or  device 
or  that  shall  cause  or  procure  the  same  to  be  done  after 
the  publication  of  this  act  .  .  .  It  was  provided 
further  that  any  person  convicted  of  buying  or  selling 
tickets  or  in  any  way  assisting  in  the  carrying  of  a  lot¬ 
tery  or  similar  device  shall  be  fined  “twenty  pounds 
lawful  money  of  Pennsylvania’ ’  for  every  offense.  All 
fines  collected  under  this  act  were  to  be  turned  over 
to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  in  the  districts  where  the 
offenses  were  committed.24  Under  this  as  under  pre¬ 
vious  acts,  lotteries  chartered  by  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Provincial  Assembly  were  excluded  from 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  The  following  year  the  act 
was  referred  to  the  King  in  Council  and  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  a  law  by  lapse  of  time  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Provincial  Charter.25 

This  act  proved  to  be  more  effective  in  limiting  the 
number  and  the  purposes  for  which  lotteries  might  be 
established  than  any  previous  measure  had  been.  Be¬ 
tween  1762,  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  lottery  act, 
and  1796,  a  period  of  thirty-four  years,  record  has  been 
found  of  only  twenty-three  lotteries.  Of  these  six  were 
private,  eight  were  for  public  uses,  and  nine  for  the 
erection  of  church  buildings.26 

Although  petitions  were  presented  in  great  numbers 
to  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Assembly  asking  per¬ 
mission  to  establish  lotteries,  only  a  few  were  granted 
during  the  decade  following  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
1762.  A  number  of  acts,  however,  were  passed  author¬ 
izing  the  completion  of  lotteries  previously  established 
by  an  extension  of  the  time  limit  or  compelling  the 
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managers,  ticket  venders,  or  the  purchasers  of  tickets 
to  make  final  payments  so  that  the  purposes  for  which 
the  lotteries  were  established  might  be  consummated.27 
In  the  legislative  session  of  1769,  a  most  pronounced 
anti-lottery  sentiment  appeared.  In  January  of  that 
year  the  Assembly  resolved  to  receive  no  more  peti¬ 
tions  for  the  authorization  of  lotteries  and  it  recom¬ 
mended  to  succeeding  Assemblies  that  no  future  lot¬ 
teries  be  authorized  except  for  public  purposes.28 

A  few  weeks  later,  March,  1769,  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  had  never  been  very  favorably  inclined 
toward  the  establishment  of  lotteries  by  provincial 
authorization,  took  a  most  decided  stand  in  opposition 
to  further  authorizations.  The  Lord’s  Commissioners 
for  Trade,  in  commenting  upon  an  act  of  1768  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  establishment  of  a  lottery  for  the  obtain¬ 
ing  of  funds  for  street  improvements  in  Philadelphia, 
stated  “That  the  Method  of  establishing  Provincial 
Lotteries,  and  raising  money  thereby  for  Domestic 
Purposes  and  Improvements,  had  been  frequently  prac¬ 
ticed,  and  Acts  of  Assembly  for  that  purpose  had  been 
allowed,  nevertheless,  altho  ’  the  application  of  the  sum 
proposed  to  be  raised  by  the  Lottery  projected  in  the 
said  Act,  did  not  appear  to  be  directed  to  purposes 
evidently  commodious  and  beneficial,  they  could  not 
omit  observing  that  this  is  a  practice  which  in  their 
opinion  ought  by  no  means  to  be  encouraged,  as  ob¬ 
viously  tending  to  discourage  and  mislead  Adventurers 
therein  from  Industry  and  Attention  to  their  proper 
Callings  and  Occupations  and  introduces  a  Spirit  of 
dissipation  prejudicial  to  the  Fortunes  of  Individuals, 
and  the  Interests  of  the  Public.”29  And  Hillsborough, 
the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  in  a  letter  dated  March 
24,  1769,  and  addressed  to  the  Deputy  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  said  that  His  Majesty  entirely  disap¬ 
proved  of  laws  being  passed  in  the  colonies  for  raising 
money  by  means  of  the  lottery.  The  bill  before  the 
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King  authorizing  a  lottery  to  raise  5,250  pounds  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  public  landing  and  clean  the  streets  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  was  allowed  only  because  the  project  was  partly 
carried  out.  The  Deputy  Governor  was  informed  that 
it  was  “His  Majesty’s  pleasure  that  you  do  not,  upon 
any  pretence  whatever,  give  your  Consent  to  any  future 
Act  of  that  Nature,  without  having  previously  received 
His  Majesty’s  Permission  for  that  purpose,  upon  a  full 
representation  made  to  His  Majesty  of  the  reasons  and 
Necessity  for  enacting  such  Law.”30 

The  opposition  of  the  English  Government  to 
provincial  lotteries  appears  to  have  been  more  pro¬ 
nounced  at  this  time  than  at  any  previous  period. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  an 
increasing  interest  was  shown  in  her  over-seas  posses¬ 
sions  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  regulate  and  to 
supervise  the  economic  and  the  political  life  of  the 
colonists  to  a  greater  degree  than  ever  before.  The 
hostility  of  the  home  government  to  provincial  lotteries 
may  be  assigned  to  a  number  of  causes,  among  which 
were  the  belief  that  they  interfered  materially  with 
the  development  of  trade  and  industry,  in  which  the 
English  people  were  vitally  interested;  the  feeling  on 
the  part  of  many  Englishmen  as  well  as  colonists  that 
lotteries  were  a  great  moral  evil  and  a  demoralizing 
force  in  the  country;  the  conviction  that  the  granting 
of  lotteries  was  out  of  harmony  with  the  democratic 
government  which  existed  in  the  colonies  and  that 
the  system  tended  to  the  corruption  of  government 
officials;  and  lastly  the  idea  that  the  existence  of 
numerous  lotteries  in  the  colonies  would  interfere 
materially  with  the  success  of  those  chartered  by  the 
home  government  for  obtaining  a  considerable  part 
of  the  annual  revenue. 

Although  the  stringent  anti-lottery  act  of  1762  and 
the  opposition  of  the  English  Government  resulted  in 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  lotteries  officially  sane- 
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tioned,  it  did  not  accomplish  all  that  its  authors  had 
hoped.  During  the  troublous  days  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  long  financial  depression  that  followed,  money 
was  scarce  and  the  demand  for  public  and  semi-public 
improvements  resulting  from  the  rapid  settlement  of 
uninhabited  sections  of  the  country  became  more  and 
more  insistent.  The  lack  of  money,  however,  with 
which  to  buy  tickets  was  a  more  important  factor  in 
limiting  the  actual  number  of  lotteries  in  operation  at 
a  given  time  than  legislation. 

While  the  act  of  1762  was  successful  in  preventing 
unauthorized  lottery  schemes,  it  did  not  control  the 
sale  of  foreign  lottery  tickets.  This  term  was  applied 
to  lotteries  chartered  by  other  states  whose  tickets  were 
sold  in  Pennsylvania.  Because  of  no  actual  means  for 
limiting  their  number  or  regulating  their  sale  these 
lottery  tickets  brought  in  from  other  states  soon  be¬ 
came  a  nuisance  and  a  great  demoralizing  force.  It 
is  natural  that  Philadelphia,  the  largest  city  and  one 
of  the  wealthiest  cities  in  the  country,  should  be  es¬ 
pecially  alluring  to  the  venders  of  lottery  tickets.  For 
a  number  of  decades  it  appears  to  have  been  the  center 
of  the  lottery  business  and  a  sort  of  clearing  house 
from  which  tickets  were  sent  out  into  all  parts  of  the 
state  to  local  dealers.  The  foreign  lottery  ticket  evil 
became  so  pronounced  that  the  Legislature  in  an  act 
passed  in  1791  attempted  to  remedy  the  condition.  The 
act  stated  that  “tickets  and  chances  in  lotteries  set  up 
and  established  in  other  places  have  been  sold  in  great 
numbers  within  this  Commonwealth,  to  the  impoverish¬ 
ing  of  divers  unwary  citizens,  to  the  discouraging  of 
industry,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  said  (1762) 
act.”  It  imposed  a  penalty  of  five  pounds  on  those 
convicted  of  exposing,  or  offering  for  sale  or  barter 
or  exchange  by  private  or  public  sale  their  tickets  of 
chance.  31  While  the  act  was  intended  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  foreign  lottery  tickets  in  the  state,  it  was  en- 
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forced  with  much  difficulty  because  of  the  recognized 
legal  status  of  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals  who 
had  received  from  neighboring  states  special  business 
concessions  which  under  the  prevailing  inter-state  com¬ 
merce  laws  carried  with  them  the  right  to  operate  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  subject  only  to  local  police  regu¬ 
lations.  Furthermore  the  fine  of  five  pounds  was  so 
small  that  many  lottery  brokers  paid  it  regularly,  as 
a  sort  of  tax,  and  continued  their  business.  Thus  while 
this  act  remained  on  the  statute  books  until  1860  when 
it  was  repealed,  it  never  accomplished  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  intended. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  government  under  the 
Constitution  in  1789,  the  financial  condition  of  the 
country  rapidly  improved,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
Washington  Administration  a  wave  of  prosperity  was 
evident  everywhere.  Money  and  credit  were  more 
plentiful  than  they  had  been  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
An  increase  in  prices  and  speculation  in  every  form 
were  general  throughout  the  country.  With  the 
gradual  growth  of  population,  the  great  development 
of  business,  and  the  opening  up  of  many  new  settle¬ 
ments  came  increasing  and  insistent  demands  for  new 
or  enlarged  churches,  schools,  and  public  buildings,  and 
for  improved  transportation  facilities.  To  meet  these 
public  needs  the  regular  revenue  was  insufficient  and 
to  avoid  an  abnormal  increase  in  taxation  and  at  the 
same  time  to  secure  the  needed  improvements  petitions 
for  the  privilege  of  establishing  public  or  semi-public 
lotteries  were  presented  to  the  Legislature  in  increas¬ 
ing  numbers  after  1789.32  For  a  few  years  the  Legis¬ 
lature  continued  its  conservative  policy  consistently 
followed  since  1762  of  rejecting  all  requests  for  lot¬ 
teries  except  when  some  important  public  purpose  was 
to  be  served.  Only  one  lottery  was  authorized  in  1790, 
for  the  erection  of  a  house  of  worship  for  the  Hebrew 
Congregation  of  Philadelphia,  none  in  1791,  in  1792, 
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in  1793,  and  in  1794  ;33  two  were  granted  in  1795,  one 
the  Aaronsburg  Town  Lottery  in  Northumberland 
County  and  the  other  a  semi-public  lottery  for  raising 
$400,000,  to  aid  in  the  opening  of  canals  and  lock  navi¬ 
gation  between  the  Schuylkill  and  the  Susquehanna 
Rivers  and  the  Delaware  and  the  Schuylkill  Rivers. 
Beginning  with  1796,  however,  the  attitude  of  the 
Legislature  toward  authorizing  lotteries  gradually 
underwent  a  change,  due  to  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear  on  it  from  the  local  districts  in  the  state  and  to 
the  change  in  its  personnel.  As  a  result,  from  1796  to 
1808  inclusive,  seventy-eight  different  lotteries,  or 
nearly  half  the  total  number  in  the  entire  history  of 
the  state,  were  authorized.  While  every  year  in  this 
period  saw  at  least  two  lotteries  instituted,  the  greater 
number  of  them  were  chartered  in  the  four  years  from 
1805  to  1808  with  nine,  thirteen,  eleven,  and  nineteen, 
lotteries  respectively. 

As  a  result,  the  state  was  flooded  with  state  author¬ 
ized  and  foreign  lottery  tickets,  much  as  it  had  been 
in  1762  with  very  much  the  same  results.  Many  of  the 
lotteries  chartered  were  unable  to  dispose  of  their 
tickets  and  complete  their  drawings.  The  newspapers 
show  lottery  scheme  advertisements  running  weekly 
for  one,  two,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  three  years.  The 
records  of  the  Legislatures  for  the  next  decade  and 
more  show  many  grants  of  extensions  of  time  for  draw¬ 
ings.  Memorials  from  dissatisfied  ticket  holders  were 
presented  to  every  Legislature  asking  for  legislation 
compelling  managers  of  particular  lottery  schemes  to 
complete  their  drawings  and  award  prizes.  In  nu¬ 
merous  other  instances  the  managers  appealed  to  the 
Legislature  for  bills  to  assist  them  in  collecting  from 
ticket  sellers  and  ticket  purchasers  to  whom  credit 
had  been  extended.  To  the  problems  arising  from  the 
great  surplus  of  tickets  thrown  upon  the  market  was 
added  the  financial  depression  resulting  from  the 
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Embargo,  the  prolonged  European  war,  and  later  our 
own  War  of  1812  with  England. 

Between  1808  and  1833,  the  date  of  the  passage  of 
the  act  for  the  “entire  abolition  of  lotteries,”  records 
have  been  found  of  16  different  lotteries,  most  of  which 
were  of  a  public  or  semi-public  nature.  Although  lot¬ 
teries  were  not  so  numerous  in  this  period  as  in  others, 
the  ticket  sales  far  exceeded  in  amount  those  of  any 
other  period  of  equal  length.  One  single  lottery,  The 
Union  Canal  Lottery,  awarded  in  prizes  more  than 
$33,000,000  between  1811  and  December  31,  1833. 

With  the  rapid  increase  of  state  authorized  as  well 
as  foreign  lotteries  in  the  state,  there  came  into  exis¬ 
tence  lottery  brokers  in  all  the  leading  cities.  Their 
number  in  Philadelphia  alone  was  estimated  at  sixty 
in  1827,  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  in  1831,  and 
upward  of  two  hundred  in  1833.34  Among  the  evils 
which  accompanied  the  lottery  system  was  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  concerns  whose  business  it  was  to  insure  lot¬ 
tery  ticket  purchasers  against  their  chances  of  loss. 
Frequently  the  brokers  became  the  agents  of  these  con¬ 
cerns.  Special  rates  were  issued  for  the  various  lot¬ 
tery  schemes,  based  upon  the  percentage  and  size  of 
prize  tickets.  Due  to  the  poor  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  and  the  wide  sale  of  tickets  in  the  large  schemes 
throughout  the  United  States,  many  deceitful  and 
fraudulent  practices  appeared  in  connection  with  lot¬ 
tery  insurance.35  To  remove  these  and  other  irregular 
practices  in  connection  with  the  whole  lottery  system, 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1805,  passed  “An 
Act  for  the  more  effectual  prevention  of  excessive  and 
deceitful  gaming,  and  to  prevent  unlawful  sales  of 
chances  of  lottery  tickets,  and  to  prevent  insuring  for 
or  against  the  drawing  of  such  tickets.”36  While  the 
act  proscribed  many  existing  practices  under  rather 
mild  penalties,  the  offenders  either  through  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  some  legal  technicality  or  through  the  es- 
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tablisliment  of  relations  witli  a  neighboring  state,  as 
dealers  in  foreign  lotteries,  managed  to  continue  their 
business  in  the  state  very  much  as  they  had  handled 
it  before  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1805. 

In  spite  of  the  law  of  1792  regarding  foreign  lot¬ 
teries,  which  remained  on  the  statute  books,  either 
legally  or  illegally  foreign  lottery  tickets  continued  to 
be  sold  in  great  numbers  throughout  the  state,  although 
many  of  the  abuses  that  were  prevalent  before  1792  no 
longer  existed.  These  foreign  lotteries  entered  into 
competition  everywhere  in  the  state  with  those  char¬ 
tered  by  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  with  the  result 
that  many  Pennsylvania  authorized  lotteries  remained 
uncompleted  for  years  and  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  established  held  in  abeyance.  The  most  striking 
illustration  of  this  was  the  case  of  the  lottery  chartered 
in  1795  to  raise  $400,000  to  aid  in  the  completion  of  the 
canals  connecting  the  Schuylkill  and  the  Susquehanna 
Rivers,  and  the  Delaware  and  the  Schuylkill  Rivers. 
After  sixteen  years,  during  which  this  lottery  had 
schemes  almost  constantly  before  the  public,  only 
$60,000  of  the  $400,000  had  been  raised,  due  to  the 
inability  of  the  managers  to  sell  their  tickets.37  By 
the  managers  as  well  as  the  Legislature  this  condition 
was  ascribed  to  the  unlawful  sale  of  large  numbers  of 
foreign  lottery  tickets  in  the  State.  To  remedy  this 
condition  which  seemed  to  be  holding  this  and  many 
other  public  projects  in  check,  an  act  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  in  1811  providing  for  severe  penalties  for 
the  sale  of  tickets  of  lotteries  not  chartered  by  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania.38  But  because  of  public 
sentiment  or  of  complications  arising  from  federal 
legislation  it  was  never  efficiently  enforced. 

Until  the  passage  of  the  act  for  the  “entire  abolition 
of  lotteries”  in  1833,  foreign  advertisements  were  to 
be  found  in  nearly  every  issue  of  the  county  and  city 
newspapers.  They  were  especially  evident  after  1820, 
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when  it  was  not  unusual  to  find  four  or  more  different 
foreign  lottery  advertisements  in  a  single  issue  of  a 
paper.  During  the  entire  period  they  were  probably 
three  times  as  numerous  as  those  of  lotteries  chartered 
by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania.  In  a  single  issue 
of  the  “ Greensburgh  Gazette,”  May  12, 1826,  are  found 
advertisements  for  the  Connecticut  State  Lottery,  The 
New  York  Literature  Lottery,  Maryland  University 
Lottery,  Mr.  Jefferson’s  Lottery,  The  Grand  Consoli¬ 
dated  Lottery  (New  York),  and  only  one  Pennsylvania 
lottery,  The  Union  Canal  Lottery.  Similar  illustra¬ 
tions  from  papers  throughout  the  state  might  be 
given.39  Many  brokers  in  nearby  states  ran  advertise¬ 
ments  regularly  in  the  county  papers  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.40 

From  the  passage  of  this  act  in  1811  until  1833,  no 
important  legislation  concerning  lotteries  was  passed 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  events  leading  up  to  and  the 
final  enactment  of  the  act  for  the  “entire  abolition  of 
lotteries”  in  1833  will  be  discussed  later. 

Having  reviewed  in  a  general  way  the  growth  of 
lotteries  in  Pennsylvania,  together  with  their  legal 
status  previous  to  1833,  we  shall  now  discuss  in  detail : 
First,  the  number  of  lotteries  established  in  the  state 
and  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended,  such 
as  schools,  churches,  streets,  road  and  river  improve¬ 
ments,  and  bridges;  second,  the  technique  of  lotteries 
as  they  existed  in  Pennsylvania,  such  as  types  of 
schemes,  methods  of  disposing  of  tickets,  sytems  of 
drawing  and  awarding  prizes  and  methods  of  obtaining 
profits  by  the  individual  or  individuals  in  whose  in¬ 
terests  the  lotteries  were  established;  and  third,  the 
development  of  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  1833  for  the  “entire  abolition  of 
lotteries.” 
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THE  PROVINCIAL  AND  REVOLUTIONARY  HISTORY 
OE  ST.  PETER’S  CHURCH,  PHILADELPHIA, 

1753-1783. 

BY  C.  P.  B.  JEFFERYS. 

* 

I. 

As  one  stands  today  in  the  vestryroom  of  St.  Peter’s 
Church,  Philadelphia,  one  cannot  escape  a  feeling  of 
reverence  and  awe.  The  whole  room  breathes  the 
atmosphere  of  a  venerable  past.  It  still  seems  to  be 
peopled  with  the  distinguished  laity  and  clergy  from 
whom  the  present  dignified,  but  active  and  prosperous 
life  of  the  old  Church  was  derived  and  by  whom  the 
work  of  the  parish  was  for  so  many  years  carried  on. 
From  three  walls  portraits  with  their  strong,  kindly 
faces  look  down  upon  the  visitor,  the  portraits  of  men 
whose  names  frequently  occur  in  the  early  annals  of 
Philadelphia,  in  the  Provincial  and  later  records  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  archives  of  Colonial  America 
and  of  the  United  States.  The  fame  of  these  men  has 
not  been  confined  to  America,  but  is  recorded  across 
the  Atlantic  in  public  documents  and  records  of  the 
Anglican  Church.  One  of  the  portraits  is  that  of 
Bishop  William  White,  the  father  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  America,  that  fine  old  gentleman,  who  for 
sixty-four  years  was  intimately  connected  with  St. 
Peter’s  Church  as  assistant  minister  and  rector. 
Another  portrait  is  that  of  William  Smith,  D.D.,  first 
Provost  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia,1  in  his  black 
gown  and  crimson  Oxford  hood.  His  was  the  first  ser¬ 
mon  preached  in  St.  Peter’s. 


1  Now  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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A  closer  study  of  the  walls  may  provoke  a  smile. 
There  is,  for  example,  near  the  East  door  a  framed 
lottery  ticket,  dated  1765,  bearing  the  inscription,  “St. 
Peter’s  &  Church  Lottery.”  Above  the  lottery  ticket, 
in  a  frame,  hangs  an  apparently  brand  new  copper 
coin,  a  half-cent  piece  dated  1800.2  This  coin  was 
probably  dropped  by  some  not  too  generous  parish¬ 
ioner  when  reaching  for  the  alms-box  in  the  early  years 
of  the  last  century,  or  by  some  restless  child  whiling 
away  the  time  during  one  of  Dr.  Abercrombie’s  excel¬ 
lent  but  rather  lengthy  sermons.3 

The  present  verger  takes  pride  in  showing  to  the 
visitor  the  large  Church  of  England  Prayer  Book,  with 
hand-written  date,  “St.  Peter’s  Church  1784,”  and  with 
the  prayers  for  “Our  most  gracious  Sovereign  Lord 
King  George,”  “Our  gracious  Queen  Charlotte,  his 
royal  highness  George  Prince  of  Wales,  and  all  the 
Royal  Family,”  stricken  out  and  replaced  with  a 
prayer  for  the  President,  in  handwriting.  Other  in¬ 
teresting  books  are  to  be  seen,  including  a  “Vinegar 
Bible.”  A  silhouette  portrait  of  Bishop  White  in 
“small  clothes”  and  a  framed  lock  of  his  hair  also 
hang  on  the  East  wall  of  the  vestryroom.  An  unveri¬ 
fied  tradition  says  that  Bishop  White  and  Mr.  Chew 
were  the  last  two  gentlemen  to  wear  the  “small 
clothes”  in  Philadelphia.  Bishop  DeLancey’s  clock 
stands  on  a  pedestal  over  the  south  door.  On  the 
window-sill  stand  two  ornate  candlesticks  reputed  to 
have  come  from  the  country  home  of  Joseph  Bona¬ 
parte,  near  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Turning  aside  from  these  interesting  relics,  the 
visitor  can  look  out  through  the  many  paned  colonial 


2  The  inscription  on  the  frame  reads :  “Found  under  pew  nos.  32  and 
33  when  workmen  were  excavating  for  the  organ  blower,  July,  1912.” 
This  pew  is  the  large  double  one  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel. 

8  James  Abercrombie,  D.D. :  Sermons,  Lectures  and  Charges,  1798- 
1809,  Phila.,  n.  d. 

Vol.  XL VII. —22 
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window  upon  the  beautiful  churchyard  lying  quietly 
within  its  old  brick  walls,  shaded  by  many  fine  trees 
and  carpeted  in  spring,  summer  and  autumn  with  its 
well-kept  grass.  Herein  lie  the  bodies  of  statesmen 
and  clerks,  merchants  and  laborers,  officers  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  Indian  Chiefs,  of  many  members 
of  Philadelphia’s  aristocracy  and  also  of  some  of  her 
lowliest  citizens.  Many  of  the  gravestones  are  crum¬ 
bling  with  age.  One  of  these  dates  back  to  August  23rd, 
1760,  that  is,  a  year  and  a  month  before  the  Church 
building  was  opened  for  service.4 

All  these  things  and  many  more  and  especially  the 
quaint,  beautiful  old  Church  itself,  with  its  high-back 
square  pews,  its  colonial  windows,  its  wine-glass  pulpit 
and  sounding-board,  its  stone  passageways,  its  prayer- 
desk  underneath  the  pulpit,  its  North  and  South  gal¬ 
leries,  inevitably  suggest  to  the  observer  “history.” 

Strange  to  say,  the  history  of  St.  Peter’s  has  never 
been  written.  Bishop  DeLancey  in  1861  preached  a 
sermon  in  St.  Peter’s  on  the  occasion  of  the  Centennial 
Celebration  of  the  opening  of  the  church.  This  was 
admirably  done,  but  could  under  the  circumstances  be 
nothing  more  than  a  historic  summary.  This  sermon, 
together  with  an  appendix  containing  some  historical 
material,  was  published  the  following  year.5  Some¬ 
what  later  Mr.  John  Welsh,  for  many  years  a  Vestry¬ 
man  of  St.  Peter’s  and  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  delivered  in  the  church  a  historic  sketch  of  the 
parish.  Unhappily  this  sketch  was  abbreviated  for 
publication,  some  of  the  intimate  details  having  been 
omitted,  while  the  original  manuscript  has  been  lost. 


4  This  stone  bears  the  following  inscription — “In  memory  of  Rosanna 
Smallman  Died  August  23rd,  1760  Aged  56  years” — See  Wm.  White 
Bronson:  Inscriptions  in  St.  Peter’s  Churchyard,  Camden,  N.  J.,  1879, 
119. 

B  William  H.  DeLancey,  D.D. :  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Centennial 
Celebration  of  the  Opening  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Phila.,  1862. 
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Charles  Henry  Jones,  a  Vestryman,  published  in  1909 
a  short  pamphlet  entitled  Old  St.  Peter's  Church,  but 
that  author  largely  confined  himself  to  generalities, 
most  of  which  are  contained  in  Bishop  DeLancey’s 
Centennial  Sermon.  His  purpose  was  merely  to  keep 
alive  the  traditions  of  the  Church  and  apparently  not 
to  go  to  original  sources  for  his  information.  Miss  M. 
Atherton  Leach  in  the  Sesqui-Centennial  Year  Book  of 
the  Parish  (Philadelphia,  1911)  wrote  a  brief  article 
entitled  Sketches  from  the  History  of  St.  Peter's 
Church.  Her  sketches,  however,  are  mostly  very  short 
biographical  notices  of  the  rectors.  The  most  valuable 
piece  of  historical  work  done  in  connection  with  St. 
Peter’s  was  the  copying  of  all  the  inscriptions  on  the 
monuments  and  tombstones  which  could  then  be  de¬ 
ciphered  in  the  churchyard,  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Bronson, 
then  assistant  minister  of  St.  Peter’s.  These  were 
carefully  edited,  brought  up  to  date  and  published  by 
Charles  R.  Hildeburn  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Society  in  1879.* 6  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bronson  thus  saved 
some  inscriptions  which  became  illegible  after  his  day. 
It  has  also  been  possible  to  recut  some  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  by  reference  to  his  work. 

The  neglect  of  such  an  interesting  and  valuable  sub¬ 
ject,  as  the  history  of  St.  Peter’s,  would  appear  almost 
as  a  sacrilege  to  a  Bostonian,  but  unhappily  not  so  to 
the  average  Philadelphian.  With  the  Philadelphian 
the  neglect  of  his  history  appears  to  be  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.  Sidney  George  Fisher,  the  icono¬ 
clastic  historian  of  Pennsylvania  has  said — “The  most 
effective  injury  the  Pennsylvanians  inflict  on  their  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  is  neglect  after  they  are  dead.  ’  ’7  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  historical  neglect  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  Pennsylvania.  Christ  Church,  which  stood  on 


“Wm.  White  Bronson:  Inscriptions  in  St.  Peter’s  Churchyard,  Cam¬ 

den,  N.  J.,  1879,  p.  V. 

7  Fisher:  The  Making  of  Pennsylvania,  361. 
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the  very  spot  on  which  the  present  building  stands,  was 
built  only  thirteen  years  after  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
was  laid  out  by  Penn,  but  how  inexplicably  has  its  his¬ 
tory  been  neglected!  Old  Swedes  (Gloria  Dei)  has 
suffered  from  a  similar  neglect.  Such  neglect  has  not 
always  been  intentional.  In  many  cases,  as  in  the  case 
of  St.  Peter’s,  the  officers  in  charge  of  public  institu¬ 
tions  have  been  too  much  occupied  with  parochial  or 
civic  duties  to  take  time  to  record  the  doings  of  either 
themselves  or  others,  while  outsiders  have  not  con¬ 
sidered  it  their  province  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
The  writer  hopes  some  day  to  complete  the  history  of 
St.  Peter’s  Church,  of  which  this  contribution  is  a  mere 
beginning.  There  has  already  been  collected  a  vast 
amount  of  material  for  such  a  work. 

The  history  of  the  early  years  of  St.  Peter’s  (1761- 
1832)  is  really  one  with  that  of  Christ  Church,  as  these 
two  Churches  were  united  during  that  period  under 
the  same  Vestry,  Rector  and  Charter.  Space  and  time, 
however,  prohibit  here  and  now  any  detailed  reference 
to  the  Mother  Church.  Benjamin  Dorr’s8  History  of 
Christ  Church  (1695-1841)  may  be  used  to  supplement 
this  work  to  some  extent,  although  it  contains  only 
short  extracts  from  the  minutes  of  the  Vestry,  not 
always  accurately  quoted,  and  even  passes  over  the 
years  of  1797  to  1806  with  the  comment,  “nothing  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  records  of  the  vestry,  which  is  deemed  of 
sufficient  importance  to  introduce  in  this  history.”9 
There  are  many  years  that  do  not  even  get  this  recog¬ 
nition.10 


8  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  1837-1869. 

•  Dorr,  219. 

10  The  original  minutes,  records,  cash-books  and  numerous  odd  papers 
of  the  United  Churches  have  been  carefully  studied.  The  writer  is 
indebted  to  the  Rev.  Herbert  B.  Satcher,  assistant  minister  of  St. 
Peter’s,  for  invaluable  aid  in  performing  this  task.  He  is  also  indebted 
to  his  father,  Dr.  Edward  M.  Jefferys,  the  present  rector  of  St.  Peter’s, 
for  his  kind  suggestions  in  regard  to  certain  lines  of  inquiry  and  re- 
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II. 

SOCIETY  HILL. 

The  corner  stone  of  old  St.  Peter’s  was  laid  the  week 
before  the  21st  of  September,  1758,  on  a  lot  at  Third 
and  Pine  Streets,  recently  granted  by  the  proprietaries, 
in  that  part  of  Philadelphia  commonly  known  as  So¬ 
ciety  Hill.  The  name  Society  Hill  came  from  “The 
Free  Society  of  Traders,”  which  in  1682  was  granted 
a  charter  by  William  Penn,  and  soon  set  up  a  ware¬ 
house  and  office  in  the  infant  city,  on  the  west  side  of 
Front  Street,  near  the  south  side  of  Dock  Creek.  It 
was  located  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  known  as  Society 
Hill  and  thence  its  city  tract  of  about  one  hundred  acres 
extended  westerly  in  a  tier  of  lots  from  Front  Street 
on  the  Delaware  to  Front  Street  on  the  Schuylkill 
River.  A  map  of  the  surveyor  Thomas  Holme  made 
about  1683  shows  its  location.11 

The  Society’s  total  purchases  in  the  province 
amounted  to  nearly  5000  acres  of  land,  and  its  officers, 
Nicholas  Moore,  the  president,  and  James  Claypoole, 
treasurer,  took  up  their  residence  in  the  new  city  in 
the  early  1680 ’s.  Descendants  of  both  of  these  men 
were  signers  of  the  petition  to  the  “Honorable  Pro¬ 
prietaries”  for  a  “Lott  on  the  west  side  of  third  street 
for  a  church  and  yard”  (St.  Peter’s)  in  1754.12  The 
treasurer,  James  Claypoole,  brought  his  family  to 


search  and  for  his  advice  as  to  possible  sources  of  information.  The 
writer  is  also  indebted  to  Dr.  Louis  C.  Washburn  for  his  kind  permis¬ 
sion  to  peruse  the  archives  of  Christ  Church;  to  Dr.  Louis  F.  Benson 
for  his  kindly  criticism  and  suggestions  in  reading  the  manuscript; 
and  to  Professor  St.  George  L.  Sioussat  for  his  kind  aid  in  preparing 
the  manuscript  for' the  press. 

u  A  Portraiture  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  ...  in  America  by 
Thomas  Holme,  Surveyor  General,  Sold  by  Andrew  Sowle  .  .  .  London. 
(1683).  Original  in  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Facsimile  in  Scharf  and  West- 
cott,  History  of  Philadelphia,  I,  96. 

12  Wm.  Moore,  George  and  James  Claypoole.  See  infra,  23. 
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Philadelphia,  arriving  on  the  ship  “ Concord,’ ’  Wm. 
Jefferies  master,  in  October  1683.  The  first  winter  was 
spent  in  a  cave  in  the  bank  of  Front  Street,  and  in  the 
spring  he  built  a  house  on  Walnut  Street  a  few  doors 
east  of  Second.13  The  manuscript  letter  book  of  James 
Claypoole  from  1681-1684,  printed  in  part  in  The 
Pennsylvania  Magazine  is  a  valuable  historical  source 
for  the  period.14 

The  Society  does  not  seem  to  have  prospered,  as  the 
city’s  early  growth  went  toward  the  north  instead  of 
south ;  collections  on  goods  brought  over  from  England 
and  sold  at  a  profit  were  difficult  to  make,  and  the 
president,  Nicholas  Moore,  was  of  a  quarrelsome  na¬ 
ture.  In  the  minutes  of  the  Executive  Council  for  “12 
of  6  mo.,  1682”  we  find  he  was  summoned  before  them 
for  “disrespectful  words”  and  forced  to  apologize.15 
At  any  rate  the  Society  came  to  an  end  in  March,  1723, 
an  Act  of  Assembly  having  put  its  property  into  the 
hands  of  trustees.  While  the  Society  itself  died  out, 
its  name  stuck  to  that  part  of  the  city  below  Pine  Street 
for  many  years.  Watson  writing  in  1844  says :  “  ‘So¬ 
ciety  Hill,’  a  name  once  so  prevalent  for  all  the  region 
south  of  Pine  Street,  even  down  to  the  Swede ’s  Church, 
has  been  discontinued  for  the  last  sixty-eight  or 
seventy-eight  years.  In  olden  times,  we  used  to  read 
of  ‘Cherry  Garden  on  Society  Hill,’  the  ‘Friends  Meet¬ 
ing  on  Society  Hill,’  the  ‘Theatre  (in  1759)  on  Society 
Hill,’  etc.”16 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  about  the  time  St. 
Peter’s  was  built  the  origin  of  the  name  had  become 
considerably  confused  and  it  was  thought  by  some  that 
that  portion  of  the  town  derived  its  name  from  the 
social  life  there.  This  is  shown  by  the  Latin  inscrip- 


13  Watson:  Annals  of  Philadelphia,  I,  558. 

14  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  X,  1886. 
16  Watson,  I,  93. 

18  Ibid.,  I,  484. 
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tion  on  the  stone  over  Dr.  Robert  Jenney’s  grave  in 
the  floor  of  Christ  Church.  It  is  almost  illegible  now 
but  in  1882  Charles  R.  Hildeburn  copied  what  was  left, 
which  was,  in  part,  as  follows : 

“(  )  M  (  ) 

Robertus  Jenney  LL.D. 

Quid  (  )  huic  Eccle  (  ) 

hoc  ejus  sac  ( 

)  jura  (  ) 

Sub  suis  (  ) 

C  iqua  ( 

)  sunt 

(  )  structa  vidit 

Similiter  parietes  junioris  Ecclesiae  S.  Petri 
in  Monte  sociali  sitae 
Tempore  ejus  constructae  fuerunt  ...” 17 

This  part  of  town  developed  very  slowly  in  compari¬ 
son  to  the  northern  section  known  as  “Northern 
Liberties.  ”  A  picture  of  the  city,  probably  made  about 
1702,  shows  a  duck  pond  located  at  about  Third  and 
Pine  Streets  (the  present  location  of  St.  Peter’s),  hav¬ 
ing  for  its  outlet  a  stream  running  into  Dock  Creek.18 
Around  the  pond  are  the  tepees  of  an  Indian  camp. 
William  Penn’s  surveyor,  Captain  Thomas  Holme,  in 


17  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  VII,  477. 
If  the  author  had  realized  the  origin  of  “Society  Hill”  he  should  have 
used  some  such  phrase  as  “in  collegii  Monte  sitae” — The  stone  is  di¬ 
rectly  in  front  of  the  Chancel  in  the  center  aisle.  By  supplying  a  few 
letters  “8.  Petri  in  Monte  sociali  sitae ”  can  still  be  made  out. 

18  This  was  filled  in  by  Act  of  Legislature,  March  30,  1784,  and 
is  now  Dock  Street.  This  picture  is  reproduced  in  H.  M.  Lippincott: 
Early  Philadelphia,  Its  People,  and  Progress.  Phila.,  1917,  op.  p.  29. 
Mr.  Lippincott  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Edward  M.  Jefferys  dated  28  March, 
1922,  says:  “The  picture  to  which  you  refer  in  your  note  of  March  27th 
was  a  lithograph  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  George  H.  Perkins,  420 
South  Broad  Street,  who  had  a  very  valuable  collection  of  historical 
material  upon  which  I  was  allowed  to  draw.  I  never  was  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  original  of  the  lithograph.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Perkins  is  now  deceased 
and  her  effects  have  been  sold,  so  that  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  I 
do  not  know  where  this  particular  picture  that  belonged  to  her  has 
gone.” 
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his  map  of  1683  also  marks  this  stream  as  arising  at 
about  Third  and  Pine  Streets.  By  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  however,  this  pond  and  stream 
seemed  to  have  dried  up,  for  in  later  maps  there  is  no 
trace  of  either.  Gradually  prominent  citizens  began 
to  build  in  this  part  of  town.  King  Street  (now  Water 
Street)  by  1720  was  fairly  well  filled  up  with  trading 
and  warehouses.19  Front  Street  running  along  the  top 
of  the  bluff  overlooking  the  Delaware  River  afforded 
beautiful  sites  for  private  residences,  and  as  these  were 
taken  up  Second  and  Third  Streets  were  built  upon 
south  of  Walnut.  Edward  Shippen,  one  of  the  very 
earliest  settlers  in  Philadelphia,  had  a  beautiful  house 
and  garden  with  “240  acres  on  the  south  side  of  said 
city.”20  Gabriel  Thomas  in  1698  was  much  struck  by 
the  place  and  wrote  it  “equalizes  (if  not  exceeds)  any 
I  have  ever  seen.”21  Shippen ’s  descendants  today 
occupy  a  pew  in  St.  Peter’s  Church  (No.  81).  In  1767, 
nevertheless,  Society  Hill  was  so  unsettled  that  we  see 
public  advertisement  is  made  by  Joseph  Wharton  and 
others  proposing  to  bestow  lots  “for  the  promotion  of 
religion,  learning  and  industry”  adding  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  place  was  already  fixed  upon,  having  a  length  of 
1200  feet,  and  a  width  of  100  feet.22  Samuel  Powel, 
mayor  of  Philadelphia  for  fifteen  years  (1775-90)  built 
his  afterwards  famous  house,  sometime  during  the 
1760 ’s  on  Third  Street,23  and  about  this  time  built  a 
row  of  houses  on  the  north  side  of  Pine  Street,  east  of 


”  “The  South  East  Prospect  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  by  Peter 
Cooper — Painter.”  Original  painting  in  the  possession  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Library  Company,  dated  1720. 

“Advertisement  of  his  estate  on  his  death  in  1730,  Watson,  I,  483. 

-1  An  Historical  and  Geographical  Account  of  Pennsylvania,  etc. 
London,  1G98;  reprinted  in  Original  Narratives  of  Early  American 
History,  XII,  p.  332. 

“Watson,  I,  483.  Present  Second  Street  Market  running  from  Pine 
to  South  Street. 

a  Still  standing,  No.  244  S.  3rd  St.,  but  in  decay. 
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Second.  For  many  years  lie  was  an  active  member  of 
St.  Peter’s  and  his  relations  still  sit  in  the  same  pew 
he  rented  (No.  41). 

John  Stamper,  who  was  mayor  of  the  city  at  the 
time  St.  Peter’s  was  being  built,  erected,  about  1761, 
a  fine  house  on  Pine  Street  a  few  steps  from  the  new 
church.24  His  body  lies  in  St.  Peter’s  churchyard.25 
Many  other  prominent  Churchmen  in  the  1750 ’s  and 
60 ’s  built  in  this  newly  opened  residential  section,  So¬ 
ciety  Hill.  It  meant  a  good  deal  of  an  effort  to  plow 
through  the  filthy,  muddy  streets,26  or  over  the  large 
cobbles  of  Second  Street  to  Christ  Church,  situated  on 
Second  between  High  (Market)  and  Mulberry  (Arch) 
Streets  in  the  then  Northern  part  of  the  city. 

Philadelphia  in  1760  was  still  a  small  city  if  com¬ 
pared  with  our  modem  cities;  yet  its  rich  hinterland 
and  excellent  commercial  advantages  gave  it  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  rapid  and  steady  growth.  Its  population  of 
about  19,000  seems  minute  when  compared  to  its  one 
million  eight  hundred  thousand  today.27  It  was  less 
than  one-third  the  size  of  the  present  city  of  Chester. 
Nevertheless  it  was  the  largest  city  in  America.28 

The  Quakers  had  gradually  lost  their  hold  on  the 
provincial  and  city  government,  many  having  joined 
the  Church  of  England,  among  whom  were  the  Honor¬ 
able  Proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania,  Thomas  and 


24  This  house  at  224  Pine  Street  still  stands  and  until  recently  was 
one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  pure  Georgian  city  architecture  in 
Philadelphia.  After  it  had  sunk  to  the  level  of  a  tenement  house,  in 
1920  its  old  doorway  was  replaced  by  a  modern  one  and  the  house  was 
turned  into  a  cigar  factory. 

25  Bronson,  2. 

26  Watson,  III,  92. 

27  Hazard  gives  an  estimate,  made  in  1760,  showing  the  population  to 
be  18,756;  Watson,  III,  237.  The  U.  8.  Census  Report,  1920,  gives  the 
population  of  Philadelphia  as  1,823,778. 

28  A  Century  of  Population  and  Growth,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census, 
Washington,  1909. 
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Richard  Penn.29  By  1760  the  Churchmen  and  Presby¬ 
terians  held  the  reins  and  had  things  “pretty  much 
their  own  way.”  It  was  generally  considered,  in  cer¬ 
tain  circles,  that  one  could  be  a  “Christian  in  any 
church,  but  could  not  be  a  gentleman  outside  the 
Church  of  England.”30 

The  Presbyterians  who  lived  on  Society  Hill  and 
attended  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  on  Market 
Street,  were  induced  by  the  same  considerations  which 
affected  the  Churchmen  of  the  neighborhood  to  build 
a  church  which  would  be  more  conveniently  located. 
The  first  proposal  for  the  erection  of  the  Third  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  (Old  Pine  Street  Church)  was  made  in 
1761,  the  year  St.  Peter  ’s  was  opened  for  service.  The 
lot  at  Fourth  and  Pine  Streets  was  granted  by  the 
Proprietaries  in  1764  and  the  church  was  first  occupied 
four  years  later.  The  two  churches  with  their  grave¬ 
yards  standing  so  close  together  have  been,  ever  since, 
an  outstanding  feature  of  the  neighborhood. 


III. 

THE  MOTHER  CHURCH. 

For  sixty-five  years  (1695-1760)  all  Churchmen  in 
Philadelphia  worshipped  at  Christ  Church.  The  orig¬ 
inal  building  was  put  up  about  1695  on  the  site  of  the 
present  building,  and  Gabriel  Thomas  in  1698  tells  us 
“The  English  have  four  sorts  of  Assemblies  or  Re¬ 
ligious  Meetings  here ;  as  first,  the  Church  of  England, 
who  built  a  very  fine  Church  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 


2S  An  address  to  Governor  Penn  on  his  arrival  in  the  colony,  from 
the  Rector,  vestrymen,  etc.  of  Christ  Church  and  St.  Peter’s,  dated  9 
Nov.,  1763,  says:  “to  your  kind  patronage  and  protection  as  our  gov¬ 
ernor,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  we  humbly  recom¬ 
mend,  etc.”  Vestry  Minutes,  9  Nov.,  1763. 

80  Quoted  in  H.  M.  Lippincott:  Colonial  Homes  of  Philadelphia,  45. 
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in  the  year  1695  ...  ”31  This  was  probably  a  very 
small  affair  and  we  judge  very  modest  rather  than 
“very  fine.”  An  old  drawing  (not  dated)  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Philadelphia  Library  Company  shows 
the  first  Christ  Church  as  a  low  wooden  structure  with 
large  overhanging  eaves.  As  the  number  of  Church¬ 
men  grew  the  building  was  rebuilt  or  enlarged  to 
accommodate  them.  1  ‘  Two  additions  ’  ’  had  ‘  ‘  been  made 
thereto”  by  172332  and  the  cornerstone  for  the  present 
edifice  was  laid  April  27,  1727.  Burials  up  to  1719  had 
been  made  in  the  church  or  around  it,  but  in  that  year 
a  lot  was  purchased  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Arch 
and  Fifth  Streets  and  thereafter  interments  were 
usually  made  there,  until  about  1850.  It  is  here  that 
Benjamin  Franklin  is  buried.  In  digging  for  the 
foundations  of  the  new  building,  workmen  disturbed 
some  old  graves  and  the  vestry  resolved  that  “Is.  6d. 
per  diem”  be  paid  to  the  widow  of  a  former  sexton  for 
“packing  up  and  burying  the  bones.”33 

The  Church  of  England  supplied  ministers  for  Christ 
Church  through  the  Bishop  of  London,  to  whose  diocese 
the  American  Colonies  had  been  annexed.34  Every 
minister  had  to  be  licensed  by  him,  by  law,  and  when 
a  new  Bishop  was  translated  to  that  see,  new  licenses 
had  to  be  issued.  As  it  was  necessary  for  the  minister 
to  present  himself  in  person  to  receive  this  license, 
often  great  inconvenience  was  caused  on  account  of 
the  long  and  uncomfortable  journey.  This  procedure 
continued  up  to  the  Revolution.35 


81  An  Historical  .  .  .  Account  of  .  .  .  Pennsylvania,  London,  1698. 
Original  Narratives  of  Early  American  History,  XII,  335. 

82  An  address  of  the  vestry  to  the  Bishop  of  London  dated  December, 
1723.  Dorr,  53-4. 

88  Minutes  of  the  Vestry  of  Christ  Church,  1  July,  1728. 

84  Vestry  to  Bishop  of  London,  7  Feb.,  1759,  Dorr,  116-18. 

85  Rectors  of  Christ  Church  to  1762  were  Rev.  Mr.  Clayton  (1695- 
97?);  Evan  Evans,  D.D.  (1700-1718);  John  Vicary  (1719-1722); 
Richard  Welton,  D.D.  (1724-1726);  Archibald  Cummings  (1726-41); 
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The  new  church  soon  was  crowded  and  in  1743,  1744 
and  1745  different  pew  arrangements  were  tried  to 
crowd  in  the  ‘  ‘  great  number  of  persons  wholly  destitute 
of  seats  in  the  church.”36  Conditions  were  so  bad  dur¬ 
ing  these  alterations  that  a  Virginian  visiting  the  city 
in  1744  made  the  following  entry  in  his  journal: 

“Philadelphia  Sunday  June  3rd 

...  in  company  with  Mr.  Secretary  [Richard  Peters],  Col.  Bev¬ 
erley,  and  some  more  of  our  gang,  I  went  to  Christ  Church  where  I 
heard  a  very  Good  Discourse.  .  .  .  This  Church  is  a  very  Stately  Build¬ 
ing  but  .  .  .  the  Peughs  and  Boxes  were  not  all  done  so  that  everything 
seemed  half  finished.” 57 

This  lack  of  seats  and  the  ever  growing  congrega¬ 
tion  caused  the  Churchmen  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  building  a  new  church.  The  first  mention,  in  writ¬ 
ing,  that  can  be  found  of  this  is  dated  four  years  later, 
1749.  The  Rev.  Richard  Peters,  then  Secretary  to 
Governor  Hamilton,  in  a  letter  to  the  proprietaries  of 
the  Province  says:  “The  church  (Christ)  ...  is  too 
little  by  one  half  to  hold  the  members,  and  there  is  an 
absolute  necessity  for  building  another  church.”  In 
this  letter  he  also  says  that  the  new  church  “must  he 
a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  present  church.”38  This  shows 
that  the  question  of  whether  the  new  church  (St. 
Peter’s)  should  be  a  separate  institution  or  united  with 
Christ  Church  had  been  discussed  by  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  it  was  the  general  feeling 
that  they  should  be  united.39 


and  Robert  Jenney,  L.L.D.  (1742-62).  Welton  took  charge  at  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  the  Vestry  but  was  not  licensed  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 
The  British  Government  called  him  home  in  1726,  but  he  did  not  obey 
and  fled  to  Portugal  where  he  died  the  same  year.  Dorr,  280-282. 

30  Minutes,  8  Feb.,  1745.  During  the  XIX  century  many  alterations 
were  made  on  the  interior  of  Christ  Church  and  the  old  square  pews 
were  replaced  by  the  present  straight  ones. 

37  Journal  of  William  Black,  in  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History 
and  Biography,  I,  411. 

“Watson,  I,  383. 

39  The  United  Congregations  were  not  separated  until  1832. 
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IV. 

BEGINNINGS  AND  CHUKCH  LOTS. 

The  Churchmen  living  in  the  south  end  of  the  city, 
in  Monte  sociali,  were,  as  we  have  seen,  growing  more 
numerous  every  year.  The  long  tramp  through  filthy 
muddy  streets  to  the  very  overcrowded  Christ  Church 
was  becoming  more  and  more  distasteful  to  these  fine 
gentlemen  and  beautiful  belles,  in  damasks  and  bro¬ 
cades,  velvet  breeches  and  silk  stockings,  powdered 
hair  and  periwigs.  It  was  not,  however,  until  March, 
1753,  that  they  took  any  direct  action  on  the  question. 
In  that  month  “some  gentlemen  from  the  South  End 
of  the  City”  waited  on  the  Reverend  Dr.  Robert  Jen- 
ney,  their  feeble  old  rector,  and  told  him  that  they  had 
decided  to  build  a  new  Church.  They  evidently  were 
not  disagreeable  about  it,  as  they  desired  “his  opinion 
and  encouragement.”  Dr.  Jenney  was  probably  taken 
aback  by  this  “radical”  move  on  the  part  of  his  flock. 
The  South  End  was  considered  quite  out  of  town. 
People  were  actually  talking  of  building  a  theatre  on 
Society  Hill  so  as  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the  city  con¬ 
trol.40  To  build  a  church  there  would  be  preposterous ! 
Nevertheless,  the  Rector  promised  he  would  take  the 
matter  up  with  the  Vestry,  which  he  did  at  their  next 
meeting  on  March  19th.  They  took  “the  same  into 
consideration”  and  appointed  Henry  Harrison,  Jacob 
Duche  (the  elder)  and  Evan  Morgan  a  committee  “in 
conjunction  with”  Dr.  Jenney  to  “draw  up  their  senti¬ 
ments  thereon”  and  lay  the  same  before  the  Vestry  at 
their  meeting  the  following  Wednesday.41 

This  committee  reported  on  March  21st  that  upon 
more  “mature  consideration”  they  had  decided  that 


40  Southwark  Theatre  was  built  in  1758  at  Vernon  and  Cedar  Streets 
just  out  of  the  city  bounds. 

41  Minutes,  19  Mar.,  1753. 
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“Dr.  Jenney  himself  should  answer  the  gentlemen 
according  to  his  promise.”  They  then  produced  a 
draft  of  a  letter  which  they  had  persuaded  the  Rec¬ 
tor  to  write  and  it  was  decided  that  the  ‘  ‘  said  letter  be 
sent  by  Him.  ’ H2 

This  letter,  on  the  whole,  was  not  favorable  to  the 
plan,  but  more  or  less  non-committal.  Jenney  seemed 
to  be  in  great  fear  lest  the  proposed  church  should 
become  a  distinct  and  separate  institution,  thus  de¬ 
stroying  the  unity  and  peace  of  his  congregation,  as 
well  as  the  scope  of  his  personal  influence.43  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  “Gentlemen  from  the  south  end”  went  ahead 
with  their  plan.  The  first  step  was  to  acquire  some 
land  on  which  to  build.  Accordingly  they  drew  up  a 
petition  to  the  Honorable  Thomas  Penn  and  Richard 
Penn,  proprietaries  of  the  Province  for  a  “Lott  on 
the  west  side  of  Third  Street,”  which  property  was 
part  of  a  large  section  owned  by  them,  extending  from 
Second  Street  to  Fourth.  They  then  went  about  get¬ 
ting  signatures  of  prominent  men  interested  in  the 
proposal.  That  of  the  merchant  prince,  William  Plum- 
sted,  heads  the  list.  This  practically  made  the  matter 
an  assured  project.  He  was  perhaps  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  Philadelphian  of  the  day;  already  having  served 
one  term  as  mayor  (1750),  he  was  again  chosen  in  1755. 
To  go  through  the  list  and  recount  the  deeds  of  all 
these  prominent  men  would  require  a  separate  volume. 
Such  prominent  names  as  those  of  the  famous  Dr. 
Phineas  Bond;  Redmond  Conyngham,  merchant  and 
social  leader ;  the  three  McCalls,  Samuel,  Archibald  and 
George;  the  wealthy  merchant,  William  Bingham; 
General  Daniel  Roberdeau,  of  Revolutionary  fame; 
and  numerous  others  are  met  again  and  again  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  history.  This  document,  the  foundation  of  the 


43  Minutes,  21  Mar.,  1753. 

43  Mss.  draft  copy  in  Christ  Church  tower  vault,  drawer  11.  Jenney 
to  Subscribers  for  the  New  Church,  21  Mar.,  1753. 
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History  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  is  now  among  the 
archives  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society.44  Its 
contents  are  as  follows: 

“To  the  Honorable  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn  Esquires 
Proprietaries  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania, 

The  Petition  of  divers  Inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  humbly  shews 

That  the  Members  of  the  Church  of  England  residing  in  this  City 
being  grown  so  numerous  that  the  present  Church  is  little  more  than 
sufficient  to  accomodate  one  half  of  the  Familys  of  that  perswasion  with 
Seats  and  it  being  judged  most  proper  that  another  Church  should  be 
built  towards  the  South  end  of  the  City;  and  no  vacant  ground  being 
to  be  had  so  commodiously  situated  for  the  purpose,  as  some  part  of 
your  102  Feet  Lott  which  extends  from  Second  Street  to  fourth  Street 
and  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  Pine  Street:  We  your  petitioners  do 
humbly  entreat  your  Honours  to  grant  us  a  Lott  on  the  west  side  of 
third  Street  for  a  Church  and  Yard,  for  the  use  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  and  about  this  City,  on  such  Terms  as  to  Your  Honours 
shall  seem  meet. 

And  your  Petitioners  will  pray  & 

Philadelphia,  1st  August  1754. 


[Signed] 

Wm.  Plumsted 

Enoch  Hobart 

Philip  Benezet 

John  Wilcocks 

Wm  Peters 

Francis  Many 

Pr.  Turner 

Sam:  McCall,  Jun’r 

Evan  Morgan 

Hen.  Harrison 

Arch’d  McCall 

John  Wilkinson 

Jno  Ord 

George  McCall 

Jos.  Redman 

Buckridge  Sims 

Wm  Bingham 

Philip  Hurlburt 

Charles  Merideth 

Rob’t  Ellis,  jun’r 

Wm  Healston 

Edwd  Dowers 

Thos  Hatton 

Lester  Falkner 

Henry  Schleydorn 

Sam  Carson 

John  Palmer 

Wm  Jackson 

John  Baynton 

Thomas  Wells 

Jno  Searle 

Jacob  Duch6  sr. 

John  Wise 

Phineas  Bond 

Townsend  White 

George  Eckles 

Alex’r  Barclay 

Daniel  Roberdeau 

James  Payne 

Alex  Huston 

George  Sheed 

Zach  Nieman 

James  Claypoole 

Rich’d  Farmar 

Warwick  Coats 

Charles  Stedman 

Rob’t  Greenway 

Richard  Dennis 

John  Inglis 

Amos  StreTttJell4® 

Francis  Molton 

John  Grovey 

Th.  Bond 

John  Yeates 

Wm  Murdock 

Atwood  Shute 

Wm.  Dowell 

James  Peller 

George  Okill 

Wm.  Craddock 

John  Nixon 

Redm’d  Conyngham 

John  Wood 

M  Penn  Papers,  VII,  109. 

4‘  An  ink  blot  obscures  part  of  this  signature. 
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Wm.  Moore 
Tho’s  Charlton 
James  Keappock4' 
John  Leacock 
Danl  Rundle 
Thos.  .Gordon 
Will’m  Leech 


Jn°  Reily 
William  Shute 
John  Swift 
Thos  Lawrence 
Tho  Coombe 
George  Claypoole 


John  Phillips 
Abr’m  Masson 
Francis  Garrigues 
Matthew  Johns 
John  Lee 
Tho’s  Penrose 


When  confronted  with  this  imposing  document  the 
two  Penns,  proving  themselves  to  be  hearty  friends  of 
the  Church  of  England,  presented  the  petitioners  in 
1757  with  the  lot  asked  for.47  Richard  Peters,  writing 
a  few  years  later  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury48 
tells  of  their  interest  and  of  their  grant,  adding  that 
their  “father  came  early  over  to  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  bred  up  all  his  children  in  a  regular  con¬ 
formity  to  it.” 

After  the  south  end  men  acquired  the  lot,  there  was 
considerable  delay  in  completing  their  plans.  The 
Vestry  did  not  push  the  business  and  no  mention  of  it 
occurs  in  their  minutes  for  nearly  a  year. 

The  gentlemen  interested,  however,  did  not  give  up 
hope.  They  went  about  getting  subscribers,  and  on  the 
1st  of  June,  1758,  a  letter  from  Dr.  Peter  Sonmans 
“containing  sundry  proposals  for  promoting  of  build¬ 
ing  a  new  church  and  for  the  government  of  the  same” 
was  read  before  the  Vestry  of  Christ  Church.49  No 
action  was  taken,  then,  but  at  their  next  meeting  on  the 
12th,  William  Plumstead  during  the  “consideration” 
of  the  matter,  “produced  a  proposal  of  sundry  per¬ 
sons,  subscribers  for  the  said  Church.”  These  pro¬ 
posals  implied  that  the  collecting  of  money  and  build¬ 
ing  as  well  as  the  management  of  it  should  be  in  the 


40  Possibly  Reappock. 

47  City  Hall,  Philadelphia;  Patent  Book  AA.  VI,  178  et.  seq.  Dated 
2  May,  1757.  As  the  Churches  were  not  incorporated,  the  Penns  con¬ 
veyed  this  lot  to  5  trustees  (Plumsted,  Penrose,  Duch6,  et  al.) .  Duche, 
the  surviving  member,  conveyed  the  same  to  the  United  Church  in  1766. 

48  16  Sept.,  1763.  Perry:  Historical  Collections  II,  392. 

40  Minutes  1  June,  1758. 
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hands  of  the  Vestry  “  until  otherwise  ordered  by  a 
majority  of  the  subscribers.  ”  A  vote  was  then  taken 
to  see  if  this  paper  should  be  accepted  but  the  result 
was  in  the  negative,  and  the  business  was  again  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  next  meeting.50 

During  the  week  considerable  pressure  must  have 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  more  conservative  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  Vestry,  for  on  the  20th  of  June  they 
“unanimously  agreed  that  another  church  was  much 
wanted.”  The  gentlemen  engineering  the  business  had 
drawn  up  still  another  proposal  and  sent  it  to  the 
Vestry  in  writing.  Its  contents  were  similar  to  the 
one  presented  at  the  previous  meeting,  putting  the  col¬ 
lection  of  subscriptions,  building  and  management  of 
the  new  church  into  the  hands  of  the  “Minister, 
Church- wardens  and  Vestry  of  Christ  Church”;  but 
left  out  the  clause  “until  otherwise  ordered  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  subscribers.”  It  went  on  to  give  the  title 
and  preamble  to  the  several  subscription  papers  which 
were  as  follows:  “We  the  subscribers  do  hereby  for 
ourselves  severally  promise  to  pay  unto  Joseph  Sims 
the  Treasurer  for  the  New  intended  Church  to  be 
erected  at  the  South  End  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  the 
sum  of  money  against  our  names  by  us  respectively 
hereunder  sett  down,  to  be  applied  for  building  and 
finishing  a  Church  for  devine  Service,  according  to  the 
rules  and  usage  of  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law 
established  and  for  paying  for  the  contiguous  piece  of 
ground  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  said  Church.”51 
It  had  been  already  decided,  we  see  by  this,  that  the 
lot  granted  by  the  Penns  was  too  small  and  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  piece  was  to  be  bought.  This  proposal  was  ap¬ 
proved  and  a  committee  from  the  Vestry  consisting  of 
Dr.  John  Kearsley,  the  architect  of  Christ  Church, 
William  Plumsted,  Jacob  Duche  senior,  Alexander 


50  Minutes  12  June,  1758. 

51  Ibid.,  20  June,  1758. 

Vol.  XLVII. — 23 
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Steelman,  James  Child,  Evan  Morgan  and  Redmond 
Conyngham,  was  appointed  to  take  subscriptions  and 
manage  the  building  of  the  new  church.  They  were 
requested  to  draw  up  plans  and  an  estimate  of  the 
expense  and  to  report  the  same  at  the  next  meeting  for 
approval.  All  this  while  the  aged  rector,  Dr.  Jenney, 
feared  the  new  church  would  destroy  the  unity  of  his 
flock.  He  was  present  at  the  meeting  just  referred  to, 
but  “was  afflicted  with  a  shortness  of  Breath,’’  and 
therefore  could  not  express  his  sentiments  except  in 
writing.  This  he  did  and  they  were  incorporated  in 
the  minutes.  It  was  probably  for  the  reasons  he  then 
gave  that  the  new  church  was  so  closely  united  with 
Christ  Church  for  so  many  years.  For  this  reason  I 
give  the  address  entire. 

“Gentlemen, — 

The  condition  which  I  am  in,  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  express 
my  sentiments,  which  I  would  freely  do  in  relation  to  the  new  Church 
you  propose  to  build,  and  therefore  I  think  it  necessary  for  me  to  de¬ 
liver  them  in  writing.  Your  proposal  of  the  thing  in  vestry,  seems  to 
intimate  that  you  design  that  it  shall  be  in  such  a  manner  as  may 
regularly  fall  under  the  consideration  of  that  body,  which  I  think  it 
cannot  do  unless  the  design  is,  that  both  the  congregations  shall  be 
united  in  the  closest  manner  in  doctrine,  discipline,  and  Church  govern¬ 
ment;  otherwise  you  would  make  us  to  be  felo  de  se,  by  contributing 
to  ruin  the  peace,  unity  and  concord  of  our  Church,  and  gratify  the 
worst  motives  of  our  enemies.  And  I  see  no  way  that  we  can  keep 
up  this  unity,  but  by  making  the  new  Church  a  Chapel  of  ease  to  the 
old,  and  both  together  to  be  one  congregation,  under  one  minister  or 
l'ector,  (any  other  minister  engaged,  besides  being  his  assistant,  and 
acting  as  such)  to  be  also  under  the  same  set  of  Church  wardens  and 
vestrymen,  chosen  as  usual,  every  one  having  a  vote  in  the  election,  and 
being  entitled  to  be  chosen  (if  a  majority  shall  think  fit)  by  those  who 
have  a  seat  or  sittings  in  either  of  the  Churches;  and  that  nothing 
done  by  one,  separate  from  the  other,  shall  be  good  and  valid.  If  you 
keep  to  this  unity,  I  heartily  join  in  recommending  the  promoting  of  it; 
otherwise  I  am  against  it,  and  declare  that  if  the  vestry  consent  to 
promote  the  building  without  this  understanding,  we  betray  our  trust, 
give  up  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  contribute  to  promote  discord, 
division,  and  schism  in  it.  I  hope,  gentlemen,  as  you  know  the  condi¬ 
tion  I  am  in,  you  cannot  imagine  that  I  have  any  selfish  view  in  what 
I  say.  If  I  had,  I  cannot  enjoy  the  benefits  of  it  long,  and  I  solemnly 
declare,  that  the  real  interests  of  our  holy  Church  are  my  sole  motive. 
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I  pray  God  may  direct  you  to  consider  in  all  your  consultations  his 
glory,  the  good  of  his  Church,  and  the  eternal  salvation  of  souls. 

Robert  Jenney.”  ®* 

Thus  given  something  definite  to  work  on,  the  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  quickly  drew  up  a  ground  plan  of 
the  church,  ninety  feet  long  by  sixty  feet  broad.  This 
being  approved  by  the  Vestry  they  were  given  the 
power  to  proceed  with  the  work,  make  contracts  for 
laying  the  foundations  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  and  carry 
on  “the  whole  business  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.” 
The  committee  was  “desired  to  apply  to  George  Fudge 
and  the  owner  of  the  lott  adjoining  him  on  the  South 
side  of  the  church  ground  and  know  on  what  terms  they 
will  sell  their  said  lotts.”53  To  this  committee  was 
added  Joseph  Sims  “Treasurer  for  ye  new  church”  on 
June  27th,  and  in  September  at  the  request  of  the 
others,  Atwood  Shute,  John  Wilcocks,  Samuel  McCall 
Jr.,  James  Humphreys  and  William  Bingham  were 
ordered  to  join  them  “for  ye  better  carrying  on  the 
collection,  etc.”54 

The  lot  granted  by  the  Penns  was  situated,  as  shown 
above,  on  the  corner  of  Third  and  Pine  Streets,  having 
a  frontage  of  102  feet  on  Third  and  178  feet  on  Pine 
Street.55  The  committee  lost  no  time  in  acquiring  ad¬ 
joining  lots  and  on  July  28, 1758,  bought  from  a  certain 
Charles  Edgar  one  of  the  lots  referred  to  above  on  the 
“South  side  of  the  Church  ground.”  It  was  62  feet 
wide  and  396  feet  long  extending  all  the  way  from 
Third  to  Fourth  Streets.  At  the  same  time  they  bought 
a  lot  joining  this,  and  fronting  on  Fourth  Street,  40 
feet  wide  and  198  feet  long.56  They  paid  £360  for  the 
two  lots.  The  remaining  section  at  the  corner  of 


32  Minutes  20  June,  1758. 

63  Ibid.,  27  June,  1758. 

“Ibid.,  17  Sept.,  1758. 

“Patent  Book  (City  Hall,  Phila.),  A.A.  VI,  178  et  seq. 
“Ibid.,  357  et  seq. 
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Fourth  and  Pine  Streets,  comprising  eleven  city  lots 
was  not  acquired  until  October  14,  1782.  This  was  102 
feet  deep  and  218  feet  long.57  This  gave  to  the  Church 
and  burial  ground  from  Third  to  Fourth  on  Pine  Street 
(396  feet)  and  a  frontage  of  164  feet  on  Third  and  204 
feet  on  Fourth  Street.58 


Y. 

BUILDING  ST.  PETER’S  CHURCH. 

Of  the  actual  building  of  the  new  church,  not  named 
until  1761,  little  is  known.  From  the  financial  state¬ 
ments  and  reference  in  the  Vestry  minutes59  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  Robert  Smith  was  the  master  architect- 
builder  in  charge.  Dr.  John  Kearsley,  who  had  de¬ 
signed  Christ  Church,  without  a  doubt  worked  with 
Smith  in  drawing  up  the  plans.  He  headed  the  build¬ 
ing  committee.  Both  Smith  and  the  physician  belonged 
to  the  Carpenter’s  Company,  and  may  have  worked  in 
co-operation  before.  In  the  published  history  of  the 
Carpenter’s  Company  the  statement  is  made  that  the 
State  House  was  erected  from  the  plans  by  Robert 
Smith  “  assisted  by  the  amateur  labors  of  Rev.  J. 
Kearsley.”  Mr.  Jackson,  however,  points  out  the  fact 
that  Smith’s  plans  were  rejected  by  the  commission 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  Smith,  nevertheless,  had  a 
considerable  reputation  as  an  architect.  Not  only  was 
he  a  master  carpenter,  but  a  designer  of  buildings  as 
well.  He  drew  the  plans  for  Carpenter’s  Hall,  and  as 
chairman  of  their  building  committee  was  in  charge 
of  its  construction.  He  is  said  to  have  designed  Zion 


67 Patent  Book  (City  Hall,  Phila.),  No.  1,  p.  78  et  seq. 

68  For  brief  of  these  deeds  see  “Register  of  Real  Estate  of  United 
Churches,”  pp.  10-13.  In  Christ  Church  tower  vault. 

"  3  Apr.,  1764. 
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Lutheran  Church,  which  stood  at  4th  and  Cherry 
Streets ;  a  beautiful  piece  of  church  architecture.  He 
also  was  the  architect  of  the  original  Nassau  Hall, 
Princeton;  and  as  engineer  for  the  local  defense  of 
Philadelphia  during  the  Revolution,  built  the  chevaux- 
de-frise  for  the  obstruction  of  the  Delaware  River. 
“By  all  odds,”  says  Mr.  Jackson,  “he  was  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  architect  in  Philadelphia  during  the  middle 
eighteenth  century.  ’  ’60 

The  committee  on  building  the  new  church  was  some¬ 
what  hampered  by  the  financial  problem,  as  we  shall 
see  later ;  but  they  went  right  ahead.  The  cornerstone 
was  laid,  in  the  fall  of  1758  at  the  southeast  comer  of 
the  building,  on  the  lot  given  by  the  Penns.  As  Dr. 
Jenney,  then  seventy  years  old,  was  indisposed,  Wil¬ 
liam  Sturgeon,  his  assistant,  represented  him  at  the 
ceremonies. 

The  Pennsylvania  Gazette  (21  Sept.,  1758)  gives  the  following  ac¬ 
count.  “Last  week  the  wall  of  the  new  Church  on  the  corner  of  Pine 
and  Third  streets,  was  begun,  upon  the  Lot  given  by  the  Honorable 
the  Proprietaries.  The  first  Stone  was  laid  in  the  South-east  Corner 
by  one  of  the  Wardens  of  Christ  Church.  The  reverend  Dr.  Jenney, 
who  was  then  much  indisposed,  could  not  be  there,  but  the  reverend 
Mr.  Sturgeon  being  present,  offered  up  proper  Prayers  on  the  Occasion: 
and  among  other  Petitions,  intreated  the  Almighty  to  bless  and  pros¬ 
per  the  Undertaking,  and  that  he  would  be  pleased  so  to  touch  the 
Hearts  of  all  our  People,  as  to  dispose  them  generously  to  contribute 
towards  carrying  on  and  finishing  the  Work,  and  that  his  Glory  and 
the  Salvation  of  Souls,  might  be  promoted  thereby. 

“Contributions  for  this  Church  are  taken  in  by  Doctor  John  Kearsley, 
William  Plumstead,  Jacob  DuchS,  Alexander  Stedman,  James  Child, 
Evan  Morgan,  Redmond  Conyngham,  Attwood  Shute,  John  Wilcocks, 
Joseph  Sims,  Samuel  McCall,  junior;  William  Bingham  and  James 
Humphreys;  who  are  appointed  for  that  service  by  the  vestry  of  Christ 
Church.”  61 


60  Early  Philadelphia  Architects  and  Engineers,  Part  II,  “Pioneer 
Builders.”  Phila.  1922,  55-69. 

61  Through  carelessness  the  date  of  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  has 
been  erroneously  given  and  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  21st  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1758.  cf.  8t.  Peter’s  Parish,  Besquicentennial  Number,  Phila., 
1911,  p.  xxv. 
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The  original  plans  for  the  church  evidently  called  for 
small  windows  above  the  tall  ones,  as  in  Christ  Church ; 
for  on  the  7th  of  February,  1759,  the  committee  de¬ 
cided  to  alter  the  plan  and  place  the  taller  above  and 
the  shorter  below.  They  reported  it  to  the  Vestry  and 
received  its  approval.62 

The  Vestry  by  this  time  felt  they  should  inform  the 
Bishop  of  London  of  their  undertaking  and  the  reason 
for  it,  with  a  hint  for  a  little  financial  assistance.  It 
is  amusing  to  note  that  they  seemed  to  have  changed 
their  opinions  as  to  why  they  were  building  the  new 
church.  The  letter  reads :  ‘ 1  This  is  become  a  large  and 
populous  city  and  in  great  need  of  more  churches  for 
want  of  which  we  loose  our  people  among  the  many 
Societies  of  Dissenters  with  which  this  city  abounds 
and  some  who  are  not  inclined  to  join  them  stay  at 
home  for  want  of  Room  at  church  for  which  reason  the 
vestry  lately  came  to  a  resolution  to  build  another  large 
church  as  soon  as  possible  by  the  Voluntary  Contri¬ 
butions  of  our  own  people,  the  work  is  accordingly 
begun  and  many  have  given  bountifully  thereto  and  we 
are  in  hopes  that  tvith  a  little  assistance  from  our 
Mother  Country  it  will  in  another  year  be  ready  for 
devine  service — it  is  to  be  a  neat  and  handsome  build¬ 
ing,  90  feet  long  and  60  broad  founded  on  a  lott  of 
ground  given  for  that  purpose  by  the  honble  our  Pro¬ 
prietaries.  ’  ’63  Whether  or  not  they  received  the  ‘  ‘  little 
assistance”  is  not  known. 

By  April  of  1760  the  new  building  was  well  on  its 
way  to  completion  and  ready  to  receive  the  two  old 
bells  of  Christ  Church  which  the  vestry  ordered  to  be 
removed  there  for  its  use.64  Watson  writing  in  1830 
says  “the  bell  in  its  [St.  Peter’s]  cupola,  (the  best  at 


“Minutes  7  Feb.,  1759. 

“Vestry  to  the  Bishop  of  London  7  Feb.,  1759.  Mss.  draft  copy  in 
Christ  Church  tower  vault,  Drawer  11. 

84  Minutes  14  Apr.,  1760. 
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present  in  the  city  for  its  tones)  was  the  same,  as  told 
to  me  by  Bishop  White,  which  had  occupied  the  tree- 
crotch  at  Christ  Church.”65  Watson  got  the  tradition 
that  a  bell  once  hung  in  the  tree-crotch,  from  a  friend 
of  his  who  had  talked  with  an  old  negro  woman  who 
died  in  1802  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
years!66  She,  according  to  Watson,  said  she  remem¬ 
bered  the  first  wooden  structure  of  Christ  Church  and 
described  the  bell.  The  probability  of  truth  in  such 
tradition  seems  very  small.  At  any  rate,  as  early  as 
1712  “the  little  bell”  and  “great  bell”  were  spoken  of 
in  a  proposition  to  the  Vestry,  according  to  Dorr,67  so 
that  we  can  infer  these  bells  were  very  old. 

On  August  14th,  1761,  the  Building  Committee  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Vestry  that  the  new  church  was  then 
ready  to  be  opened.  At  this  meeting  the  question  of  a 
name  for  it  was  discussed  and  it  was  finally  resolved 
“that  the  said  church  be  named  St.  Peter’s.”68 

It  does  not  seem  out  of  place  here  to  give  a  brief 
description  of  the  church.  It  stands  today,  with  the 
exception  of  the  substitution  of  a  belfry-tower  and 
spire  for  its  quaint  belfry-cupola  in  1842,  practically 
the  same  as  it  was  in  the  1760 ’s.  The  type  of  architec¬ 
ture  is  what  has  been  called  “pure  Colonial”  or 
“Georgian.”  Its  walls  were  built  entirely  of  brick; 
and  were,  as  has  been  seen,  90  feet  long  and  60  broad.69 


05  Watson,  I,  413. 

66  Ibid.,  I,  378. 

87  Dorr,  38.  Vestry  minutes  before  1717  have  been  destroyed  and  I 
have  not  found  this  “proposition”  referred  to.  Dorr,  37,  also  makes  the 
statement  that  the  large  bell  was  presented  in  1702. 

88  Minutes  14  Aug.,  1761. 

®  Jackson,  in  Pioneer  Builders  (p.  31),  after  quoting  from  a  letter 
of  Robert  Turner  to  Penn,  says:  “His  statement  [i.e.  Turner’s]  con¬ 
cerning  brick  manufacture  should  set  at  rest  the  frequently  repeated 
assertion  that  this  or  that  building  in  Philadelphia  was  erected  with 
brick  brought  from  England.  No  building  erected  in  this  city  was  built 
from  imported  brick  and  many  years’  research  has  failed  to  discover  the 
origin  of  the  legend.” 
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The  structure  is  2^  stories  high,  having  pedimental 
ends.  Its  fenestration  has  been  very  much  admired  by 
architectural  critics.70  The  round-headed  upper  win¬ 
dows  have  fifteen-paned  lower  sashes  and  twenty-paned 
upper,  above  which  twelve  keystone-shaped  panes  and 
one  semicircular  pane  form  the  round  top.  The  large 
chancel  window  at  the  East  end  has  one  hundred  and 
eight  rectangular  panes  in  its  central  section,  with 
twenty-eight  keystone-shaped  ones  arranged  around 
the  semicircular  one  at  its  round  top.  On  each  side  of 
this  is  a  side  section  forming  altogether  what  is  called 
the  Palladium.  Arranged  about  this  are  four  smaller 
round-headed  windows,  with  a  circular  one  in  the  pedi¬ 
ment  above,  giving  a  beautiful  impression  of  symmetry. 

Within  are  the  original  white  square-box  pews  with 
doors,  and  seats  facing  both  ways,  those  of  the  gallery 
being  similarly  arranged.  The  galleries,  supported  by 
plain  columns,  are  panelled  in  front,  as  well  as  the 
pews,  reading  desk  and  pulpit.  This  quaint  reading 
desk  and  lofty  wine-glass  pulpit,  together  with  the 
sounding  board  overhead  and  chancel  rail  were  not 
completed  when  the  church  was  opened  but  were 
finished  a  few  years  later  (1764).  A  unique  feature 
is  the  location  of  the  reading  desk  and  pulpit  at  the 
west  end  and  the  chancel  at  the  east  end,  compelling 
the  minister  to  walk  down  the  center  aisle  from  one 
to  the  other  preceded  by  the  verger  with  his  mace. 
The  congregation  can  face  either  way. 

Above  and  behind  the  pulpit  is  a  large  handsomely 
moulded  panel  surmounted  by  a  broken  pedimental 
head,  with  a  carved  floreated  design  in  high  relief 
within  the  break.  Tradition  has  it  that  this  panel  was 
originally  intended  to  contain  the  Penn  Coat  of  Arms, 
but  I  find  no  historical  evidence  of  the  fact.  At  any 
rate  it  has  remained  plain.  The  whole  aspect  is  one 


70  Cousins  and  Riley:  Colonial  Architecture  of  Philadelphia ,  134,  150 
&t  seq. 
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of  plainness  and  simple  dignity  which  is  very  pleasing 
and  restful.  The  structure  was  surmounted  by  a  small 
wooden  cupola  or  belfry,  giving  the  whole  a  quaint 
atmosphere.71 


VI. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  OPENING. 

Upon  the  building  committee’s  report  that  St. 
Peter’s  was  ready  to  be  opened  the  Vestry  appointed 
the  Church-wardens,  Henry  Harrison  and  Alexander 
Stedman,  together  with  Jacob  Duche,  Evan  Morgan 
and  Dr.  John  Kearsley  to  “prepare  a  plan  for  regulat¬ 
ing  and  opening  the  said  church.”72 

The  plan  which  they  drew  up  provided  that  St. 
Peter’s  was  to  be  on  an  equal  footing  with  Christ 
Church  “in  every  respect  whatever”  and  was  to  be 
under  the  same  government  with  it.  The  two  congre¬ 
gations  were  to  be  called  “The  United  Congregations 
of  Christ  Church  and  St.  Peter’s  in  the  City  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.”  Each  was  to  be  supplied  by  the  same  minis¬ 
ters  “in  such  order  and  manner  that  neither  of  the 
said  Churches  shall  claim  or  enjoy  the  service  of  any 
particular  minister  oftener  than  the  other.”  Upon 
Dr.  Jenney’s  death,  which  apparently  was  expected  any 
day,  the  Vestry  were  to  choose  as  many  officiating  min¬ 
isters  as  they  “thought  fit”  who  were  to  be  styled 
“Ministers  of  the  United  Congregations,  etc.” 

The  pews  in  St.  Peter’s  were  to  be  rented  at  the 
same  rates  as  those  in  Christ  Church  having  “the  like 
situation.”  Only  persons  paying  for  a  pew  or  sitting 
in  either  Church  were  entitled  to  a  vote  in  the  choice 
of  a  Vestry  for  both,  which,  after  the  next  election  on 
Easter  Monday,  was  to  be  called  “the  Vestry  of 


71  Engraving  of  St.  Peter’s  drawn  by  W.  L.  Breton,  1829,  Vestry  Room. 

72  Minutes  13  Aug.,  1761. 
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the  United  Congregations,  etc.”  This  relic  of  the 
eighteenth  century  suffrage  remains,  in  form  at  least, 
today.73  In  thanks  for  the  “generous  gift  made  of  the 
ground  whereon  the  said  St.  Peter’s  Church  stands  by 
the  Honorable,  the  Proprietaries  of  the  Province,”  the 
first  and  best  pew74  was  to  be  “set  apart  forever”  for 
the  Proprietary  family  and  their  Governors.  These 
plans  were  accordingly  adopted  by  the  Vestry.75 

Dr.  Jenney  asked  the  Rev.  Richard  Peters,  Secretary  • 
to  the  Governor,  to  preach  at  the  Opening  of  St.  Peter’s 
because  of  his  abilities  and  the  “many  services  that 
he  had  done  to  our  Church,  and  in  particular,  for  hav¬ 
ing  procured  many  generous  subscriptions  for  the 
building.”  He,  however,  felt  he  could  not  accept  on 
account  of  his  many  engagements  in  public  business. 
The  Rector  then  asked  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Smith, 
first  Provost  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  who 
accepted.76 

Friday,  the  fourth  of  September,  1761,  was  the  day 
set  for  the  opening.  Franklin’s  Pennsylvania  Gazette, 
for  September  10th  of  that  year,  tells  us  that 

“Tlie  officiating  clergy,  and  several  of  their  Brethren  together  with 
the  Church-Wardens  and  Vestrymen,  met  at  Christ  Church  from  whence 
they  walked  in  regular  procession  [in  the  following  order,  Clerk  and 
Sexton,  Questmen;  Vestrymen,  two  and  two;  the  Church  Wardens;  the 
officiating  clergy;  other  clergy]77  to  the  Governor’s  House,  and  being 
there  joined  by  his  Honour  [James  Hamilton]  and  some  members  of 
his  Council,  went  on  to  St.  Peter’s  where  an  animated  and  well  adapted 
Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  Provost  of  the  College  in 
this  City,  to  a  polite  and  crowded  audience  from  these  words: 

“  ‘I  have  surely  built  thee  an  house  to  dwell  in,  a  settled 
place  for  thee  to  abide  in  foreA^er.’ 

“  ‘But  will  God  indeed  dwell  on  the  earth?  behold,  the  heaven 
and  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  thee;  how  much  less 
this  house  that  I  have  builded?’ 


78  By  Laws  of  St.  Peter’s,  adopted  Dec.  8.  1891.  Sec.  I,  Art.  2. 
74  No.  105,  North  Gallery. 

76  Minutes  19  Aug.,  1761. 

79  Ibid.,  19  Aug.,  1761. 

77  Minutes  4  Sept.,  1761. 
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“  ‘The  Lord  our  God  be  with  us,  as  he  was  with  our  fathers; 
let  him  not  leave  us,  nor  forsake  us:’ 

“  ‘That  all  the  people  of  the  earth  may  know  that  the  Lord 
is  God,  and  there  is  none  else.’ 

I  Kings,  VIII,  13,  27,  57,  60. 

“Everything  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  Decency  Order  and 
Solemnity;  and  after  the  Sermon  the  words  of  the  text,  which  had  been 
previously  composed  into  an  Anthem  were  elegantly  sung  by  a  Number 
of  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  to  the  vast  Satisfaction  of  every  Body  present.” 

Dr.  William  Smith  has  described  the  order  of  the 
service.78  It  was  opened  by  pronouncing  four  verses 
of  Scripture,  from  St.  Matthew,  Malachi,  and  two  from 
Isaiah,  which  were  followed  by  an  occasional  prayer 
from  the  Reading  Desk.  Then  Morning  Prayer  was 
read  and  Psalms  84,  122  and  132.  The  Lessons  were 
I  Kings,  Ch.  VIII,  and  St.  Matthew,  Ch.  XXI,  1-14. 
Thus  far,  with  the  exception  of  the  Absolution,  the 
service  was  conducted  by  the  young  deacon,  Jacob 
Duche,  the  new  assistant  minister.  Then  followed  a 
prayer  and  Baptism  at  the  font  by  Dr.  Smith.  The 
remainder  of  the  Morning  Service,  substituting  the 
Collect  for  St.  Peter’s  Day  and  the  last  for  Good  Fri¬ 
day  for  the  Collect  of  the  Day,  was  read  by  the  “eldest 
missionary  present,”  Rev.  Dr.  Hugh  Niell.  This  was 
followed  by  another  occasional  prayer  with  the  Com¬ 
munion  Service,  the  reading  of  the  Epistle  from 
Haggai  II,  1-10,  and  the  Gospel  for  St.  Peter’s  Day, 
performed  at  the  Altar  by  the  eldest  officiating  Min¬ 
ister,  William  Sturgeon.79  Dr.  Smith  says  “to  this 
succeeded  the  Sermon;  and  if  Judgement  might  be 
formed  from  the  attention  wherewith  it  was  received 
by  a  very  crowded  audience,  the  Author  may  flatter 
himself  that  now  when  it  appears  from  the  Press,  and 
solicits  a  candid  Perusal  in  the  Closet,  it  may  be  of 


”  Smith:  Discourses  on  Public  Occasions,  2nd  ed.  London,  1762,  168, 
et  seq. 

n  Dr.  Jenney  was  apparently  too  ill  to  attend.  He  died  four  months 
later. 
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some  Service ;  more  especially  that  part  which  regards 
our  neglected  Sabboth  and  public  Ordinances.”80 

The  Vestrymen  who  attended  this  service  were  Red¬ 
mond  Conyngham,  James  Child,  James  Humphreys, 
Evan  Morgan,  Charles  Stedman,  William  Plumsted, 
Jacob  Duche  sr.,  then  Mayor  of  Philadelphia;  Joseph 
Redman,  John  Kearsley,  Joseph  Sims,  William  Pye- 
well,  Peter  Sonmans,  Edward  Duffield,  William  Bing¬ 
ham  and  John  Ross.  The  Questmen81  were  Townsend 
White  and  Peter  Turner;  and  the  Wardens,  both  of 
whom  attended,  were  Henry  Harrison  and  Alexander 
Stedman.82 

Dr.  William  Smith’s  sermon  was  much  appreciated 
and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  him  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Vestry,  which  was  held  in  St.  Peter’s.  They  also 
ordered  that  the  Wardens  request  Dr.  Smith  to  furnish 
them  with  a  printed  copy  of  the  sermon.83 

St.  Peter’s  Church  was  never  Episcopally  conse¬ 
crated,  as  of  course  there  was  no  bishop  in  America 
at  that  time ;  but,  as  Bishop  William  H.  DeLancey  said 
a  century  later,  it  was  ‘  ‘  Given  to  God  by  the  hearts  of 
its  pious  founders.”84 


80  Smith,  Discourses,  173. 

81  Later  called  sidesmen,  who  were  members  of  the  Vestry,  but  seem 
to  have  had  the  special  duty  of  taking  up  the  “box-collection”  on  Sun¬ 
days. 

82  Minutes  4  Sept.,  1761. 

83  Ilid.,  7  Sept.,  1761. 

81  Sermon  preached  at  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Opening  of 
St.  Peter’s  Church.  .  .  .  Sept.  4,  1861,  p.  10. 
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THE  SECOND  TROOP  PHILADELPHIA  CITY 

CAVALRY. 

BY  W.  A.  NEWMAN  DORLAND,  A.M.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S. 
Major,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  Army;  formerly  First  Lieutenant  and 
Surgeon  of  the  Troop  (April  1,  1898-November  10,  1903.) 


[ For  references  see  pp.  869-375 .] 


(Continued  from  page  276.) 

President  Adams  reached  the  city  about  two  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  November  10,  after  an  absence  of 
between  three  and  four  months.  He  was  met  at 
Frankford,  and  escorted  to  town,  by  the  three  volun¬ 
teer  troops  of  Horse  of  this  city,  commanded  by  Cap¬ 
tains  Dunlap,  Singer  and  [John]  Morrell,348  and  the 
County  Troop,  commanded  by  Captain  [Thomas]  For¬ 
rest.349  4  4  On  alighting  from  his  carriage  [at  his  Market 
Street  house]  he  was  welcomed  by  the  huzzas  of  a 
crowd  of  citizens  assembled  on  the  occasion,  and  the 
Heads  of  Departments  immediately  awaited  upon  him 
with  their  congratulations  on  his  safe  return  to  the 
Seat  of  Government.”  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Captain  Dunlap ’s  Troop  on  this  occasion  mustered  but 
24  men;  Captain  Morrell’s,  18  men,  and  Captain  Sing¬ 
er’s  but  12  men.  These  followed  the  President’s  car¬ 
riage,  while  Captain  Forrest,  with  24  men,  headed  the 
line.350  On  April  17, 1798,  the  Second  Troop,  in  a  body, 
attended  the  funeral  of  one  of  their  members,  George 
Kitts,  who  died  on  April  15. 

The  popular  antagonism  to  France,  noted  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  1797,  rapidly  grew  in  intensity, 
and  the  city  was  soon  largely  divided  into  political  fac- 
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tions  between  which  considerable  bitterness  of  feeling 
was  manifested.  Thus,  on  May  9,  1798,  there  occurred 
some  disturbance  in  the  streets  of  the  city  occasioned 
by  an  encounter  between  men  of  the  Black  Cockade  and 
those  of  the  White  Cockade,  and  some  arrests  were 
made.  The  three  Troops  of  Light  Horse  were  called 
out  to  restore  order,  and  patrolled  the  streets  during 
the  night.351  A  parade  of  the  three  Troops  had  been 
arranged  for  May  26,  but  this  was  postponed  until  the 
31st,  according  to  the  following  notice : — 352 

“Agreeably  to  a  determination  of  the  Officers  com¬ 
manding  the  City  Cavalry,  the  parade  intended  on  Sat¬ 
urday  [May  26]  is  postponed  till  Thursday  next  [May 
31]. —  Abraham  Singer,  Capt.  2d  troop.” 

The  Troop  notice  for  this  parade  follows : — 353 

“jggpThe  2d  Troop  of  Philadelphia  Cavalry  will 
parade  on  Thursday  next  [May  31],  at  the  Upper 
Ferry354  on  Schuylkill  at  3  o’clock  P.  M.  The  troopers 
are  requested  to  be  punctual  in  their  attendance,  and 
pay  strict  attention  to  be  in  complete  uniform. 

“Abraham  Singer,  Capt.” 

On  this  occasion  the  cavalry  to  the  number  of  about 
130  men  paraded  through  all  the  principal  streets  of 
the  city,  presenting  a  fine  appearance.  While  passing 
down  Market  Street,  they  made  a  short  halt  at  Presi¬ 
dent  Adams’  house.  The  troops  had  all  been  greatly 
augmented,  and  because  of  the  involvement  with  France 
daily  additions  were  being  made  to  their  numbers.355 

The  warlike  feeling  ran  high,  and  constant  drilling 
was  indulged  in  by  the  troops,  not  only  at  the  usual 
out-of-door  places  of  meeting,  but  also  for  special  in¬ 
struction  at  the  manege  of  Thomas  Swann.356  From  his 
numerous  and  instructive  advertizements  we  learn 
that  this  energetic  and  business-like  gentleman  “re¬ 
spectfully  offers  his  services”  at  his  “Riding  School 
and  Cavalry”  to  the  “gentlemen  composing  the  differ- 
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ent  Corps  of  Cavalry  and  Light  Horse  in  this  city  and 
county,  and  informs  them  he  engages  to  instruct  and 
learn  them  as  well  theoretically  as  practically,  in  a 
short  time,  and  on  easy  terms,  those  principles  on 
which  the  art  of  real  horsemanship  as  well  in  attack  as 
defence,  are  founded,  and  which  by  being  strictly  ad¬ 
hered  to,  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  lessons,  enable 
the  scholar  to  improve  himself  in  that  invaluable  art 
every  time  he  mounts  a  horse;”  and  again,  “that  he 
instructs  them  in  the  art  of  riding  in  a  military  stile, 
and  agreeable  to  the  established  rules  laid  down  by 
Baron  Steuben.  ’  ’  Also,  *  ‘  Those  gentlemen  who  wish  to 
learn  the  use  of  the  Broad  Sword  both  on  foot  and 
horseback,  are  further  respectfully  informed  that 
T.  Swann  has  for  that  purpose  solely  engaged  the  cele¬ 
brated  Prussian  Lewis  de  Graffe,  whose  skill  and 
science  therein  is  highly  admired  by  those  who  have 
already  received  the  benefit  of  his  instructions,”  and 
who  taught  the  art  “agreeable  to  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments  made :  viz.  The  six  diversions  of  new  movements 
as  taught  by  Major  Le  Merchent.”  357 

On  June  16,  1798,  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  war, 
the  Macpherson  Blues  (which  organization  had 
promptly  offered  its  services  to  the  Government,  “were 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  new  companies  in  the 
various  arms  of  the  service,”  thereby  increasing  their 
number  to  about  600  men.  The  different  commands 
[now]  embraced  in  the  organization  were  the  First 
Troop  City  Cavalry,  Captain  John  Dunlap,  afterwards 
Robert  Wharton ;  Second  Troop  City  Cavalry,  Captain 
Singer,  afterwards  Joseph  B.  McKean;  one  company 
artillery,  Capt.  Arthur  Hale,  afterwards  Taylor;  one 
company  of  grenadiers,  Capt.  Higbee,  afterwards 
[Thomas  L.]  Moore,  of  which  Fennell,  the  tragedian, 
was  a  member ;  one  company  of  riflemen,  Capt. 
Howell;  one  company  infantry,  from  Germantown 
town,  Capt. - ;  four  companies  infantry  (Blues), 
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Capts.  McEwen,  [Kobert]  Heysham,  Frobisher,  and 
Thomas  Willing.358  Politics  had  very  much  to  do  with 
the  militia  in  those  days,  and  politically  these  men  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Federalist  party.  This  organization  was 
dissolved  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1800,  after  the 
difficulties  with  France  had  been  amicably  negotiated. 
The  common  uniform  of  the  Blues  is  described  else¬ 
where.  (See  page  174.) 

A  parade  of  the  Second  Troop  occurred  on  June 
18,  two  days  after  this  affiliation  with  the  Blues,  and 
probably  in  celebration  of  this  event,  according  to  the 
following  notice : — 359 

“The  2d  Troop  of  Philadelphia  Cavalry  will  parade 
at  the  Centre  House,360  on  Monday  next  [June  18],  at 
3  o’clock,  P.  M.,  in  complete  uniform. 

‘  ‘  Abraham  Singer,  Captain. 

“June  16  [1798.”] 

The  following  day,  June  19,  General  John  Marshall, 
one  of  the  special  envoys  to  France,  arrived  in  the 
city,  and  his  visit  was  the  occasion  of  a  popular  demon¬ 
stration  of  approval.  The  three  Troops  of  Horse,  com¬ 
manded  by  Captains  Dunlap,  Singer  and  Morrell,  re¬ 
ceived  the  distinguished  guest  at  Frankford,  and 
escorted  him  into  the  city  ‘  ‘  amidst  the  ringing  of  bells 
and  the  plaudits  of  a  large  concourse  of  citizens.”361 
The  Secretary  of  State  and  many  carriages  accom¬ 
panied  the  cavalry.  “He  was  paraded  circuitously 
through  the  streets  before  he  was  set  down  at  the  City 
Tavern.  ’  ’  On  Saturday,  June  23,  the  members  of  both 
houses  of  Congress  gave  a  dinner  at  Oeller’s  Hotel 
in  honor  of  General  Marshall,  “as  an  evidence  of  their 
affection  for  his  person,  and  their  grateful  approbation 
of  the  patriotic  firmness  with  which  he  sustained  the 
dignity  of  his  country,  during  his  important  mission. — 
The  company,  amounting  to  above  120  persons,  con¬ 
sisted  of  General  Marshall  and  the  Gentlemen  of  his 
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Suite,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  members  of  both  Houses,  the  Right  Reverend 
Bishops  Carroll  and  White,  the  Heads  of  Departments, 
and  all  the  principal  officers  of  the  Executive  and 
Judiciary  branches  of  the  Government,  the  Speaker  of 
the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania,  General  Macpherson,  the 
Field  Officers  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  now  in 
the  city,  the  Captains  of  the  three  City  Troops  of 
Dragoons,  and  other  distinguished  public  charac¬ 
ters . An  entertainment  so  honorable  to  the 

gentleman  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  and  so  agreeable 
to  those  who  partook  of  it,  has  perhaps  never  been 
known  in  this  country.  ’ 1 362 

The  imbroglio  with  France  was  responsible  for  the 
birth  of  a  new  cavalry  body  in  Philadelphia,  the  meet¬ 
ing  for  the  inauguration  of  which  was  held  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  June  26,  of  this  year  (1798),  in  response  to  the 
following  notice : — 363 

“Attention  Cavalry! 

4  4  This  important  crisis  in  our  national  affairs,  when 
the  insolence  of  a  foreign  foe  threatens  with  annihi¬ 
lation  the  independence  of  our  country,  must  impress 
on  the  mind  of  every  real  American  the  propriety  of 
unanimity  in  supporting  the  government  of  their 
choice.  And  it  having  been  suggested  that  Cavalry  will 
be  highly  essential,  such  citizens  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
Liberties  who  are  disposed  to  enrol  themselves  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  fourth  Troop  of  Light  Horse, 
are  requested  to  apply  to  the  committee,  This  Evening, 
June  26,  at  eight  o’clock,  at  the  house  of  William  Og¬ 
den,364  in  Chestnut  near  Third  Street. 

“June  26  [1798].” 

So  intense  and  general  was  the  martial  feeling  at 
this  time  that  it  was  encountered  in  the  most  unlikely 
source.  Thus  a  hairdresser  in  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
advertised  that  he  4  4  trims  hair  in  the  clerical,  civil  and 
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military  styles.’’365  Naturally,  therefore,  we  find  the 
Fourth  of  July  celebration  bristling  with  warlike 
fervor.  The  following  General  Orders  were  issued  for 
this  event : — 366 

“General  Orders. 

‘  ‘  The  Officers  of  the  Artillery,  Cavalry  and  Infantry 
of  the  city  and  county  Brigades  of  Militia,  as  well  as  the 
uniform  Companies  attached  to  those  Brigades  are 
hereby  notified  to  assemble  at  the  State  House  yard,  on 
Wednesday,  the  Fourth  of  July  next,  at  10  o’clock, 
A.  M.,  thence  to  proceed  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  anniversary  of 
American  Independence. 

‘  ‘  By  order  of  the  Commander  in  Chief, 

“Jos.  Hajrmar,  Adj’t  General. 

“Phila.,  June  25, 1798.” 

This  was  followed  by  the  more  explicit  instructions 
for  the  day : — 367 

“General  Orders. 

“Philadelphia,  June  28th,  1798. 

“On  Wednesday  next  the  fourth  of  July,  being  the 
anniversary  of  American  Independence,  the  artillery, 
under  command  of  Captain  [Richard]  Guy  will  fire  at 
noon  sixteen  rounds  from  two  brass  twelve  pounders. 
The  Morning  and  Evening  guns  to  be  fired  as  usual. 

“The  uniform  companies  of  Cavalry,  Grenadiers 
and  Infantry  of  the  city  and  liberties  of  Philadelphia 
are  to  assemble  with  arms  and  accoutrements  at  the 
Center  Square  precisely  at  nine  o’clock  A.  M.  thence 
to  proceed  in  the  following 

“  Order  of  March. 

1  ‘  1st  Cavalry 
1 1 2d  Grenadiers 
‘  ‘  3d  Artillery 
4th  Infantry  by  Sections 
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‘‘On  the  formation  of  the  line,  the  Column  will  then 
march  down  Eighth  Street  to  High  [Market]  to  Fifth 
Street  and  on  passing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  perform  the  marching  salute. 

“The  troops  having  gained  Fifth  Street  will  march 
to  Chestnut  Street,  thence  to  Centre  Square,  and  there 
to  perform  the  firings,  agreeably  to  the  orders  of  the 
commanding  officer. 

‘  ‘  By  order  of  the  Commander  in  Chief 

“Jos.  Harmar,  Adj’t  General. 

“June  28,  [1798].” 

The  following  was  the  order  of  march  ultimately  ob¬ 
served  on  this  occasion: — 368  “Cavalry,  Captain  Dunlap 
in  front;  [Andrew]  Nelson’s  Grenadiers;  Artillery; 
Infantry  of  the  City  and  Liberties,  by  sections  of  fours ; 
Captain  Taylor’s  company  of  Artillery;  Captain  Mor¬ 
ris  [Moore’s?]  Grenadiers;  Macpherson’s  Blues;  Cav¬ 
alry,  Captain  Singer’s  and  Morrel  [sic]  in  the  rear.” 

In  anticipation  of  this  event  the  Second  Troop  in¬ 
dulged  in  a  street  parade  on  July  2d  pursuant  to  the 
following  order : — 369 

“The  2d  Troop  of  Philadelphia  Cavalry  will  parade 
at  the  Centre  House  on  Monday  next  [July  2],  at  4 
o  ’clock  P.  M.,  in  complete  uniform. 

“Abraham  Singer,  Captain. 

“June  30,  [1798].” 

The  celebration  on  the  Fourth  was  a  great  success. 
We  read370  that,  “The  Anniversary  of  Independence 
was  celebrated  in  this  City,  with  an  universal  glow  of 
patriotism,  warm  from  the  heart  of  every  real  Ameri¬ 
can.  The  President  received  the  congratulations 
of  the  members  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  the  Heads 
of  Departments,  Militia  Officers,  the  Cincinnati,  Clergy 
and  other  citizens.  The  military  assembled  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  consisted  of  some  small  detachments  of  a  few 
of  the  militia  companies,  infantry  and  artillery  and  of 
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the  whole  body  of  the  new  raised  volunteer  corps  in 
full  uniform  [The  Philadelphia  Volunteer  Company  of 
Federal  Grenadiers,  Major  Thomas  L.  Moore]. —  These 
with  the  several  troop  of  horse  formed  a  most  brilliant 
military  procession.  From  the  center  square  the 
whole  marched  down  High  [Market]  street  and  passed 
in  review  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
officers  paying  the  proper  marching  salute.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  appeared  greatly  delighted  with  the  exhibition, 
for  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  a  finer  body  of  men  than 
the  volunteer  corps,  and  the  cavalry  of  this  city,  do  not 
exist  on  the  continent.  At  noon  a  federal  salute  was 
fired  by  Captain  [Richard]  Guy’s  Artillery.  The  Bells 
of  Christ  Church  were  rung  at  intervals  thro  ’  the  day.  ’  ’ 
After  performing  the  order  of  march,  the  Second 
Troop  of  Philadelphia  Cavalry,  commanded  by  Captain 
Singer,  proceeded  to  the  lower  ferry  on  Schuylkill, 
where,  “after  partaking  of  an  elegant  dinner,  “the(y) 
drank  the  following  toasts : — 371 
“1.  The  Fourth  of  July,  1776 — May  that  Spirit  by 
which  the  Independence  of  America  was  then  pro¬ 
claimed,  be  now  found  to  support  it.  (6  cheers.) 

“2.  The  People  of  the  United  States — May  they 
know  their  Rights  and  support  them  with  firmness.  (6 
cheers.) 

“3.  The  President  of  the  United  States — May  those 
who  forget  his  services  and  asperse  his  character  never 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  an  honest  man.  (9  cheers.) 

“4.  General  Washington,  the  scourge  of  tyrants, 
whose  valor,  wisdom  and  virtue,  so  happily  conspired  to 
confirm  the  American  Independence — May  its  enemies 
remember  that  he  is  still  alive.  (16  cheers.) 

“5.  The  Governor  and  State  of  Pennsylvania — May 
her  Sons  ever  animated  by  the  Purest  Patriotism, 
evince  their  worthiness  of  the  possession  of  Liberty 
by  their  energy  in  its  support.  (6  cheers.) 
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“6.  Our  late  Commissioners  and  Envoys  Extra¬ 
ordinary  to  the  French  Republic — unseduced  by  artifice 
— unterrified  by  dangers,  they  have  erected  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  their  fame  ‘more  durable  than  brass.’  (9 
cheers.) 

“7.  The  memory  of  the  gallant  heroes,  who  fell  in 
our  late  revolutionary  war — May  the  recollection  of 
their  heroic  virtues  inspire  us  with  zeal  for  the  support 
of  that  liberty,  for  which  they  fought,  bled,  and  died. 
(9  cheers). 

“8.  May  the  Patriots  of  the  present  day  emulate 
the  virtues  of  their  ancestors,  and  rallying  round  the 
standard  of  their  Liberty  defend  it  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes.  (9  cheers.) 

“9.  The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States — May  they  detest  foreign  influence 
and  govern  only  for  America.  (6  cheers.) 

“10.  The  Navy  of  the  United  States — May  nothing 
impede  its  growth  untill  [sic]  it  becomes  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  its  country  and  the  terror  of  its  enemies  (6 
cheers.) 

“11.  The  Commerce  of  the  United  States — May 
prosperous  gales  waft  our  ships  to  every  quarter  of  the 
Globe  in  safety.  (9  cheers.) 

‘  ‘  12.  Agriculture — May  our  farmers  pursue  it  with 
Peace,  and  be  blest  with  Plenty.  (6  cheers.) 

“13.  May  the  blessings  of  freedom  be  enjoyed  by 
all  mankind — and  the  Sun  of  Liberty  illuminate  their 
paths.  (6  cheers.) 

‘  ‘  14.  May  the  differences  among  Americans,  arising 
from  a  diversity  of  political  opinions,  be  superceded  by 
an  universal  love  and  regard  for  their  common  country. 
(16  cheers.) 

“15.  The  memory  of  the  brave  General  Wayne.  (6 
cheers.) 

‘  ‘  16.  The  American  fair — May  they  despise  the  man 
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who  refuses  to  draw  his  sword  in  the  defense  of  his 
country.  (16  cheers.) 

“  Volunteer 

Col.  Macpherson  and  his  Blues.” 

The  Macpherson  Blues  dined  at  the  Woodlands372  on 
the  same  day,  when  the  first  Volunteer  toast  was: — 
“The  Cavalry  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  (6 
cheers.)  373  After  the  general  parade  the  First  City 
Troop,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  music,  marched  to 
Mr.  Geisse’s  place  at  Point-no-Point,374  on  the  banks  of 
the  Delaware,  where  an  excellent  cold  collation  was 
served.  The  Troop  of  “Volunteer  Greens”  proceeded 
to  Bush  Hill,  where  they  sat  down  to  an  ample  enter¬ 
tainment  provided  by  Mr.  Darley.  “After  the  11th 
toast,  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Captain  [Thomas  L.] 
Moore’s  company  of  Federal  Grenadiers,  who  were  din¬ 
ing  in  an  adjoining  building;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
repast  the  Troop  accompanied  the  Grenadiers  in  their 
march  to  the  city.  Here  they  joined  the  line  formed 
by  the  Macpherson ’s  Blues  and  Captain  Singer’s  Cav¬ 
alry,  and  thence  proceeded  to  their  usual  place  of  dis¬ 
missal.” 375 

Affairs  with  France  were  progressing  unfavorably, 
and  war  with  that  country  seemed  inevitable.  General 
Washington  had  accepted  the  Lieutenant-generalship 
of  the  United  States  army,  with  headquarters  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  he  was  expected  in  the  city  in  the  autumn. 
In  addition  to  the  four  troops  of  Light  Horse  already 
existing  in  the  city,  two  other  volunteer  corps  of  Light 
Dragoons  were  organized  for  service  in  the  coming 
war.  Of  one  of  these  [the  Sixth  City  Troop]  Joseph 
B.  McKean,  subsequently  a  Captain  of  the  Second 
Troop,  was  chosen  the  commanding  officer,  and  John 
Melbeck,  a  former  lieutenant  of  the  Second  Troop, 
was  elected  First  Lieutenant,  while  George  Willing 
and  Robert  Hill  were  chosen  respectively  Second 
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Lieutenant  and  Cornet.  On  July  11th  [1798]  this  new 
troop  offered  its  services  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  troop 
attached  to  the  Macpherson  Blues.376 

Mr.  William  Forrest,  a  merchant  and  prominent  citi¬ 
zen  of  Philadelphia,  son  of  Colonel  Thomas  Forrest  and 
son-in-law  of  Captain  John  Dunlap,  and  an  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  First  City  Troop,  died  at  his  home  in  Ger¬ 
mantown  on  July  15th  and  was  buried  on  the  following 
day  [July  16]  from  Mr.  Dunlap’s  residence  at  the 
corner  of  Twelfth  and  Market  Streets,377  at  5  o  ’clock  in 
the  afternoon.378  The  interment  was  in  Christ  Church 
burial  ground,  the  procession  moving  at  six  o’clock, 
down  Market  Street  in  the  following  order: — “A  de¬ 
tachment  of  the  First  Troop  of  City  Cavalry;  fourteen 
Clergymen  of  the  different  religious  societies;  the 
corpse,  covered  with  a  pall,  supported  by  six  of  the 
First  Troop,  swords  dressed  in  mourning;  the  mourn¬ 
ers  ;  the  remainder  of  the  1st  City  Troop  in  mourning ; 
Captain  Morrell’s  Troop;  Capt.  Singer’s;  Macpher¬ 
son ’s  Blues;  drums  muffled — music,  solemn  dirge;  Ar¬ 
tillery  Blues ;  [Thomas  L.]  Moore’s  Grenadiers;  drums 
muffled — music,  solemn  dirge.  After  the  procession  had 
passed  Ninth  Street,  Capt.  [Matthew]  Hale’s  Artillery 
posted  there  fired  minute  guns  until  the  corpse  entered 
the  ground.  .  .  .  After  this  last  mark  of  re¬ 

spect,  ....  the  different  companies  returned  to 
their  several  quarters  and  dispersed.”  379  At  a  subse¬ 
quent  meeting  of  the  First  Troop,  it  was  resolved, 
‘‘That  the  thanks  of  the  troop  be  given  to  the  gentle¬ 
men  composing  the  other  corps  who  attended  the 
funeral.  ’  ’ 380 

On  July  21st,  an  important  business  meeting  of  the 
Second  Troop  was  held  in  response  to  the  following 
orders : — 381 

“The  gentlemen  of  the  2d  Troop  of  Horse,  are  re¬ 
quested  to  meet  this  evening  at  7  o’clock,  at  Mr.  Wil- 
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liam  Ogden’s  in  Chestnut  Street — several  gentlemen  to 
be  proposed,  and  business  of  consequence  to  the  troop 
to  be  attended  to. 

“Abraham  Singer,  Capt. 

“July  21,  [1798].” 

At  this  time  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Second  Troop  to 
hold  out-door  drills  on  the  grounds  near  the  Powder 
House382  on  the  Schuylkill,  and  such  a  drill  occurred  two 
days  later,  on  July  23d,  it  being  determined  upon  at  this 
meeting.383  One  week  later,  on  July  30,  another  drill 
was  held  at  the  Center  House,  pursuant  to  the  following 
order  :384 

‘ 4  fl^r,2d  Troop  of  Cavalry  will  parade  at  the  Center 
House  in  complete  uniform,  on  Monday  next  [July  30], 
at  4  o’clock  P.  M. — Punctual  attendance  is  expected. 
The  fines,  agreeable  to  the  bye-laws  of  the  Troop  will 
be  strictly  attended  to. 

4  ‘  Abraham  Singer,  Captain.  ’  ’ 

A  third  drill  was  planned  for  August  8th,  but  it  was 
postponed  as  follows: — 386 

‘  ‘  Second  Troop  of  Cavalry. 

“The  parade  intended  this  day,  is  postponed  till 
further  notice. 

“Abraham  Singer,  Captain. 

“August 8,  [1798].” 

An  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  intensified  the  usual 
summer  dullness  in  military  affairs,  and  nothing  of 
interest  was  noted  until  Saturday,  November  10th,  on 
which  day  Lieutenant  General  Washington,  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States, 
arrived  in  the  city.386  He  was  escorted  into  the  city  by 
the  different  troops  of  Horse,  and  “notwithstanding 
the  short  notice  which  had  been  given  the  Blues  almost 
the  whole  of  that  corps  .  .  .  was  drawn  up  on  the 

common  to  receive  their  beloved  General.  On  his  ar- 
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rival,  the  cavalry  and  infantry  were  drawn  up  and 
the  General,  having  passed  in  review  down  their 
front  ....  expressed  the  highest  satisfaction  at 
their  soldierly  and  elegant  appearance.  .  .  .  The 

procession  then  moved  from  the  commons,  the  General 
accompanied  by  his  secretary,  Mr.  Lear,  in  the  centre 
of  the  cavalry.  On  his  arrival  at  his  lodgings  in  Eighth 
street,  he  was  saluted  by  the  acclamations  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  who  had  collected  once  more  to  behold  their  Chief. 
The  General  was  dressed  in  his  uniform,  and  is  appar¬ 
ently  in  good  health  and  spirits.”387 
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3iSJohn  Morrell,  son  of  John  Morrell  (died  March  9,  1761;  buried  in 
the  Presbyterian  Churchyard,  Newtown,  Long  Island)  and  his  cousin, 
Hannah  Morrell  (born  September,  1720;  married  April  21,  1741;  died 
in  New  York,  March  13,  1798;  buried  in  Gold  Street  Churchyard)  ;  and 
grandson  of  John  Morrell  and  Judith  Johnson ;  was  born  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  June  8,  1750.  His  brothers  and  sisters  were: — Robert  (who  mar¬ 
ried,  in  Old  Swedes  Church,  on  January  8,  1783,  Marie  Price;  and  who 
wras  elected  Third  Lieutenant  of  the  Artillery  Company  on  March  16, 
1789;  Second  Lieutenant  of  the  Fourth  Artillery  Company  on  May  28, 
1792;  First  Lieutenant  on  Monday,  July  8,  1793;  and  Captain  Lieuten¬ 
ant  on  Monday,  September  14,  1794;  and  served  in  the  Whisky  Insur¬ 
rection)  ;  James  (who  married  the  widow  Hammell)  ;  Jane  (who  mar¬ 
ried  John  Whipple)  ;  Hannah  (who  married  David  Anderson)  ;  and 
Judith  (who  married  a  Mr.  Gory  or  Gadney). 

In  1775,  John  Morrell  married  Sarah  (Sally)  Wallace  (born  in  1750; 
died  July  11,  1836,  aged  86,  at  the  residence  of  her  son  Thomas,  No.  56 
South  Eleventh  Street ) ,  daughter  of  Philip  and  Mary  Wallace.  He  was 
a  Revolutionary  soldier,  enlisting  on  June  25,  1777,  as  a  private  in 
Captain  George  Esterly’s  Third  Company  of  Colonel  William  Bradford’s 
First  Battalion  of  Philadelphia  Militia,  which  was  stationed  at  Bil- 
lingsport  for  the  defense  of  the  Delaware.  On  June  28,  1777,  he  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  State.  From  1778  to  1792  he  is  recorded 
as  a  soldier  in  the  Artillery  Regiment,  being  elected  Captain  of  the 
Eighth  Company  of  that  Regiment  on  April  3,  1786.  He  commanded  a 
portion  of  the  artillery  in  the  Federal  Procession  of  1788.  On  July  17, 
1788,  he  became  a  member  of  the  famous  Patriotic  Association,  and,  on 
October  11,  1790,  a  member  of  the  Colony  in  Schuylkill.  In  1791,  he 
was  at  No.  23  North  Front  Street;  and  from  1793  until  his  death  he 
owned  a  china  and  glass  warehouse  at  No.  24  North  Front  Street,  be- 
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tween  Arch  and  Market  Streets.  In  1794,  he  became  an  original  member 
of  the  Third  Troop  of  Philadelphia  Light  Horse  (the  “Volunteer 
Greens”),  and,  on  August  11,  1794,  was  elected  First  Lieutenant  of  the 
troop  and  served  with  that  body  during  the  Whisky  Insurrection.  He 
became  Captain  of  the  Troop  in  1796,  and  held  that  office  until  1800. 
From  1797  until  his  death  he  was  a  vestryman  of  Christ  Church,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  In  October,  1800,  he  was  elected  a  Trustee  of  the  Mutual 
Assurance  Company  of  Philadelphia.  He  died  in  Morrisville,  Pa.,  Au¬ 
gust  4,  1812,  in  his  62d  year,  and  was  buried  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
His  will  was  recorded  in  Philadelphia  on  August  11,  1812. 

His  children  were: — John  Wallace  (born  August  13,  1776;  married 
in  Christ  Church,  April  2,  1802,  to  Catherine,  daughter  of  Peter  Lohra 
[born  1756;  enlisted  June  25,  1777,  in  the  First  Company,  First  Bat¬ 
talion,  Colonel  Bradford;  on  September  11,  1777,  in  Captain  Rein¬ 
hardt’s  Second  Company,  Fifth  Battalion;  on  September  20,  1781,  a 
private  in  Captain  Andrew  Geyer’s  Company,  Third  Battalion,  Colonel 
Will;  in  1784,  a  private  in  the  Second  Company,  First  Battalion,  and 
in  1785,  a  private  in  the  Seventh  Company,  First  Battalion,  Col.  Shee; 
in  1787,  a  private  in  the  Seventh  Company,  Fourth  Battalion,  Colonel 
Will;  in  1789,  a  private  in  the  Second  Company,  Fourth  Battalion, 
Colonel  Shee;  in  1794,  a  private  in  the  Fourth  Company,  Third  Regi¬ 
ment,  Pliila.  Militia;  on  September  8,  1788,  appointed  Notary  and 
Tabellion  Public;  married,  first,  on  August  24,  1780,  in  the  German 
Reformed  Church  of  Philadelphia,  Mary  Clunberg  (born  in  1762;  died 
November  7,  1802),  and  second,  on  July  9,  1803,  in  Christ  Church, 
Ruth  Potts  (born  in  1758;  died  July  13,  1827];  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  State  of  Schuylkill  on  July  12,  1800,  and  resigned 
on  March  31,  1821;  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  First  City  Troop 
on  January  14,  1808,  and  served  with  that  body  during  the  Mount 
Bull  campaign  of  1814;  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Gloucester 
Fox  Hunting  Club;  he  died  of  consumption  on  July  11,  1841,  aged 
65  years)  ;  Elizabeth  (born  February  9,  1778;  died  May  15,  1789)  ; 
William  (born  August  19,  1779;  died  September  16,  1817);  Robert 
(born  August  12,  1781;  married,  about  1809,  Eliza  Heiss ;  became 
a  member  of  the  State  in  Schuylkill  on  May  2,  1808,  and  resigned 
October  4,  1821;  in  1812,  was  Captain  of  the  Third  Troop  of  Horse; 
he  died  June  21,  1823,  aged  42  years;  his  daughter,  Frances  Cuth- 
bert  Morrell,  was  born  in  1810  and  died  December  15,  1840,  in  her 
31st  year)  ;  Richard  (born  August  5,  1783)  ;  Samuel  (born  November 
28,  1785;  died  in  1806)  ;  James  (born  February  2,  1787;  served  in  the 
War  of  1812,  and  was  subsequently  Vice-Consul  for  the  U.  S.  at  Cadiz 
under  Consul  Richard  Meade;  he  died  August  3,  1873);  Thomas  (born 
1788;  a  private  in  the  Third  Troop  of  Horse  in  1812-14;  on  June  4, 
1821,  was  elected  Brigade  Inspector  of  the  First  Brigade,  First  Division, 
P.  M.,  with  the  rank  of  Major,  and  in  1824,  became  Colonel;  he  was  a 
member  of  the  State  in  Schuylkill;  he  died  December  5,  1837,  aged  49 
years)  ;  Abraham  (born  October  20,  1790)  ;  Sarah  (born  August  4,  1792; 
died  July  16,  1795),  and  Benjamin  (born  September  20,  1794;  died  June 
24,  1821). 
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349 Thomas  Forrest,  son  of  William  Forrest  and  Sarah  Hall  (married 
July,  1746),  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  born  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  on  July  12,  1747,  and  attended  the  school  of  David  James  Dove  in 
Vidal’s  Alley  or  Court  [which  ran  west  from  No.  28  South  Second 
Street].  On  April  28,  1770,  when  23  years  old,  he  was  married  to  Anne 
Whitepain.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolution,  having  been  appointed 
Captain  of  a  company  of  marines  by  the  Committee  of  Safety  on  March 
13,  1776,  and  serving  with  Arnold’s  floating  battery  on  the  Delaware. 
He  was  commissioned  as  Captain  of  the  Second  Company  of  Porter’s 
Battalion,  Pennsylvania  Artillery,  on  October  5,  1776,  and  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Trenton  and  served  with  Washington  at  Valley  Forge. 
He  was  quartermaster  sergeant  in  Captain  H.  Courtenay’s  Company  and 
clerk  of  the  Artillery  Regiment  on  January  1,  1777;  and  became  Major  of 
the  Fourth  Continental  Artillery  on  February  5,  1777,  and  Lieut.-Colonel 
on  December  2,  1778.  He  resigned  from  the  army  on  October  1,  1781. 
He  was  commissioned  Lieut.  Colonel  of  the  First  Pennsylvania  Regi¬ 
ment  of  Artillery  on  December  2,  1781.  In  1778  he  was  a  member  of 
the  famous  Patriotic  Association.  He  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  State  on  October  9,  1781.  In  1785,  he  is  recorded  as  a  private  in 
the  Fourth  Company,  Fifth  Battalion,  Colonel  Casdorp;  in  1786,  in  the 
Second  Company,  Third  Battalion,  Colonel  Shee;  and  in  1789,  in  the 
Second  Company,  Fourth  Battalion,  Colonel  Shee.  On  October  31,  1789, 
he  endorsed  the  application  of  General  Daniel  Brodhead  for  the  office 
of  Surveyor  General.  In  1785,  he  lived  on  the  north  side  of  Market 
Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Streets;  and  in  1791,  next  door  to  the 
corner  of  Fourth  Street,  north  side,  [on  the  site  of  the  present  No.  339], 
A  few  years  later  he  retired  to  Germantown,  where  he  spent  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life  on  his  estate  “Pomono  Grove,”  on  the  Main  Street 
next  to  the  Upper  Burying  Ground.  From  1792,  for  a  number  of 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  representing 
Philadelphia  County.  On  September  24,  1794,  he  was  elected  Captain 
of  the  Philadelphia  County  Troop  of  Horse,  and  commanded  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  horse  in  the  Whisky  Insurrection.  In  1794,  he  became  one  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Germantown  Academy,  and,  in  1799  was  elected 
President  of  the  Board,  from  which  office  he  resigned  in  1806.  In  No¬ 
vember,  1818,  when  72  years  of  age,  he  was  elected  to  the  Sixteenth 
Congress  as  Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  and  served  from  March 
4,  1819,  to  March  3,  1821.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  Seventeenth  Con¬ 
gress  and  served  from  December  2,  1822,  to  March  3,  1823.  He  died  at 
his  seat  in  Germantown,  on  Sunday  evening,  March  20,  1825,  when  in 
his  78th  year,  and  was  buried  on  March  22d  from  the  residence  of  his 
son-in-law,  Dr.  Samuel  Betton.  He  had  a  son,  William  (born  in  1771; 
died  July  15,  1798)  who  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Captain  John  Dun¬ 
lap,  on  February  1,  1798,  and  who  was  a  member  of  the  First  City 
Troop;  and  a  daughter,  Mary,  who  married  Dr.  Samuel  Betton,  of  Ger¬ 
mantown.  Colonel  Forrest’s  brother,  William,  in  December,  1776, 
was  a  private  in  Captain  John  Williams’  Company,  First  Philadelphia 
Battalion;  and  in  July,  1777,  was  a  private  in  the  Eighth  Company, 
Fourth  Battalion,  Colonel  John  Bayard. 
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330  Scharf  and  Westcott,  vol.  i,  p.  491. 

861  Diary  of  Jacob  Hiltzheimer,  of  Philadelphia,  1765-1798. 

351  American  Daily  Advertiser,  May  25,  1798. 

333  Ibid,  May  28,  1798. 

351  The  Upper  Ferry  on  the  Schuylkill  was  at  the  site  of  the  present 
Fairmount  where  the  Spring  Garden  Street  bridge  crosses  the  river. 
The  reservoir  was  built  in  1812,  on  the  east  side  at  this  point  on  what 
was  formerly  called  Morris  Hill.  In  1812  the  Upper  Ferry,  or  original 
Callowhill  Street,  Bridge  was  built  by  Lewis  Wernwag.  It  was  of  one 
span  of  34  feet,  was  designed  by  Robert  Mills,  and  was  destroyed  by 
fire  on  September  1,  1838.  The  wire  suspension  bridge  was  finished  on 
January  2,  1842;  and  this  was  replaced  by  the  present  structure  in 
1875. 

335  American  Daily  Advertiser,  June  4,  1798.  Also  “Diary  of  Jacob 
Hiltzheimer  of  Philadelphia,  1765-1798.” 

833  Thomas  Sivann’s  manege,  known  as  a  “riding  school,  horse  acad¬ 
emy  and  infirmary,”  was  originally  (1785-1789)  situated  on  Market 
Street  near  the  Center  House,  but  subsequently  was  located  on  the  north 
side  of  George  [Sansom]  Street  between  Eighth  and  Ninth  Streets,  ex¬ 
tending  through  to  Chestnut  Street.  The  “ parade ”  on  Chestnut  Street 
lay  just  west  of  Ninth  Street  at  this  time;  but  subsequently  there  was  a 
“parade”  on  Chestnut  Street  west  of  Schuylkill  Eighth  [15th]  Street. 
In  June,  1800,  Swann  opened  his  riding  School,  Cavalry  Academy  and 
Horse  Infirmary  in  Market  Street  near  Broad.  In  1802  Swann’s  school 
was  in  Southwark  next  to  the  old  Theatre.  Later  he  occupied  Lailson’s 
Circus  Building,  at  Fifth  and  Prune  [Locust]  Streets.  After  1808  he 
removed  his  manege  from  this  point,  going  first  to  the  corner  of  Thir¬ 
teenth  and  Market  Streets;  next  in  1810,  to  Victorienne’s  Riding  School 
in  the  Center  House  Garden,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Fifteenth  and 
Market  Streets;  and  in  1811  to  the  northwest  corner  of  Tenth  and 
Arch  Streets,  where  Peter  Poutingam  (Poulingham)  had  opened  a  Rid¬ 
ing  Academy  in  July,  1810.  Here  he  remained  until  his  death  in  July, 
1812.  He  was  both  riding-master  and  farrier,  and  had  been  successful 
in  New  York  City,  where  he  had  an  amphitheatre  as  early  as  1794. — 
Scharf  and  Westcott,  vol.  ii,  p.  1016.  Also  the  daily  papers  of  the  time. 

357  American  Daily  Advertiser,  May  30  and  June  29,  1798. 

338  Scharf  and  Westcott,  vol.  i,  p.  494. 

839  American  Daily  Advertiser,  June  16,  1798. 

860  The  Center  House  or  Center  Square  Tavern,  existed  as  early  as 
1700,  and  for  over  a  century  continuously  enjoyed  the  popular  favor. 
It  was  erected  upon  the  square  of  ground  situated  on  the  West  side 
of  Center  Square  and  the  North  side  of  Market  Street.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  south  by  Market  Street,  on  the  north  by  Oak  [Filbert] 
Street,  on  the  east  by  Merrick  [West  Penn  Square,  now  part  of 
Broad  Street]  and  on  the  west  by  Schuylkill  Eighth  1 15th]  Street. 
It  is  now  occupied  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station  [Broad 
Street  Station.]  It  was  a  sporting  headquarters,  and  early  boasted 
a  billiard  room  and  bowling-alley.  This  was  the  site  of  the  old 
Columbian  Garden,  afterwards  known  as  the  Bolivar  Tavern  and  Garden, 
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and  the  Lombardy  Garden  (because  of  a  grove  of  Lombardy  poplar 
trees  which  surrounded  the  house,  the  latter  situated  in  the  center 
of  the  lot,  backing  toward  15th  and  Filbert  Streets).  A  high  board 
fence  bounded  the  enclosure.  In  1799,  the  Inn  was  kept  by  John 
Mearns.  Peter  Evans  became  the  proprietor  after  he  closed  his  Tav¬ 
ern  on  George  ISansom]  Street  in  1817.  In  its  day  the  Center  House 
was  a  place  of  great  resort  for  nine-pin,  shuffle-board,  and  quoit 
players.  The  City  Troop  frequently  used  the  House  as  a  place  of 
meeting  and  the  garden  for  their  drills.  In  May,  1822,  the  Center 
Square  House  was  opened  as  a  hotel  by  Anthony  Elton.  There  was 
also  a  Center  Square  Tavern  at  the  south-east  corner  of  Market  Street 
and  Center  Square,  which  was  used  as  a  hotel  and  public  horse  mar¬ 
ket.  In  1836  it  was  known  as  Helmbold’s  House. — Scharf  and  West- 
cott,  vol.  ii,  pp.  944,  987.  Watson’s  Annals,  vol.  iii,  pp.  389,  400. 

881  Scharf  and  Westcott,  vol.  i,  p.  494. 

882  American  Daily  Advertiser,  June  25,  1798. 

883  Ibid,  June  26,  1798. 

884  For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Ogdens  were  prominent  inn¬ 
keepers  in  Philadelphia.  In  1774  Joseph  Ogden  (died  February  10, 
1805)  kept  the  inn  at  the  Middle  Ferry,  Schuylkill  River,  succeeding 
Jonathan  Humphrey,  who  kept  it  as  late  as  1767.  In  1792,  George 
Ogden  (died  April  2,  1800,  letters  of  administration  being  granted  to 
Joseph  Ogden),  the  father,  was  the  proprietor  of  Ogden’s  Hotel,  Upper 
Ferry  on  the  Schuylkill.  (American  Daily  Advertiser,  July  17,  1792.) 
In  1794,  William  Ogden  and  after  him,  Joseph  Ogden,  clerk  of  the 
market  and  Register  of  Weights  and  Measures  [he  lived  in  1791-95, 
on  Market  Street,  south  side,  second  door  above  Eighth]  conducted 
the  inn  “Sign  of  the  Cross  Keys,”  No.  86  Chestnut  Street,  northeast 
corner  of  Third  Street,  in  New  Market  Ward,  next  door  but  one  to 
the  Sheriff’s  office,  which  they  held  for  a  number  of  years.  [This 
inn  was  kept  in  1785  by  Israel  Israel.  William  Massey  became  the 
proprietor  on  February  28,  1801.]  William  Ogden  was  born  in  1742. 
On  January  12,  1769,  he  married  Mary  Pinniard.  On  July  13,  1778, 
he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  State.  In  August,  1780,  he  was 
a  private  in  Captain  James  Brown’s  Company,  Third  Regiment  of 
Foot,  Colonel  William  Will.]  In  July,  1775,  commissioned  a  Captain 
in  the  First  City  Battalion,  Colonel  John  Dickinson;  on  July  2,  1777, 
promoted  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  on  July  12,  1777,  transferred  to 
the  Third  Battalion.  On  April  15,  1780,  recommissioned  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  Third  Battalion,  Philadelphia  City  Militia.  On  April  19, 
1783,  commissioned  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Fourth  Battalion,  which 
he  continued  to  command  until  March  16,  1789,  when  he  became 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Second  Battalion,  which  command  he  held 
for  a  number  of  years — until  1793,  at  least;  on  August  22,  1793  he 
married  Mary  Slawter — she  died  in  September,  1798.  On  October  21, 
1777,  he  was  appointed  Commissioner  to  seize  the  personal  effects  of 
traitors,  and  on  May  6,  1778,  Commissioner  for  forfeited  estates  for 
Philadelphia  City;  on  October  7,  1779,  Commissioner  for  purchasing 
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salt;  on  October  15,  1780,  elected  Sheriff  of  Philadelphia,  and  in 
1787,  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly.  He  ran  again  for 
Sheriff  in  October,  1788,  but  wTas  defeated.  He  died  on  February  10, 
1798],  He  died  in  1818.  In  1826  a  William  Ogden  was  proprietor  of 
the  “New  Market  Inn ”  in  Pine  Street  near  Second. 

586  American  Daily  Advertiser,  June  30,  1798. 

366  Ibid,  June  26,  1798. 

387  Ibid,  June  29,  1798. 

888  Ibid,  June  30,  1798. 

389  Ibid,  June  30,  1798. 

370  Ibid,  July  6,  1798. 

371  Ibid,  July  9,  1798. 

372  The  “Woodlands”  was  a  large  tract  of  ground  in  Blockley  town¬ 
ship  lying  about  four  miles  from  the  city,  as  it  was  in  1798,  west 
of  the  Schuylkill  River,  near,  and  south  of,  Market  Street  and  extend¬ 
ing  down  to  the  Nanganesy  [Mill]  Creek.  It  was  bought  by  the 
first  Andrew  Hamilton,  who  devised  the  property  to  his  son,  Andrew, 
who  dying  six  years  later  devised  it  to  his  son  William  Hamilton.  The 
mansion  was  built  before  the  Revolution.  The  property  is  now  used 
as  the  Woodlands  Cemetery. — Scharf  and  Westcott,  vol.  ii,  p.  873. 

373  American  Daily  Advertiser,  July  9,  1798. 

874  Point -no -Point  was  the  name  formerly  applied  to  the  locality  now 
known  as  Bridesburg,  which  lies  at  the  mouth  of  Frankford  Creek, 
six  miles  north  of  the  center  of  the  city,  at  the  foot  of  Oxford  Street, 
Frankford.  There  was  a  Ferry  on  the  Delaware  River  at  this  point, 
and  near  this  ferry  there  gradually  grew  up  a  village  which  was 
occasionally  known  as  Point-no-Point.  In  time  a  change  of  name  was 
advocated,  and  the  locality  came  to  be  known  as  Bridesburg.  The 
Point-no-Point,  or  Richmond  Road  extended  near  the  Delaware,  as 
at  present.  East  of  Frankford,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Point-no-Point 
Road  leading  from  Philadelphia  to  Frankford,  about  three  miles  from 
the  city  (just  beyond  the  three-mile  stone)  and  near  Point-no-Point, 
in  the  township  of  the  Northern  Liberties,  was  an  inn,  “The  Sign  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,”  which  was  kept  by  the  keeper  of  the  ferry. 
An  early  proprietor  was  William  Parr.  In  1788,  and  for  years  there¬ 
after,  the  hosts  here  were  William  Geisse  [Guise]  and  his  wife  Eve 
(born  in  1741;  died,  February  12,  1821)  who,  in  1789,  also  became  the 
proprietors  of  the  “Bunch  of  Grapes”  Tavern,  (formerly  known  as  the 
Bull’ 8  Head  Tavern),  in  Third  Street  between  Arch  and  Market  Streets. 
(They  kept  this  Inn  until  June  1,  1791.)  William  Geisse  died  in 
1805.  Joseph  Kirkbride  was  the  keeper  of  the  ferry  and  inn  in  1811, 
and  for  some  years  previously. — Scharf  and  Westcott,  vol.  iii,  p.  2151, 
and  vol.  i,  p.  481. 

373  American  Daily  Advertiser,  July  9,  1798. 

378  Ibid,  July  13,  1798. 

877  Captain  John  Dunlap’s  house  was  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city, 
including,  with  the  grounds,  almost  an  entire  square,  and  extending 
from  Market  to  Chestnut  and  from  11th  to  12th  Streets.  It  was  built 
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in  1790.  The  following  distinguished  tenants  occupied  this  palatial 
residence: — 1791,  Edmund  Randolph,  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States;  1792,  Chevalier  Jean  De  Tenant,  Minister  of  the  French  Re¬ 
public  to  the  United  States;  1793,  Citizen  Charles  Genet,  Minister 
of  the  French  Republic  to  the  United  States;  1794,  Joseph  Fauchet, 
Minister  of  the  French  Republic  to  the  United  States;  1795,  M.  Adet, 
Minister  of  the  French  Republic  to  the  United  States;  1797,  Captain 
John  Dunlap;  1815,  Baron  De  Kantzow,  Minister  from  Sweden  to  the 
United  States;  1817,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  Count  De  Survilliere,  ex-King 
of  Spain;  1824,  Charles  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Prince  of  Canino  and  Mus- 
signano,  son  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  with  his  wife  Princess  Zenaide 
Charlotte  Julie,  daughter  of  Joseph  Bonaparte;  1825,  Dr.  John  Y. 
Clark,  husband  of  Baroness  Lalleinand,  a  niece  of  Stephen  Girard, 
(who  now  owned  the  house)  with  that  lady;  1829,  Stephen  F.  Midelet. 
After  the  death  of  Stephen  Girard  the  Dunlap  house  was  torn  down 
Scharf  and  Westcott,  vol.  ii,  p.  926. 

378  American  Daily  Advertiser,  July  16,  1798. 

372  Ibid,  July  18,  20,  1798. 

880  Ibid,  July  19,  1798. 

381  Ibid,  July  21,  1798. 

382  In  April,  1790,  Council  selected  a  lot,  containing  over  four  acres 
of  land,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Asheton  [23d]  and  Walnut  Streets, 
bordering  on  the  Schuylkill,  the  property  of  Col.  John  Patton,  as  a 
suitable  site  for  a  Powder  House.  The  lot  extended  40  feet  east  and 
west  and  60  feet  north  and  south.  Buildings  were  erected  and  opened 
for  use  in  1791.  The  house  for  the  Keeper  was  situated  at  the  south¬ 
east  corner  of  Front  [24th]  and  Walnut  on  the  Schuylkill.  The 
Powder  House  was  removed  in  1808  to  Power’s  Lane  in  the  “neck” 
near  the  Schuylkill  (afterwards  called  Magazine  Lane). — Scharf  and 
Westcott,  vol.  ii,  p.  1000;  Watson’s  Annals,  vol.  iii,  p.  303;  Col.  Rec’s. 
xvi.  327,  329,  337,  367. 

383  “Diary  of  Jacob  Hiltzheimer  of  Philadelphia — 1765-1798.” 

384  American  Daily  Advertiser,  July  28,  1798. 

385  Ibid,  August  8,  1798. 

388  Ibid,  November  12,  1798. 

887  Scharf  and  Westcott,  vol.  i,  p.  495. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

Botes. 

Anecdote  Accompanying  Some  Very  Old  Papers  Presented  to  the 
Society. 

A  Captain  of  one  of  the  British  Frigates,  a  man  of  undaunted  bravery, 
had  a  natural  antipathy  to  a  cat.  A  sailor,  who  for  some  misconduct 
had  been  ordered  a  flogging,  saved  his  bacon  by  presenting  to  his  Cap¬ 
tain  the  following  petition: 

By  your  honours  command, 

A  Culprit  I  stand, 

An  exampel  to  all  the  ships  Crew; 

I  am  pinion’d  and  strip’d, 

And  condem’d  to  be  whip’d, 

And  if  I  am  flogged  ’tis  my  due; 

A  Cat  I  am  told, 

In  abhorence  you  hold 

Your  honour’s  aversion  is  mine, 

If  a  Cat  with  ONE  tail 
Makes  your  stout  heart  fail; 

0!  save  me  from  one  that  has  NINE! 

JSoofc  Botlces. 

Willing  Letters  and  Papers,  Edited  with  a  Biographical  Essay 
of  Thomas  Willing  of  Philadelphia,  1731-1821.  By  Thomas  Willing 
Balch,  L.  H.  D.,  1922.  Limited  Edition. 

On  the  present  reviewer’s  deciding  in  1920  to  prepare  a  work  on 
Thomas  Willing,  “The  Father  of  American  Banking,”  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  through  Mr.  Thomas  Willing  Balch,  a  Vice- 
President,  asked  the  reviewer  to  give  an  address  on  the  great  financier 
in  1921,  the  hundredth  year  since  his  death.  The  reviewer  accepted,  and 
suggested  that  Mr.  Balch,  a  great  grandson  of  President  Willing,  also 
speak  and  give  the  events  of  his  ancestor’s  life,  while  the  reviewer  confine 
his  address  to  Willing  as  a  great  Financier.  This  Mr.  Balch  did,  and  in 
preparing  his  address  collected  letters  and  papers  and  a  number  of 
illustrations.  It  is  these,  with  some  enlargement,  that  Mr.  Balch  has 
just  published  in  a  small  volume  of  the  extremely  limited  edition  of 
seventy-two  copies,  under  the  above  title. 

While,  at  Mr.  Balch’s  request,  some  of  the  main  points  of  the  second 
address  on  Willing  the  Financier  are  included,  his  sketch  or  essay  is 
almost  wholly  on  the  detailed  incidents  of  President  Willing’s  life, 
with  some  account  of  his  ancestry  and  descendants.  It  is  not  illus¬ 
trated,  as  the  address  itself  was,  with  excellent  lantern-slide  views. 
The  essay,  however,  is  but  one-tliird  of  the  volume,  two-thirds  of  which 
is  devoted  to  publishing  letters  to  and  from  President  Willing  and 
some  letters  of  his  ancestors,  together  with  public  papers  with  which 
he  was  connected,  his  autobiography  and  will  with  certain  miscellany. 
These  the  present  reviewer  has  already  found  useful  in  his  own  larger 
work  on  Thomas  Willing  and  the  First  Half  Century  of  American 
Finance,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  will  as  dutifully  perform  such 
filial  family  service  to  the  great  men  of  our  state.  These  letters  throw 
great  light  on  the  financial  phenomena  of  the  Revolution  and  the  lofty 
character  of  this  patriot  in  those  “times  that  try  men’s  souls.”  They 
also  show  the  great  brotherly  friendship  and  complementary  qualities 
that  bound  the  members  of  the  firm  of  Willing  and  Morris  together;  and 
especially  the  peculiarly  warm  and  affectionate  nature  of  “The.  Old 
Regulator”  of  American  finance  for  the  first  thirty  years  of  our  national 
life.  Burton  Alva  Konkle. 
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